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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S it may be neceſſary to account to the Public 
for the change in the Title of this Work in the 
preſent Edition, the Author ventures to reſt the pro- 
priety of that alteration upon the following grounds, 
leaving to the Public the deciſion on their validity 


and importance. The dates of every memorable tranſ- 
action, as well as the regular ſeries of years, are in- 
troduced into this Work, which were totally omit- 
ted in tbe Memoirs of the Kings of France of the 
« Race of Valcis. Confiderable Additions and 
Augmentations are made in various places, to the 
Text ; but what renders it much more voluminous, 
is, the number of Notes which are introduced, par- 
ticularly under the four laſt Reigns; when the 
Hiſtorical Lights attainable upon all the principal 
events, were much more ample, than could be de- 
rived from the paucity of Authors in the preced- 
ing times. Under Charles the IXth, a great pro- 
portion of the Work is new, and ſome diſcove- 
ries, elucidatory of that melancholy period of the 
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French Annals, may perhaps be found. The Au- 
thor is conſcious, that he owes it to himſelf, though 
not to the Public, to compleat the Hiſtory of France 
to the extinction of the family of Valois, in the perſon 
F Henry the IId, brother and ſucceſſor of Charles 
the Ninth. The preſent Work ends in 1574. That 
event took place only about fifteen years afterwards, 
in 1589. | 
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F. E hiſtory of France may be conſidered 
as abounding more than any other, in 
thoſe intereſting ſcenes which touch 
the heart. 

The annals of England are bolder, and mark- 
ed with ſtronger colours; but, like the genius 
of the nation, they are auſtere and gloomy. 
Few of thoſe pleaſing and elegant anecdotes oc- 
cur, which ſoften the horror of battles, and open 
the gentler ſources of entertainment. The long 
wars and alternate maſſacres of the two houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, were followed by the 
capricious tyranny of the family of Tudor. 
Even Elizabeth's reign, juſtly renowned for po- 
licy and wiſdom, is not comparable for refine- 
ment and cultivation of manners, to the court of 
Catherine of Medecis. The efforts of a paſſion for 
liberty, however noble and juſtifiable in them- 
ſelves, mingled with the frenzy of fanaticiſm, im- 
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peded the entrance of thoſe humanizing arts 
which poliſh ſociety, during the greater part of 
the ſeventeenth century ; and Charles the ſecond, 
educated in foreign countries, and habituated to 
more courtly climes, firſt introduced that ſpirit 
of urbanity and gallantry into his dominions, 
which was previouſly unknown, or at leaſt only 
faintly characteriſed the nation, 

The French hiſtory on the contrary, 1s replete 
with thoſe anecdotes and ſituations which bring 
the ſovereign immediately to our view, and even 
diveſt him of that ſplendour or dignity, which 
uſually veil him from obſervation. The little 
weakneſſes of the heart, the treſpaſſes of paſſion, 
how infinitely do they engage We contem- 
plate ourſelves, we pity, and we forgive. Why 
are Francis the firſt, and Henry the fourth, fo 
peculiarly objects of the attachment of every 
feeling reader? Becauſe they were diſtinguiſhed 
by thoſe amiable and engaging foibles which 
ſerve to contraſt the virtues of the warrior and 
the king, which nature has almoſt conſtantly and 
inſeparably implanted in animated and exalted 
boſoms. We like to quit the council-board, or 
the field of carnage and deſolation, to follow 
the man, and behold him in the retirement of 
private life, 

From this principle it is, that Memoirs, though 
leſs noble and auguſt than Hiſtory, are yet ge- 
nerally more true to nature, and intereſt us in a 
Vol. I. B 2 livelier 
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livelier degree. Confined to a narrower ſphere, 
but diffuſe and minute, they ſatisfy the reſtleſs 
curioſity of the mind to know thoſe cmpara- 
tively trivial and unimportant tranſactions of the 
individual, which Hiſtory uſually diſdains to 
enumerate, and paſſes over in ſilence. 

In theſe ſources of information, the French 
annals are as profuſe, as ours ſeem to have been 
barren and deficient. The anecdotes and in- 
trigues of the court of Francis the firſt, are per- 
haps better known over all Europe, than are thoſe 
of James the firſt of England, although in point 
of time they were anterior by near a century. 

There 1s, however, a point, beyond which a 


liberal but corrected curioſity does not carry its 


reſearches. The events of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries are wrapped in too 
groſs a barbariſm, and obſcured by too pro- 
found an ignorance, to merit the pains or repay 
the trouble of an elaborate enquiry. Scarce any 
materials are to be procured ; ſcarce any of the 
great actuating motives which then influenced 
the princes or people, exiſt in any ſhape at pre- 
ſent ; ſcarce any deductions are applicable to 
theſe times, from the conduct or policy of thoſe. 
As knowledge and letters broke in upon this 
darkneſs, every thing riſes in its effe& upon the 
mind, and becontes of importance, The ob- 
jects ſwell to the view, and are more intimately 


diſcernable, —There is, perhaps, no exact and 
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preciſe æra at which to date this alteration, ' It 
cannot however be extended higher in the 
French annals, than to the acceſſion of Philip 
of Valois; and to bring it down to that of 
Charles the ſeventh, might be too ſevere e 
may begin with the reign of Charles the fifth. 
To give an accurate picture of kings or go- 
vernments, to throw many new lights on hiſtory, 
or to enter into an exact chronological narration 
of facts, is not the profeſſed object of this work. 
The intention is, to place before the reader 
thoſe ſtriking qualities of the ſucceſſive princes, 
which bring them forward to the eye, and cha- 
racterize the manners of the age in which they 
flouriſhed; to make him acquainted with the 


chief miniſters, or miſtreſſes, or generals, who 


acted the ſecond parts under them; and to in- 
dulge the fulleſt liberty of reflection, cenſure, 
or admiration, uninfluenced by preſcription, 
prejudice, or country. 


If we ſurvey the ſituation of France at the 


period when this Hiſtory commences, it pre- 


ſents a ſcene of deſolation, and almoſt of anar- 


1364. 
April. 


chy. The pretenſions of Edward the third of 


England to that crown, had involved the king- 
dom in blood and ruin. If he did not attain 
the complete gratification of his ambition, his 
thirſt of glory at leaſt was ſatiated by the cap- 
tivity of John, the father of Charles the fifth; 
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1364. and the peace of Bretigny had reſtored to him 


HA 


all thoſe provinces which his anceſtors had poſ- 
ſeſſed in Guyenne and Gaſcony. His ſon, the 
Black Prince, yet dreadful from the fields of 
Crecy and of Poitiers, held his Court in theſe 
dominions. He was ſtill in the prime of man- 
hood, and his character, adorned with all the 
ſhining qualities of a warrior and a ſovereign, 
ſpread terror to the remoteſt limits of the French 
monarchy, | 

Charles, ſurnamed the Bad, king of Navarre, 
had already been active in all the commotions 
of the preceding reign; he had pretenſions to 
the crown of France in right of his mother Jane, 
daughter of Louis the tenth, and his turbulent and 
diſcontented ſpirit induced him to form alliances 
of the cloſeſt nature with the Engliſn. Nature 
had endowed him with all thoſe talents and 
qualifications, which, under the guidance of a 


vicious heart, are eminently pernicious. He 


captivated the multitude by his munificence and 
generoſity. Verſed in all the arts of addreſs, and 
even of eloquence to varniſh over his crimes, he 
had boldneſs enough to perpetrate the moſt atro- 
cious. He was an avow'd and inveterate enemy to 
Charles the fifth, to whom 1t 1s pretended that he 
had adminiſter'd poiſon when Dauphin ; and the 
effects of which, though retarded, yet eventu- 
ally terminated in his death ſome years afttrwards. 
Fickle and perfidious, he violated even his in- 


tereſts to gratify his paſſions, and trampled on 
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the laws of conſanguinity, of patriotiſm, and of 
honour. | 7 

Bands of deſperate ſoldiery, to whom the late 
wars had given birth, and whom the peace had 


render'd unneceſſary, over-ran the provinces, 


and added to the general confuſion The 


lands lay deſert and uncultivated; a plague had 
ſwept away prodigious numbers of the people; 


and the taxes, which the ranſom of the late 


king and the diſorders of the ſtate had encreaſed 
to an unprecedented degree, tended to produce 
a ſpirit of revolt and diſaffection among them. 

Charles, the eldeſt ſon of John, had only at- 
tained his twenty-ſixth year when he aſcended 
the throne ; but he had been educated in adver- 
ſity, the ſchool of great princes. Inſtructed by 
the fatal experience of his father and grand- 
father, he ſtudjouſly avoided thoſe errors into 
which their preſumption and raſhneſs had led 
them. 

A ſucceſſion of victories and conqueſt had 
raiſed the courage of the Engliſh nation, and 
depreſſed the genius of France. Two able and 
powerful princes commanded the Engliſh, both 
in the vigour of their age. Though the ſtorm 
had ſpent its force, it was not yet ſubſided, nor 
did any apparent decline in their affairs mark 
the moment when they might be attacked with 
ſucceſs. Charles knew how to adopt that wary 
and temporiſing policy, which peculiarly diſtin- 
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1364: guiſhes ſtateſmen born to retrieve the affairs of 


— empires, and which almoſt always finally at- 


tains its ends. It is not fortune, but wiſdom, 
that diſpoſes of the events of human life, 
1367 A circumſtance which at firſt ſeemed to carry 
and 68. the Engliſh glory to the greateſt heighth, apen'd 
to Charles the occaſion he ſo much deſir'd, and 
enabled him from the receſſes of the Louvre ta 
regain without a battle all that both his prede- 
ceſflors had loſt, Pedro, ſurnam'd the Cruel and 
the Wicked, reign'd in Caſtile. He had put 
his queen to death by poiſon, though young, 
beauriful, and virtuous, to gratify a miſtreſs to 
whom he was enſlay'd *. He had murder'd one 
pf his brothers, and attempted the lives of the 
athers. Henry de Traſtemare, the eldeft of . 
theſe, weary of the tyrant's exceſſes, and puſh'd 
by deſpair, fled into France, Charles the fifth 


US Th receiv'd 


* Pedro the Cruel was marry'd to Blanch, daughter of 
the duke of Bourbon. Previous to the completion of the 
poptials, the king became enamour'd of Mary de Padilla, 
whom he firſt ſaw by accident at the houſe of Don Alfonſo 
d' Albaquerque, prime miniſter of Caſtile, under whoſe 
wife, Mary de Padilla had been educated. So violent was 
the paſſion which Pedro conceiv'd for her, that it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty, .and in compliance with the urgent 
importunities of the queen his mother, that he could be 
prevailed on to eſpouſe the princeſs Blanch. The ceremony 
on that occaſion was perform'd with an indecent haſte, and 
in a gloomy ſilence which ſeemed but too prophetic of the 


un nappy 
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receiy'd him with open arms, lent him a gene- 1367 


ral and troops, with which he return 
Spain, and by whoſe aſſiſtance he dethron'd his 
rival. | | 

Pedro, deteſted and odious even to foreigners, 
endeavoured in vain to find an aſylum in Por- 
tugal ; and after wandering ſome time in Ga- 
licia, he embark'd for Bourdeaux, to implore 
the protection and aſſiſtance of the prince of 
Wales, who reſided in that city, as capital of 
Guyenne, Fond of military fame, and flatter'd 
by the title of reſtorer or dethroner of kings, in 
an evil hour the prince conſented. He marched 
acroſs the Pyrenees, and met Henry de Traſ- 
temare in the plains of Navarette. Victory, 
which ſtill waited on him, declared in his fa- 
your. He replaced Pedro on the throne, and 


d into and 68. 


—— — 


was repaid with that ingratitude which he ought 


to have expected. Scarce could he carry back 
to France the half of his troops, thinned by 
diſtempers, 


unhappy cataſtrophe that follow'd.— Pedro exerted the ut- 
moſt effort of reſtraint on his inclinations, in remaining two 
days with his new queen, On the third he quitted her, and 
return'd to his miſtreſs. She redoubled her careſſes to 
retain her lover, and ſucceeded. She even engaged him to 
compel his wife to leave the kingdom, and return into 
France. But Pedro, to whom crimes were familiar, caus'd 
her to be poiſon d. This infamous deed was committed in 
1361, when Blanch was ſcarce 25 years old, Mary de Pa- 
dilla ſurviv'd her only a ſhort time, 
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diſtempers, unrecompenſed, and diſcontented. 


and 69. He himſelf could not eſcape the attacks of a 


1369 
and 70, 


diſcaſe, which, though not immediately mortal, 
incapacitated him for thoſe feats of arms, and 
that exertion of perſonal . proweſs, which had 
render'd him ſo eminent and renowned. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, the ſecond captain only 
of his age while the Black Prince could bear 
the weight of armour; who had been twice his 


priſoner, and whom Edward had ſet free from a 


magnanimous contempt of his capacity, now 
came forward. Charles put into his hand the 
conſtable's ſword, and order'd him to unſheath 
it againſt the enemies of France. In vain did 
the conqueror of Poitiers attempt to ſupport the 
great name which he had acquired in war. In 
vain, with an indignant pride, did he threaten 
to appear with ſixty thouſand men, and a hel- 
met on his head, before his ſovereign lord the 
king of France, who ſummoned him as vaſſal. 
Debilitated, feeble, and depreſs'd by the ad- 
vances of diſeaſe, he made only ſome inef- 
fectual efforts to ſtem the torrent of adverſe 


fortune, His death follow'd not many years 
after; and the minority which took place under 
his fon, Richard the ſecond, who ſucceeded to 


the Engliſh crown, left Charles and du ONT 

an almoſt undiſputed conqueſt, 
In a few years all the fruits of the victories 
of Edward the third were loſt; and of the vaſt 
| dominions 


CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


dominions which he had acquired, only Calais, 
Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, with an inconſiderable 
territory, remained to his ſucceſſor. France had 
recover'd her natural and ancient aſcendant, 
while a wiſe and vigorous adminiſtration ſuc- 
ceeding to the paſt convulſions, produced effects 
the moſt beneficial. Order: and tranquillity be- 
gan to reſume their ſeat in the provinces from 
which they had ſo long been baniſhed, and the 
houſe of Valois no. longer held a precarious 
throne; when Charles the fifth expir'd in the 
prime of his age. Hiſtorians attribute his death 
to the effects of that poiſon which the king of 
Navarre had adminiſtered to him many years 
before, and the conſequences of which a Ger- 
man phyſician had delay'd in ſome degree by 


: nan iſſue in his arm, which he at the ſame time 


predicted muſt be attended by death if ever it 
was clos'd. Whether this ſtory does not carry 
with it a certain air of the marvellous, or whe- 
ther poiſons can be thus delayed and mitigated, 
may perhaps appear doubtful *, Whatever was 

the 


All the cotemporary writers agree in the aſſertion, that 
the King of Navarre adminiſter'd poiſon to the Dauphin; 
and that it was ſo violent as to cauſe his hair, nails, and 
the external ſkin to come off. The emperor Charles the 
fourth ſent him a phyſician, who in ſome degree ſuſpended 
the progreſs, and diminiſh'd the mortal tendency of the 


venom, by opening an iſſue in his arm. About a fortnight 
before his death, the King caus'd himſelf to be remoy'd to 


the 


11 
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to 
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1380: the cauſe, the effect was ruinous and deſtructive 

— to the kingdom. With the king expired the 

guardian genius of the monarchy; and France, 

reſcued by his wiſdom, relapſed into all the 
miſeries ſhe had previouſly experienced. 

It is unneceſſary to draw the character of 

Charles the fifth: it is ſeen in the epitome of 


the Chateau de Beauté upon the Marne, in hopes of deriy- 
ing benefit from the change of air. The ſymptoms of his 
diſorder becoming more inveterate, he prepar'd himſelf for 
his end with the utmoſt magnanimity and compoſure. He 
was in his forty-fourth year when he expired. Chriſtina de 
Piſan, daughter to Thomas de Piſan, aſſures us with the 
greateſt ſolemnity, that the king died exactly at the hour, 
which her father, who was aſtrologer to that prince, had 
predicted. The belief in magic was a characteriſtic of the 
century, and ſubſiſted, though ſamewhat diminiſhed in its 
influence, for ages terwards. Voltaire, accuſtomed to 
treat all ſuperſtition h contempt, and none more ſo than 
thoſe which have been ſuppoſed to attend or produce the 
deaths of princes, denies that Charles's end was cauſed or 
accelerated by poiſon.—** The poiſon,” ſays he, of which 
% Charles the fifth died, was a bad conſtitution.” Charles 
the Bad himſelf ſurviv'd the king of France about ſeven 

FE years, and periſh'd by a death equally fingular and de- 
| 14 plorable, in a very advanced age.— He was attack'd with 
1 the leproſy, a diſeaſe in that century common through all 
E 111! Europe. His phyſicians had ordered him to be wrapped in 
4 1 bandages of linen previouſly ſteeped in brandy and ſulphur. 
1 A ſpark of fire accidentally falling on him, he was ſo miſe- 

| rably burnt before his attendants could extinguiſh it, that 
Till! he expir d at Pampelona, the capital of Navazre, only three 
i | days after, 
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his reign. His ſagacity, his maſterly and tem- 1380, 
per'd policy were ſuperiour to all the brillancy ——— 


of military glory, He foreſaw the evils which 
muſt inevitably befal the ſtate from the fitua« 
tion of affairs; but he foreſaw without being 
able to redreſs them. He had intended to veſt 
the regency in the queen, one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed and virtuous princeſſes of her time; 
but her death deprived the kingdom of this re- 
ſource “; and Bertrand du Gueſclin, from whoſe 

valour 


Jane, queen of Charles the fifth, was daughter to 
Peter the firſt, duke of Bourbon. She was born in 1337, 
and married to the prince in 1350, neither of them having 
compleated their thirteenth year. She was beautiful in her 
perſon, and poſſeſſed of talents which rendered her worthy 
the throne of France. The king her huſband was paſſion- 
ately attached to her: he conſulted her on affairs of ſtate, 
and frequently carried her to the parliament on days of ſo- 
lemnity, where ſhe took her ſeat publicly by his fide. She 
appeared there in May 1369, when Charles declared war on 
Edward the third of England, for his pretended infractions 
of the treaty of Bretigny. Though the king bad three 
brothers in the vigour of their age, yet he had, by his 
will, delegated the regency to her, in caſe of her ſurviving 
him. The queen died in childbed at the hotel de St. Paul 
in Paris, in February 1378. Froiſſart ſays, that her health 
and conſtitution were deeply injured during her pregnancy, 
by her perſiſting to bathe, contrary to the advice and re- 
monſtrances of her phyſicians, which was very prejudicial to 
her ; © et la,” ſays Froiflart, . lui commenga le mal de 
la mort.” Her death appears to have been a real miſ- 
fortune to France, under the circumſtances in which it took 
place. 
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b} 1380. valour and conduct the ſtate might have drawn 
. —— infinite advantages, was now no more. Perhaps 


Ul | no event was ever more fatal to France than the 
Tf death of Charles, nor can it be doubted, that 
if he had liv'd a few years longer, he would 
1 have obtain'd the moſt complete ſuperiority 
over the Engliſh, whom the errors and miſcon- 
1 duct of Richard the ſecond had involved in all 
|| | the confuſion of civil diſcord “. 
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, | 


Sept. Charles the ſixth, who ſucceeded to the throne, 
1380. was only twelve years of age; and as it was 


therefore neceſſary to appoint a regent during 
| his 


- 


The uniform and ſyſtematical conduct of Charles the 
fifth as a politician and a ſovereign, in a ferocious age, 
when war and battles decided the fate of nations, impreſs 
us with the moſt elevated ideas of his capacity and grandeur 
of mind. Theſe extraordinary endowments procured him 
the epithet of The Wiſe;“ —a title to which his whole 
reign evinces his juſt pretenſions. Petrarch, who viſited 
France in the time of his father John, was equally aſtoniſh'd 
and delighted at the indications he then gave of a judgment 
above his years, and capable already of directing the greateſt 
affairs of ſtate, Edward the third himſelf, his antagoniſt, 
made the eulogium of Charles, when he declared, that no 
prince of his age had ſo ſeldom drawn his ſword ; yet that 
none had ever given him ſo much diſturbance.” The 
whole ſeries of his policy was directly oppoſed to that of his 
predeceſſors, John and Philip of Valois, whoſe impetuous 
and ill-govern'd violence had precipitated their kingdom 

and ſubjects into the moſt deplorable calamities. 3 
y 
| 


CHARLES THE SIXTH, 
his minority, the late king, conſcious that his 1380. 


brother the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of John, 


had the juſteſt claim from proximity of blood, 


nominated him to that charge previous to his 
death. His firſt care was to aſſume the power; 
but as the perſon of the prince and the care of 


his education were conſigned to other hands, 
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theſe divided and jarring intereſts ſoon broke 
out into open animoſity. The regent ſeems to 
have been marked by no other qualities than an 
unbounded rapacity, and an inordinate ambi- 
tion; vices too common to perſons of exalted 
ſtations, to form any great diſcrimination. of 
character, | 

The duke of Berri, ſecond brother to Charles 
the fifth, was a prince of mean abilities, and whom 
the ſuperior talents of his competitors-in admi- 
niſtration ever retained in a ſort of ſubordination 
and inferiority. | 

Philip, duke of Burgundy, the lait and youngeſt 
of the ſons of John, was already celebrated from 
his valour, and powerful from his dominions. 


The favourite of his father, by whoſe ſide he 


was taken priſoner at the battle of Poitiers, when 
his other ſons deſerted him, John had diſtin- 
guiſhed his courage and attachment by the in- 
veſtiture of Burgundy, the greateſt fief depen- 
dant on the crown, In this ſacrifice to affec- 
tion, he violated the rules of ſound policy, and 
laid the foundation of numerous ills, which his 
deſcendants 
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1380. deſcendants hag cauſe to regret. Superadded 
. co a dukedom in poſſeſſion, Philip had a vaſt 
Þ territory in expectation by his marriage with 
Margaret, daughter and heireſs of Albert of 
Bavaria, count of Haynault and Holland; and 
. as he was eminent for intrepidity, and not de- 
ficient in capacity, he formed an*inſuperable 
barrier to the power which the regent claim'd, 
and attempted. to exerciſe. The authority of 
this latter was however of ſhort duration, and 
that thirſt of dominion which characteriſed him, 
1 was the immediate cauſe of his ignominy and 
„ death. 
Wt The diſſolute and voluptuous Joan, who was 
$i deſcended from Charles of Anjou brother of St. 
Hy Louis, and ſo diſtinguiſhed for her talents, her 
crimes, and her misfortunes, reign'd at this 
time in Naples. Charles de. Durazzo, her re- 
lation whom ſhe had adopted as her ſucceſſor, 
and whom ſhe had bound by every obligation to 
be grateful to her, by an act of the baſeſt inhu- 
manity depos'd and murder'd his benefactreſs. 
1382. Previous to her death, the uhfortunate queen 
called to her aſſiſtance the duke of Anjou, and 
declared him heir and ſucceſſor to the throne, 
Inflam'd with deſire to take poſſeſſion of the 
diadem devolved to him, the regent redoubled 
5 exactions on the people, ſeized on all the 
treaſures which the late king had concealed 
within the walls of the caſtle of Melun; and 
7 a encouraged 
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ncouraged by the Antipope, from whom he 1382, 
ceived. the crown at Avignon, marched his 
roops into Italy, conſiſting of thirty thouſand 
avalry ; but the Neapolitan prince, too wiſe to 
azard a battle, and ſkilled in all the duplicity 
Italian negotiation, deluded his rival by chal- 
Wnges which he never meant to fulfil, and pro- 
w. Qed the execution of them till famine and 
4 ſeaſe began to waſte his forces. Surrounded, 
4 3 rraſs'd and continually purſued by a ſuperior 
® my, the duke of Anjou was at length reduc'd 
© extream diſtreſs, from which no efforts were 
Wade by his brothers to relieve, or extricate 
1 Dejected with. ſuch a ſeries of calamities, 1384. 
d forgotten in France, he at length ſunk un- 
r the weight of his misfortunes, and died at 
Pri in Calabria of a malignant diſtemper, in 


"WM greateſt poverty, and almoſt abandon'd. 


if we turn our view to France, we find all 1384 


6. diſorders and oppreſſions which uſually ac- to 
Wnpany minorities —The dukes of Berri and 139% 
Mrgundy, graſping at power, and exerciſing it 
che injury of the ſtate, gave riſe by their 

8 actions to ſedition and tumult. The young 
Ws Charles the ſixth, whom his father had 
Neun to train in Tentiments of virtue and great- 
6 now neglected in his education, ſtudi- 

4 ſly kept from an acquaintance with the af- 
rs of his kingdom, only taught to follow the. 
Pace, or immerſed in debauchery, ſeemed to 

Ga promiſe 


18 
1384 
to 
1390. 
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Oy of carrying it to his maſter, diſſipated it 


KINGS OF FRANCE: 
promiſe no termination to theſe public calami- 
ties. His heart indeed was generous- and be- 
neficent; he loved his people, and endeavour'd 
to give them proofs of this diſpoſition. Even 
his underſtanding, though uncultivated, and left 
to unfold itſelf without any aſſiſtance, yet ap- 
pears to have been clear, juſt, and manly. As 
he approach'd to years of maturity, the autho- 
rity of his uncles gradually diminiſh'd ; and 
when he firſt aſſum'd the reins of government, 
he conciliated the affections of his people by 
depriving the duke of Berri of the government 
of Languedoc, which he had greatly abuſed, and 
by the abſolute diſmiſſion of the duke of Bur- 
guady-. | nn 

The kingdom began to recover from the i 
evils of a divided legiſlature, and to enjoy a de- 
gree of tranquillity, when an accident the moſt 
extraordinary and deplorable renew'd and ag- 4 4 
gravated the national misfortunes mean 3 
the king's loſs of reaſon. The cvcuitftances 
which produced it are very curious. We mult 
go back a little, to trace them to their ſource. A H 

During the extreme diſtreſs to which Louis 
duke of Anjou was reduc'd in his unfortunate f 4 
expedition againſt Naples, he diſpatch'd the 
Seigneur de Craon into France to procure from 3 
the court a ſupply of money ; but this noble 
man, after having rais'd a conſiderable ſum, 5 
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t Venice in entertainments and courtezans. On 
ET ron's return to Paris, he was accus'd by the duke 


WA njou's calamities and death; and having after- 
fr MVards attempted to aſſaſſinate Olivier de Cliſſon, 

7 onſtable of France, he was oblig' d to take ſhelter 
In Bretagne, where the duke of that country re- 
eiv'd and protected him“. Charles, inſtigated 
2 his miniſters demanded the criminal, and on 


* The Seigneur de Craon's reſentment againſt Olivier de 
liſſon aroſe from the following circumſtance. Craon had 
een in high favour with the king's" brother, Louis duke of 
orleans. An indiſcreet expreſſion having eſcap'd him” to 
She ducheſs Valentina, which ſeem'd to inſinuate that her 
Wuſband was engag'd in a criminal amour, it ſoon, reach'd 
ee duke's ear, who immediately diſgrac'd him without 
ſigning any cauſe, and even prevail'd on the king to ba- 
in him from the court, Craon, having had ſome pre- 
43 2 ous diſpute with the conſtable, imputed the pm ger to 


- is ſuggeſtions, and reſolv'd on revenge. 
in Juvenal des Urſins has related the particulars of the 
* I laſſination. As Olivier de Cliſſon return'd from the hotel 


e St. Pol, where Charles the ſixth then kept his court, 
raon attack'd him with twenty ſoldiers. The confta- 
ile defended himſelf againſt fo great a diſparity of num- 
iis . ders with the moſt determin'd courage ; and at length, 
orer'd with wounds, he gain'd a tradeſman's ſhop, at 
he door of which he ſunk down from loſs of blood. Craon, 
4 pprehending him to be dead, eſcap'd with his aſſaſſins 
rom Paris, and took refuge in Bretagne, —He obtain'd the 
e- 4 king's pardon for this atrocious crime ten years afterwards, 
ws 3 at the interview which took place between Charles the ſixth 
A 5 and Richard the ſecond king of England, near Calais. 


at 5 C 2 | the 


4 pf Berri as the author of his brother the duke of 


1391. 
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| 4 292. the duke's refuſal, prepared to ſeize him by 
10 ¶ ſorce at the head of a conſiderable army. As he 
11 1392. continued his march towards Bretagne through 


Z 


15 a foreſt between Mans and La Fleche, in the 
if day-time, a tall man, black and hideous, came L 

from among the trees, and ſeizing his horſe's & | 

bridle cried out, Arrete Rat! ou vas tu? Tv 

cc es trahi.” ——then, inſtantly diſappear'd. The . NT 


* 
4 
. h 


king, however, purſued his journey, in defiance ? E 
of this denunciation, when a ſecond accident, 4 
abſolutely caſual, produced on him effects the A 
moſt violent and fatal. It was in the month of 
Auguſt, and the heat was inſupportable. A 
page who carried the king's lance, having 4 
fallen aſleep upon his horſe, let it fall upon 2 
helmet which another page carried before him: 
the noiſe which this caus'd, the fight of the 
lance, and the words of the phantom recurring 
all at once to the king's imagination, he be- 
heved they were going to deliver him to his I Y 
enemies; and this apprehenſion acting ſtrongly 
on his ſenſes, produc'd an inſtant fit of de- 
lirium. He drew his ſword, and ſtriking furi- 
ouſly at all thoſe about him, killed and wounded | 23 
ſeveral before any one had force or addreſs 4 n 
enough to ſeize him: they effected it at length; 
the king, weary'd with his efforts, fell into 4 . 
ſort of lethargic ſwoon ; and in this condition 3 * 
they carried him, tied down in a cart, to the city 
of Mans. 


4 * 
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rſt ſighi fo apparently fictitious, that we ſhould 
4 ertainly be induced to treat it as ſuch; if, ſu- 
radded to the univerſal teſtimony of the con- 
mporary writers, ſome of them did not give 
WF reaſon to believe, that the duke of Burgundy 
t on foot this engine. He was the ſtrict ally 
5 3 the duke of Bretagne; had ſtrongly oppoſed 
Me king's march, and was become uſeleſs, and 
@priv'd of power. Charles was only juſt re- 
SD vered from a fever at Amiens, in which he 
Wd given ſome ſymptoms of a diſorder'd un- 
rſtanding, which the phantom and fright were 
Wtrcmely calculated, in that ſuperſtitious and 
barous age, to heighten into frenzy. 
"WE The vohappy prince recover'd his fenſes 
I in on the third day, but not that clearneſs of 
rception and underſtanding which he had 
teviouſly poſſeſſed ; and the expedition being 
nder'd abortive by his loſs of reaſon, he was 
3 Pnducted back to Paris by his uncles “. 
g The 


»The account given of this extraordinary ſtory by the 
Whor of the Anonymous Hiſtory of Charles the Sixth,” 
Po was in the army at the time, and a ſpectator of the 
Peident, is too curious entirely to omit ; eſpecially as ig 
fers in ſome particulars from that of the other French 
ſtorians, and may be regarded as highly authentic. 
3 The king,“ ſays he, during four days previous to this 
attack of frenzy, had betray'd evident marks of diſtraction 
in his geſture and diſcourſe. On the 5th of Auguſt he 
b C a % order'd 
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The ſtory of the man in the wood appears at 1392: 
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The incapacity of the king for the manage- 
ment of public affairs reduc'd him once more 
to a ſtate of tutelage; and the neceſſity of veſt- 
ing the royal power in more able hands, brought 
forward to view on this occaſion two characters 
which had hitherto remained in a ſort of -obſcu- 
rity——the queen, and the duke of Orleans, 2 
The firſt of — Jos of Bavaria, was a 


ec . he troops MF PLAN up, as if with an inten. 7 
*« tention to review them. He plac'd himſelf at their 
«© head, compleatly arm'd, and led them on to a Jazaretto, 
*« at an inconſiderable diſtance from the city of Mans. At 
te that moment a beggar of a very mean appearance ruſn'd 1 . 
from amongſt the croud, and approaching the king, cried 
*© out, ——* My prince, where are you going? They are 
© about to betray you. He proceeds to relate the circum. 
ſtance of the lance, which compleated the king's terror, and 
produced an inſtant fit of frenzy. Charles,“ continues he, 5 * 
e killed three perſons beſides the page who dropp'd his lance, 
% one of whom was a gentleman of Guyenne, called the 3 
* baſtard of Polignac. His ſword at length breaking in 
* his hand, he was with great difficulty diſarm'd and ſe L 
« cured. The violence of the fit had ſo exhauſted the 
„ king's ſtrength, that he ſunk down motionleſs and ſenſe- 7 
« leſs. An almoſt inſenfible pulſe about his heart, and 
„ ſome remains of warmth, were the. only indications be | 
«© gave of life. He recover'd on the third day, and learnt 
„% with horror the misfortune which had befallen him. He. 
„ implor'd pardon and abſolution for the deaths he had un- 4 
*« knowingly occaſion'd, received the ſacrament, and ſo- A 
*« lemnly vow'd, as an expiation of his treſpaſs, to viſit the 
, churches of our lady of Chartres and St. Denis. Theſe 1 
«« promiſes he religiouſly perform'd on his recovery.“ 1 
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ſtraint, her thirſt of power was not leſs infatia- 
able: She poſſeſs d the moſt captivating addreſs, 
and excell'd in the arts of intrigue. Violent, 
implacable, vindictive, and capable of actions 
the moſt cruel and unnatural in the purſuit of 

her favourite objects, ſhe involy'd the kingdom 

. in war and tumult, violated every feeling of a 

| a : parent, by diſinheriting her offspring, and at 
ir length liv'd to become ſupremely odious and 
4 deſpicable, even to that party for whom ſhe had, 
We ſacrific'd every conſideration of public benefit or 
WE humanity. | 
f The duke of Orleans was the only brother of 
the king: he had juſt attain'd his twentieth 
year, when the madneſs of Charles ſeemed to 
RE authorize him to lay claim to the regency. If +» 

his unripe age diſqualified him for ſo high and 

important a truſt, his proximity of blood plac'd 
. 23 him by one degree nearer to the throne than 
Yd his uncle and competitor, the duke of Burgundy. 
"8 His character reſembled in many reſpects that of 
his unclethe duke of Anjou, late regent, The ſame, 
rapacity: equal or greater profuſion : more im- 
petuous paſſions. Amorous from complexion, and 
form'd by nature to ſucceed in gallantry, he ſet no 
bounds to, and drew no veil over his exceſſes. 
Tho' married very early to Valentina daughter 
of the duke of Milan, a princeſs of genius, 
C4 beauty 


j a princeſs of uncommon perſonal beauty. Fond 1392. 
= of pleaſure, to which ſhe ſacrific d without re 
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= detly attach'd'to him, he yet indulg'd himſelf in 
all the libertiniſm of irregular pleaſures ; and 
after- his brother's laſs of reaſon, enter'd into 
connections with the queen, which there is too 
much reaſon to ſuppoſe were criminal and inceſ- 
tuous. His ambitious views were however diſ- 
appointed for the preſent, and the ſtates being 
aſſembled in this critical emergency, conferred 
the adminiſtration of affairs on the duke of Bur- 
gundy.— Meanwhile the wretched king reco- 
ver'd in ſome degree his health and intellects, 
when another accident, ſcarce leſs extraordinary 
than thoſe by which he was firſt depriv'd of 


them, again produc'd a fatal relapſe. 


Doring an entertainment, given in hanour of 
the marriage of one of the queen's attendants, 
and in which the king danced, a groupe of 
maſques enter'd the apartment, linked together 
with chains, and dreffed like bears. The duke 
of Orleans, willing to inſpect them cloſely, took 
a flambeau in his hand, and holding it too near, 
unhappily ſet fire to their dreſſes, which being 
daubed with pitch were inſtantly in a blaze: 
the room was in flames, and three of them were 
burnt to death. Every one anxious for their 
own preſervation forgot the king, and he was 
on the point of being involv'd in this cataſtro- 
phe, when the ducheſs of Berri, with uncom- 
mon preſence of mind, wrapt him in her cloak; 


and 
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and preſerv'd him from the danger. —This vio- 1393-, 
lent ſhock however threw the king into a ſecond TP 
paroxyſm of frenzy; and, as the ideas of magic 
and ſorcery were univerſally received in thoſe 
times, the people imputed his relapſe to the ef- 
ect of charms and incantations. After all the 
arts of medicine then known had been exhauſted, 
- == recourſe was had to magicians, proceſſions, and 
| 2 Wfaits—but the malady was 1ncurable, and ac- 
X company'd the unhappy monareh, though with 
intervals of reaſon, to the laſt moments of his 
lte. 4 
4 The government during the ſucceeding years 1393 
3 preſents a frightful picture of confuſion and anar- 396. 
chy. The diſcordant intereſts and contending 
parties of the two dukes of Orleans and Burgun- 
dy, grew up into factions of the moſt rancorous 
4 W and inveterate animoſity. The people were 
loaded with exactions the moſt oppreſſive. - Or- 
2 der, ceconomy, national honour, and internal 
RW tranquillity had fled from France. The wiſe 
and ſalutary edicts of Charles the fifth were ob- 
literated, or counteracted, and the kingdom, in- 
volv'd in every calamity, was only preſerv'd 
from a renewal of the Engliſh invaſions by fimi- 
lar evils in that kingdom, which as yet prevent- 
ed and retarded them. 

In his intervals of recovery, Charles was car- 1 396 
ried as a pageant to ceremonies of ſtate; he *® 
met the king of England, Richard the ſecond, 1399 
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near Calais, where they formed an ill- aſſorted 
alliance between Richard and Iſabella, daughter 
to Charles, then only ſeven years of age, and 
which was never conſummated, Soon after, he 
was conducted to Rheims, to receive a viſit from 
Wenceſlaus the emperor. - That brutal and de- 
ſpicable prince, whom his ſubjects, weary of his 
exceſſes, at length juſtly depoſed, amidſt the 
fplendor of his reception, gave proofs of a ſub- 


jection to his appetites the moſt unreſtrain'd 


and debaſed, To ſuch a pitch did he abandon 
himſelf, that when the dukes of Berri and Bour- 
bon came in the morning to conduct him to a 
banquet, to which the king had previouſly in- 
vited him, they found him ſenſeleſs from intox- 
rcation, and utterly incapacitated for partaking 
of the entertainment *, 

When Charles relaps'd into inſanity, he was 
violent and untractable: he could not bear the 


®* Theſe viſits of ſovereign princes to each other, were 
common in that age, Charles the fourth, emperor of Ger- 
many, and father of Wenceſlaus, made one to Charles the 
fifth of France at Paris, and was magnificently received.— 
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Wenceſlaus being totally incapable, from the effects of wine, 1 


of waiting on the king, was regaled by him the following 
day, when he exerted the greateſt effort of reſtraint and ſelf- 
denial over his appetites, in not intoxicating himſelf before 
dinner. The -feſtivities and debaucheries of the two mo- 
narchs rekindled Charles's madneſs, and reduced him to the 
neceſſity of breaking up the interview, and returning to his 
capital, 

| queen 
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queen in his preſence, and often proceeded even to 
ſtrike her *. Valentina, ducheſs of Orleans alone 
was acceptable to him; and as her company 
always calm'd his agitations, and produc'd 


thoſe effects, of which even lunatics are ſuſcep- 
tible towards an object beloved, it afforded her 


enemies an opportunity to render her deteſtable 
to the people; who imputed all theſe ſymptoms 
and changes to magical powers, which ſhe was 
ſuppoſed to have uſed to impair the king's health 
and underſtanding.-The adminiſtration mean 


The picture which Jean Juvenal des Urſins, (a cotem- 
porary writer of great credit,) has given of the king's un · 
happy diſtemper, is ſo ſimple and touching, as to excite com- 
miſeration very highly. g 
„ C' ẽtoĩt grande pitiẽ de la maladie du Roi, et ne con- 
noiſſoit perſonne quelconque. Lui- mme ſe deconnoiſſoĩt, 
** et diſoit que ce n'etoit il pas. On lui amenoit la Reine, 
et ſembloit qu'il ne Veut oncques vue; et n'en avoit point 

memoire, ne connoiſſance, ne d'hommes ou de femmes 
quelconques, excepte de la ducheſſe d'Orleans ; car il la 
voyoit et regardoit tres volontiers, et Pappelloit belle ſœur. 
Et comme ſouvent il y a de mauvaiſes langues, on diſoit, 
et publioient aucuns, qu'elle l' avoit enſoreelẽ par le moyen 
de ſon Pere le duc de Milan, qui Etoit Lombard, et que 
en ſon pays on uſoit de telles choſes; et l' une de plus do- 
lentes et couroucces qui y fut, c'ẽtoĩt la ducheſſe d' Or- 
leans, et n'eſt à croire ou preſumer qu'elle eut voulu faire 
ou penſer,” 

It appears by this account, with what contempt he juſtly 


treated the popular prejudices againſt the ducheſs of Or- 
jeans. 
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while fluctuated between the rival factions: that 
of Orleans obtain'd a ſhort aſcendant, during 
which they exerciſed ſo ſevere an oppreſſion, that 
the Burgundian party again regain'd the ſupe- 
riority ; "when the king once more emerging 
from'a long fit of inſanity, and influenc'd by 
the cries of his people, depriv'd both the dukes 
of all authority, and veſted the government in 
the queen and council. 

The two factions, confirmed by perpetual 
competition, were tranſmitted to ſucceeding ge- 
nerations. Philip duke of Burgundy died at 
this time in Brabant, and his ſon John, ſurnam'd 
% Sans Peur,” fucceeded to his ample territo- 
ries, and vaſt pretenſions. He poſſeſſed all that 
magnificence and ſplendour of character which 
ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſh'd the houſe of Burgun- 
dy, and ſeem'd hereditary in their line. His 
intrepidity and love of power were not inferiour | 4 
to his munificence; and the extreme confuſion 
which prevailed throughout the court and king- MY 
dom, ſoon gave him an opportunity to renew Mi 
the ſcenes which had been acted under his fa- 
ther. | 

Charles, who had again relaps'd into the hor- 
rors of his former condition, could oppoſe no 
obſtacle to the oppreſſions or mal-adminiſtration 
of thoſe who poſſeſſed themſelves of his autho- 
rity. Iſabella and the duke of Orleans had 
formed connections of the moſt intimate nature, 


and 
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and divided between them the ſovereign power. 
The clamours of the Pariſians, ſcandalized at an 
union ſo apparently cemented by perſonal and 
unjuſtifiable motives, and driven to deſpair by 
the rapacity exercis'd over them, recall'd the 
duke of Burgundy, who was receiv'd into the 
capital with acclamations. He took his ſeat in 
the council: the queen and duke retired to Me- 
lun, and leſt the field to their competitor. 
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occaſion to ſtrengthen and confirm his influence; 
— He betroth'd his daughter to the young Dau- 
phin Louis, and affected an attention to the un- 
happy king, whom his wife and brother had 
ſhamefully abandoned to want and every ſpe- 
Lies of diſtreſs during his fits of inſanity“ . He 
geain'd the affections of the people by an allevia- 
tion of the impoſts; and a forced reconciliation 
Mt laſt took place, on which the queen return'd 


maſs together, and ſolemnly vowed on the ſacra- 
ments an eternal oblivion of paſt animoſiries, 


* Juvenal des Urſins draws a frightful and almoſt incre- 
dible picture of the miſerable condition of Charles the ſixth 
in his paroxyſms of frenzy. The governeſs of the royal 
children confeſs'd to him in one of his lucid intervals, chat 
the frequently had not wherewithal to feed or cloath them. 

— Alas!” anſwer'd the king, with a ſigh, © I am myſelf 
* no better treated.” He held in his hand at the ſame time, 
a golden cup, in which he had juſt drank, and this he —_ 
her for the ſupply of his childrens* neceſſities. 


| Thoſe 


The duke of Burgundy did not neglect the 
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to Paris, and the two dukes embracing, heard 
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140% PThoſe who know human nature well, will 
e not be ſurpriſed to find the duke of Orleans's 
aqaſſaſſination following almoſt immediately after 
theſe marks of diſſembled friendſhip. He was 
on his return from the hotel de St. Pol, where 
he had paſs'd the evening with the queen, who 
was newly recovered from child-bed. It was 
night, and the duke was mounted on a mule, 8 
accompanied only by two or three ſervants. ' A 
Norman gentleman, ſtimulated by revenge for 
* the loſs of an employment of which he had been 
"depriv'd by the duke, ſurrounded him with 
eighteen aſſaſſins in the © Rue Barbette.” He 
cut off the duke's hand with the firſt blow of a 
battle - ax: at the ſecond, he ſtruck him from 
his mule; and with the third, he clove his ſcull, 
leaving him dead upon the ground. The whole 
band then made their eſcape, and took refuge 
in the duke of Burgundy's palace. 
The motives which gave riſe to this deteſtable 
crime are ſomewhat ambiguous and obſcure: 
the French hiſtorians ſay they were more per- 
ſonal than political. The gallantries of the 
duke of Orleans were notorious ; and it is pre- 
tended, that he had not only ſucceeded in an 
amour with the ducheſs of Burgundy, but had 
even the boldneſs and inſolence to inſult her 
huſband, by introducing him into a cabinet 
hung with the portraits of thoſe women he had 


WS amongſt which the ducheſs held a diſ- 
 tinguiſh'd 
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3 tinguiſh'd place. To whatever cauſe this 
crime be aſcrib'd, che kingdom long felt its 
| pernicious 


* 
| * 


== + Duhaillan affigns this amour as the cauſe of his mur- 
3 der; and Brantome confirms it as the tradition of his time. 
neſe are his words : 

Lous duc d Orleans, aieul de Louis ase inns. Van» 
; „tt tout haut dans un banquet ou Etoit le duc Jean de 
4 1 I © Bourgogne ſon couſin, qu'il avoit en ſon cabinet les por- 
IF traits des plus belles dames dont il avoit joui ; par cas 
* fortuit, un jour le duc Jean entrant dans ce cabinet, la 
premiere dame qu'il vit pourtraite, et ſe preſenta du pre- 
mier aſpe& devant ſes yeux, ce fut ſa noble dame et 
«« Epouſe, qu'on tenoĩt de ce temps tres belle.“ 

= Ye: Olivier de la Marche in his Memoirs declares, that 
the duke of Burgundy, too credulous, haſtily befiev'd an in- 


ted to aſſaſſinate him, and reſolving to anticipate the blow, 
caus d him to be aſſaſſinated. On the night of that cataſtrophe, 
9:4 She had paſſed part of the evening with Iſabella. About ſeven 
o'clock, one of the king's valets de chambre came to inform the 
duke, that his majeſty wiſh'd to ſee him immediately on an af- 
fair of importance: he went out, accompanied only by twogen- 


6 
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man gentleman's name, who headed the band, and diſpatch'd 
him, was Raoullet Ocquetouville: he had been one of the duke's 
retainers; and Louis having caus'd his name to be ſtruck out 
ſtom the liſt of the officers of his houſehold, Ocquetou- 
ville determin'd on vengeance. The affaflins, to elude pur- 
ſuit, ſet fire to a neighbouring houſe, and ſcattered gins or 
traps in the ſtreets. The duke of Burgundy affected at firſt 
the utmoſt ſorrow for the duke of Orleans's death; he at- 
tended his funeral, lamented, and wept over him—but when 
it was determin'd in council, to ſearch the houſes of all the 


princes 


2 { tlemen, and ſome footmen who carried flambeaux. The Nor- 
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A b formation given him, that Louis duke of Orleans had plot- 
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1407. pernicious conſequences, and the author of it 
w— met with an exact retribution many years after - 
wards on the bridge of Montereau. 

To write the hiſtory of the reign of Charles 
the fixth, from this æra to the battle of Azin- 
court, is to enumerate a ſeries of proſcriptions, 
maſſacres, and barbarities, almoſt unparalleled 
in any country or century. Marius or Sylla 
never exerciſed more unrelenting vengeance oper 
their vanquiſhed enemies in ancient Rome, than 
did the adherents of the duke of Orleans and 
the Burgundians, as they triumphed by turns in 
Paris. Two thouſand citizens periſhed in one 
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and diſappointed revenge, in the flower of her 
age. The queen, depriv'd of her lover and her 
faithful partizan, retir'd from Paris, overcome 
with terror—while the duke of Burgundy, too 
powerful to be amenable to puniſhment, not 
only avow'd his crime, but even attempted. to 


carnage. da * 

The young duke of Orleans, only ſixteen li 

years old, ſucceeded to his father's place, and 

loudly demanded vengeance for his murder. 

1403, Valentina of Milan, his mother, died of grief Y + 
=* 


princes and nobles to diſcover the murderers, he was, ſo 
troubled and terrified that he took the duke of Bourbgn- 
aſide, and confels'd to him that he was himſelf the perpe- 
trator of the crime. The ſenſuing day he fled into Flanders 
with his afſaſing. Theſe are the chief and moſt intereſting 
Particulars of that atrocious event. | 
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ers. Anarchy, uproar, and all the fury of civil 
aiſcord, reigned unrepreſſed and unreſtrained. 
The young Dauphin, Louis, began to appear 
midſt this ſcene of confuſion ; but his cha- 
Xacter, fickle, inconſtant, diſſolute, and graſping 
1 unlimited power, ſeemed rather formed to 


excuſe and juſtify it. The court, the capital, 
the kingdom, and the perſon of the ſovereign, 


e ſtate. 
The king, as he regain'd from time to time 
ce faint gleams of reaſon, was render'd ſub- 
WM rvient to every purpoſe of the predominant 
action; and was one while the protector of the 
Nuke of Burgundy, and at another the avenger 
f the duke of Orleans. During the returns of 
inſanity, he was often indecently neglected, 
Without a table, without money ſufficient to de- 
ay his neceſſary expences, even almoſt without 
Whanges of dreſs. As he was likewiſe uſually 
tractable, and difficult to manage at theſe 
Wmes, a young and beautiful miſtreſs was pro- 
Fur'd for him, of whom he became enamour'd, 
s he had been of the ducheſs of Orleans Va- 
gentina, and who alone had any influence or 
Wicendancy over him “. 
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* Odette de Champdivers miſtreſs to Charles, was daughter 
d a dealer in borſes; ſhe was young, lively, and beautiful. 
D The 
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1409 Paris, long oppreſs' d, became ſeditious ; and 
ut as it had ſuffer'd fo ſeverely from the abuſe of 
the royal power, attempted to repreſs it in ſome 

degree, and reduce it to narrower bounds. 

Such was the deplorable condition of the 
kingdom, when the ſtorm which had long me- 
nac'd, and which had been protracted by va- 
rious incidents, burſt at length. — Henry the 
fourth of England, who held his uſurpation by 

'.- a tenure too precarious to permit him to engage 
1413. in foreign wars, was lately dead; and a young 
| prince to whom the crown deſcended by a ſort 
of hercditary right, and who was endow'd with 
all the qualities of a warrior and a general, faw 
and improv'd the opportunity. Henry the fifth 
revived the antiquated and ill-founded preten- 
ſions of Edward the third to the crown of 
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The queen herſelf firſt preſented her to Charles the ſixth; and 
he became preſently enamour'd of this new miſtreſs. Her 
authority over him was fo great, in his fits of frenzy, that ſhe 
obtain'd the name of La Petite Reine;“ under which title 
ſhe is commonly known in hiſtory, The unhappy king, when 
ſeized with madneſs, would often perſiſt to wear the ſame 
linen, how dirty ſoever ; nor could any perſon except Odette 
induce him to deſiſt from this reſolution. Charles cohabited 
with her, and even had by her a daughter named Margaret 
de Valois. Charles the ſeventh acknowledged her as his 
ſiſter, gave her a very ample portion, and married her to the 
Seigneur de Belleville in Poictou. Claude, the laſt of their 
deſcendants, was killed at the battle of Coutras, in 1587, 
under the reign of Henry the thud, 
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France: he landed in Normandy ; and by the 
headſtrong impatience of his enemies, renew'd 
at Azincouft the laurels won by his anceſtors 
from Philip and John.* He then returned to 
England, carrying with him ſeveral captive 
princes of the blood, and the firſt nobility of 
France. 

Conſternation and affright were ſuperadded to 
all the other convulſions of ſtate, and every 
calamity was heighten'd by this foreign invaſion. 
At this juncture the Dauphin Louis died, 
He gave no preſage of happier times, nor can 
his death be regarded as a loſs to the kingdom. 
A dyſentery, occaſion'd by his irregularities, car- 
ried him off, though poiſon was ſuſpected and 
pretended to have been the cauſe. His ſecond 
brother, John, ſucceeded to his rights and title. 
This prince had married the duke of Bur- 
gundy's daughter, and was a zealous partizan of 
that faction; and as his death likewiſe follow'd 
within a year after that of the Dauphin, his 
eldeſt brother, it has been with more reaſon 
ſuppos'd that violent means were uſed for that 
purpoſe, The fable of his mother Iſabella having 
deſtroy'd him by a poiſon'd chain of gold which 
ſhe ſent him, is palpably falſe and legendary; 
but it is not equally certain, that Louis the 
ſecond, duke of Anjou, and king of Sicily, ſon 
to the prince who periſh'd in Calabria, was not 
the author of his death. Louis had married his 
D 2 daughter 
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1416. daughter to Charles duke of Touraine, the 


and permiſſion under a guard to Tours, after he 
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youngeſt of the king's ſons, who afterwards a- 
ſcended the throne; and it is ſaid, that to faci- 
litate the acceſſion of His ſon-in-law, he did not 
ſcruple to remove both the elder brothers, who 
ſtood between him and the crown “. 

Charles, deſtin'd to reinſtate the monarchy, 
which was attack'd on every fide, had been edu- 
cated in fentiments of the utmoſt deteſtation for 
the duke of Burgundy, and of attachment to the 
houſe of Orleans. The queen his mother, who had 
now unired her intereſt with the former of thoſe 
princes, was therefore ſent by his approbation 


had executed a fingular vengeance on one of her 
lovers, nam'd Louis Bois-Bourdon. This un- 
happy favourite was high-ſteward of the queen's 
houſhold, and on being put to the torture, con- 
feſſed even more than his enemies deſired or 


* Mezerai ſeems to declare I ouis the firſt Dauphin 
poiſon d. II tomba malade,” ſays he, “d'un flux de 
« yentre, dont il mourut, non ſans des marques apparentes 
«« de poiſon.” —But he does not mention the perpetrators of 
this crime. It ſeems to be a fact much more univerſally 
eſtabliſh'd, that John, the ſecond Dauphin, was put to death 
by violent means. Whether the king of Sicily was the 
author of it, can by no means be aſcertain'd ; but his am- 
bitious character juſtified the ſuſpicion. Even the duke of 
Burgundy was accus'd in the ſequel, but with much leſs 
reaſon or probability. He expir'd at the age of eighteen, 
at Compiegne in Picardy. 


expected 
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expected to extort from him. He was tied up 
in a ſack of leather, and thrown by night into 
the Seine, with this label annexed, „ Laiſſez 
« paſſer la juſtice du roi !''—An outrage which 
Iſabella never pardoned, and which ſhe after- 
wards ſeverely revenged, 


The queen's impriſonment was of ſhort du- 


ration : ſhe was reſcued by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and aſſum'd the regency. It is pre- 
tended that ſne had not leſs complaiſance for 
the aſſaſſin of the duke of Orleans, than ſhe 
had ſhewn to that duke himſelf; nor is there 


any difficulty in believing, that a princeſs who 


was ever a ſlave to the moſt impetuous paſſions, 
and whoſe irregularity of manners was noto- 
rious, did not heſitate to gratify her protector 
and deliverer by every compliance with his 
wiſhes. Her age, which was about forty-ſix or 
forty-ſeven years at that time, forms no ob- 
jection, as ſhe is univerſally allowed to have 
poſſeſs'd beauty the moit captivating and per- 
fectꝰ. 

Meanwhile 


* The contemporary writers in general accuſe the duke 
of Burgundy of criminal connections with the queen. He 
carried her off from the church, of Marmoutier near Tours, 
and conducted her to Chartres. Pontus Heuterus, in his 
life of John, expreſsly mentions Iſabella as one of his miſ- 
treſſes. Theſe are his words —©* Mulieroſior patre multo 
fait; viva enim uxore, pellices non ignobiles habuit, 
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bi 1418 Meanwhile Henry the fifth landing again in 
| i Fg Normandy, reguc'd all that fertile province un- 
1 der his ſubjection, unoppos'd by any enemy. 
Wl The faction of the duke of Burgundy, once more 
Wl triumphant, re-enter'd the capital in all the 
150 ſplendor of conqueſt, and took a vengeance the 
wel moſt ſanguinary on their opponents. The 
110 wretched king remain'd in their poſſeſſion, and 
! 1 the Dauphin Charles was ſcarcely ſav'd by the vi- 
. gilance and exertion of Tannegui du Chaſtel. The 
1 Engliſh monarch, at the head of a victorious 
army, approach'd. He demanded Catherine, 
daughter of Charles the ſixth in marriage, and 
the ſucceſſion to the kingdom, with the imme- 
diate inveſtiture of the regency under his father- 
in-law. Iſabella, deſperate, unnatural, deſtitute 
of every ſentiment of a mother or a queen, did 
not heſitate to comply with theſe ignominious 
and haughty demands. She even carried the 
princeſs her daughter to the city of Troyes in 
Champagne, where the nuptials with Henry were 
to be ſolemnized; but the duke of Burgundy, 
who was ſprung from the blood of France, and 
not yet loſt to the feelings of patriotiſm, of 
duty, and of public glory, paus'd at this fatal 
ſtep. He foreſaw it's almoſt certain and irre- 
mediable conſequences, and he determin'd to 


% quorum facile princeps extremis vitz temporibus, Giaci 
** fuit domina (de Giac) Hague regis Caroli /exti #x0r, non 
** ſatis bene audivit. ? 

| prevent 
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prevent them before it was too late. An ac- 
commodation with the Dauphin might yet re- 
trieve the falling ſtate; Charles invited and im- 
plor d him to it : Every principle of virtue de- 
manded it. 

An interview was agreed on at the bridge of 


Montereau-ſur-Yonne ; where a total amneſty 
of paſt crimes, aſſaſſinations, and animoſities, 


F . was to take place on both ſides, and a union of 
arms and intereſts to ſueceed. But whether the 


duke dreaded the vengeance due to his couſin 
the duke of Orleans's death; or whether he 
ſuſpected the Dauphin's ſincerity, he did not 
arrive at the place of rendezvous till after he 
had been waited for, near fifteen days, It is ſaid 
that his miſtreſs the Lady of Gyac, by a deteſ- 
table act of treachery, perſuaded him at length 
to venture, Every precaution was taken to 
provide for his ſafety: a barrier was erected on 
the bridge ; he placed his guard at one end, 
and advancing with ten attendants, threw him- 
ſelf on his knees before the Dauphin. At that 
inſtant Tannegui du Chaſtel making the ſignal, 
leaped_the barrier with ſome others, and giving 
him the firſt blow, he was almoſt immediately diſ- 
patched. Though the Dauphin was only a paſſive 


ſpectator of this aſſaſſination, yet it cannot be 


doubted that he was privy to its commiſſion ; nor 
does his youth, though it may palliate, excul- 
pate him from the infamy of ſuch a participa- 
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tend, that the duke of Burgundy had intended to execute as 
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tion, ſince he continued his „ and fa- 
vour to it's perpetrators *, 

No action was ever more fatal to France. 
Iſabella, loud in her complaints, and bent on 
the deſtruction of her ſon, call'd for immediate 
vengeance. —Philip, ſurnam'd the Good, who 
ſucceeded: his father in the dukedom of Bur- 
gundy, was compell'd to eſpouſe her cauſe from 
every principle of filial piety and juſt reſent- 
ment. They reſolved to conſummate the pro- 


3 There is a veil of uncertainty and darkneſs drawn over 
this foul tranſaction. The partizans of the Dauphin pre- 


bloody and perfidious a vengeance on Charles at the bridge 
of Montereau, as he had done on the duke of Orleans ſome 
years before at Paris ; but there is little probability in this 
aſſertion, Juvenal des Urſins expreſsly ſays, ** Que la 
% dame de Giac, maitreſſe du duc, fut celle qui le deter- 
1 mina a ſe trouver A cette entrevue.“ If the ſolicitations 
of his miſtreſs were requiſite to induce him to go to the in- 
terview, it is not poſſible to ſuſpect him of a premeditated 
deſign to aſſaſſinate the Dauphin. Tannegui du Chaſtel, 
and John Louvet preſident of Provence, were the duke's 
inveterate and mortal enemies. To delude him more com- 
pleatly, the caſtle of Montereau was delivered into his 
poſſeſſion, but deſtitute either of proviſions or engines of 
defence, The duke came down upon the bridge with ten 
attendants, and in the poſture he was, on his knees, it was not 
difficult to diſpatch him. Of the perſons who accompanied 
him, only Archembaud de Foix, Seigneur de Noailles, 
attempted to defend his lord. He periſhed with him at the 
ſame moment, It ſeems impoſſible to acquit the Dauphin 
of a participation in this crime. 


jected 
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jefted marriage between Catherine, and the 
Engliſh monarch. It was ſolemnized at Troyes; 
and by the articles of that marriage, ſhe brought 
the kingdom of France in dowry to her hul- 
band. | 

By an unexampled and an aſtoniſhing concur- 
W rence of circumſtances, a foreign prince was on 
the point of being ſeated on the throne of France, 


* The Dauphin Charles, unable to reſiſt ſo power- 
ful a combination, retir'd ſouthward, and began 
do fortify himſelf in the provinces beyond the 


Loire. Henry the fifth was proclaimed regent, 
and even took upon him to exerciſe the regal 
power, of which, from the diforder'd ſtate of his 
mind, Charles the ſixth was utterly incapable. 
The defeat and death of his brother, the duke 
of Clarence, at Bauge in Anjou, only appeared 
0 protract for a ſhort time the deſtruction of the 
Dauphin. The Engliſh prince returning from 
his own kingdom, prepar'd to puſh him to the 
laſt extremities: he was declar'd guilty of the 
duke of Burgundy's murder, ſummon'd to ap- 
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pear before a tribunal inſtituted to enquire into 


the crime, and pronounc'd incapable of ſucceed- 
ing to the Crown, | 

Henry himſelf began his march from Paris, 
arm'd with the united forces of France and Bur- 
gundy. The moment ſeemed to approach of 
Charles's inevitable ruin——when, by one of 


thoſe extraordinary incidents which decide the 


fate 
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1422, fate of nations, Henry, the fortunate and the 


Augak. victorious, expir'd in the flower of his youth. As 


far as human foreſight can determine from ap- 
pearances, had he lived, or even had the ſuc- 


ceſſion deſcended to his brother John duke of 


Bedford, the family of Valois muſt have been 
overwhelm'd by ſuch a multiplicity of conco- 
mitant evils, and an Engliſh prince have eſta- 
bliſh'd his authority over France. But by 
his death, the kingdom had time to recover. 
An infant of nine months old, ſucceeded to the 
two crowns; and the Dauphin, re-aſcending by 
low degrees the hill of fortune, reſtor'd his de- 
clining affairs. 

The death of Henry the fifth was extremely 
critical. The unhappy Charles, his father- in- 
law, ſurviv'd him only fifty - ſix days. He 
breath'd his laſt in the Hotel de St. Paul as 
Paris, attended in his dying moments by a ſingle 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, a confeſſor, and 
an almoner. No funeral honours were paid 
him; no prince of the blood attended his ob- 
ſequies; and the wretchedneſs which mark'd 


almoſt his whole life, attended him to the tomb 


where he was depoſited “. 


„Charles the fixth was interred at St. Denis, without 
any royal ſolemnity ; and as ſoon as the funeral rites were 
performed, a herald having cried aloud to exhort thoſe pre- 
ſent to pray for the repoſe of the king's ſoul, added imme- 
diately afterwards, ** Vive Henri de Lancaſtre, roi de 
** France et d'Angleterre,” 

Here 
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philoſophical mind, which views with an equal 
and impartial eye the changes of human affairs, 
and revolutions of empires ;— which regards all 


thoſe effects or appearances imputed by the mul- 
titude to ſupernatural and extraordinary inter- 


Fe poſitions, as regularly flowing from fixed and 
Z ſtated cauſes ;—which, comprehenſive in its ſur- 
vey, enlarg'd in its conceptions, forms a juſt 
4 and ſolid eſtimate of things; ſuch a ſpectator 


will find, at this remarkable æra of the French 
monarchy, ample field for ſpeculation; and will 
allow the juſtice of the obſervation, That 
« there is in all governments an ultimate point 
of depreſſion and of elevation, at which affairs 
« revert, and return in a contrary direCtion.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Political condition of France. Character of Jobn 
duke of Bedford. — Acceſſion and diſtreſſes of 
Charles the ſeventh.— Appearance of the maid 
/ Orleans. — Character of Agnes Sorcille. — 
Deaths of the queen dowager, and duke of Bed- 
ford.—Louis the Dauphin's treaſonable practices, 
and flight.—Death of Agnes Soreille.— Circum- 
ances of it. —Engliſh ultimately driven out of 
France. — Dauphin's diſobedience, oppreſſions, 
and retreat into Burgundy,—Charles's fruitleſs 
attempts to gain poſſeſſion of his perſon, The 
king's illneſs. Death. - Character. 


HERE is perhaps no point of time in 

the hiſtory of France more intereſting to 
an Engliſh reader, than that which terminated the 
laſt chapter. The death of Henry the fifth, which 
happen'd at the very moment when he prepar'd to 
overwhelm the Dauphin ; and that of Charles the 
fixth, by which the crown devolv'd to his ſon, 
Charles the ſeventh, ſeemed to be events ſo im- 
portant and big with conſequences, that a change 
the moſt ſudden was to be expected from them. 
But though the former of theſe incidents left 
the reduction of France incomplete, it did not 


abſolutely prevent its future execution. In John 
duke 
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doms, ſurviv'd the ſpirit of his brother Henry. 

Even the French hiſtorians themſelves repre- 
ſent him to us as a prince worthy of the great 
truſt repos'd in him, and capable of all the toils 
of empire. He had juſt atrain'd the prime of 
manhood; nor could the care of his infant nephew 
have been conſign'd to more virtuous and able 
hands. Ifabella, the declar'd enemy of her ſon, 
and Philip duke of Burgundy,” reduc'd by a 
fatal neceſſity to turn his arms againſt the pro- 
tector of his father's aſſaſſins, encreaſed and 
confirmed his power ; while all the northern 
provinces, and Guyenne were already reduced 
under ſubjection. 

Charles the ſeventh, on the other hand, re- 
tir'd into the fortreſſes of the Cevennes, or the 
mountains of Auvergne, as yet in his minority, 
and, attended only by ſome princes of the blood 
and a few brave adventurers, who were animated 
by conſiderations of loyalty and love to their ex- 
piring country, could make only a feeble oppoſi- 
tion to ſuch powerful enemies. On the news of 
his father's death, he was ſaluted king by his little 
band of adherents, and even crown'd at Poi- 
tiers“; but to ſuch extreme penury was he 

reduc'd, 


a 


* The Dauphin Charles, ſays Mezerai, was at the caſtle 
d'Eſpailly, near Puy, in Auvergne, when he received the 
news of his father's death, On the firſt day he wore mourn- 
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— the queen his wife ſold her plate and jewels for 


his ſubſiſtence) ſcarce. ſuffic'd, to provide for 
the immediate wants of his dreſs and table; 
and he was driven to diſtreſſes only equalled by 


thoſe which Mary of Medicis, and Henrietta 


queen of England underwent during their exile 
in the laſt century. | 
During the firſt fix years of his reign, the 


Engliſh arms were almoſt uniformly victorious; 


3 hats A mu oe 


and though Charles gain'd over to his party 3 EY 


the celebrated Arthur Count de Richemont, 
brother to the duke of Bretagne, yet this im- 
perious chieftain, rough and ferocious in his 
manners, not only treated his fovereign with 
the moſt mortifying indignity, but exerciſed the 
power of Conſtable againſt his deareſt fa- 
vourites, whom he cauſed to be ſtabbed or 
drown'd even in the royal preſence “. 
| The 


ing: the enſuing one, he dreſſed himſelf in ſcarlet, and 
after having heard maſs, he ordered the banner of France to 
be elevated in the chapel. The nobles who adhered to him, 
then ſaluted him ſovereign, with loud acclamations of 
4 Vive le roi!” 

The Conſtable firſt compell'd the king to renounce and 
baniſh Louvet, and Tannegui du Chaſtel, to both of whom 
he was moſt warmly attach'd. The Seigneur de Gyac, who 


| ſucceeded to their place in Charles's favour and affections, 


he ſeiz'd on by force at Iſſoudun in Berri, while he was in 
bed, and after ſome ſhort forms of pretended juſtice, caus'd 
” him 
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The little court of Charles was torn by inteſ- 1422 
tine factions; and he would doubtleſs have been 3 
himſelf the victim of ſo many calamities, if ſimilar ——— 
or fiercer diſſentions had not ariſen between 
Philip duke of Burgundy: and Humphry duke 


of Gloceſter, on the ſubje& of the beautiful 


Jacqueline Counteſs of Hainault, with whom the 
latter prince had enter'd into a contract of mar- 
XS riage which was never compleated, and of whoſe 
dominions he attempted to take poſſeſſion by 


force of arms. In vain did Bedford, animated only 
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by motives of the moſt patriotic and glorious na- 


ture, implore his brother to deſiſt from his unjuſt 
pretenſions. In vain did he repreſent to him the 
intereſts of their common prince and nephew, 
Henry the ſixth, and point out to him that the 
moment was arriv'd to extinguiſh for ever the 
race of Valoĩs.— Gloceſter was deaf to his entrea- 
ttes or expoſtulations; and that preciſe juncture 
in the affairs of human life, which if neglected 
rarely or never returns, was irrecoverably loft. 
The regent, notwithſtanding, tho' almaſt unſup- 
ported by his allies, maintained the war; he 


him to be drowned. —Only a few months afterwards, he ex- 
ecuted a ſimilar vengeance on the Camus de Beaulieu, ano» 
ther gentleman obnoxious to his diſpleaſure, and beloved by 
the king. The court was at Poitiers ; and the Marechal de 
Bouſſac, by order of the Count de Richemont, killed the un- 


happy favourite in the ſtreet, and almoſt under his maſter's 
eye. : x 
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1422 found reſources in his own character, in his po- 
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pularity, his affability, his munificence, and the 
clemency of his adminiſtration, which had at- 
tach'd to him even the Pariſians. 

The Engliſh were animated by a long train of 
ſucceſſes, commanded by experienced leaders, 
and oppoſed to troops diſpirited and ſinking un- 


leans was undertaken by them: Tho' the Count 
de Dunois, the famous baſtard of Orleans, ex- 
erted every effort of valour and conduct againſt Bi 
the beſiegers, the place was vigorouſly preſſed. 
Charles the ſeventh already began to meditate a 
retreat into Dauphine, and all ſeemed to con- 
ſpire towards his deſtruction ; when an occur- 
rence the moſt ſingular in the records of hiſ- 
tory, turn'd the current in his favour, and re- 
ſtor'd him to the throne of his anceſtors.—l 
mean the appearance of Joan d'Arc.-A vil- 
lage girl, either inſtigated by an enthuſiaſtic ap- 
prehenſion of ſupernatural aſliſtance, or inſtruct- 
ed to feign ſuch a belief, quits her obſcurity 
in Lorrain, and goes to find the king at 
Chinon, in Touraine. 

However we may ſuppoſe Joan herſelf to 
have been perſuaded of her divine miſſion, it 
1s ſcarce poſſible to imagine that Charles and 
his courtiers accepted her offers from any other 
motive, than of that trying an extraordinary and 
deſperate remedy in the preſent diſorders of 
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the ſtate. The age was ignorant, credulous, 


Urne occurrence was exactly adapted to their 
apprehenſions and religious terrors; and while 
the Count de Dunois b, commanded, Joan, 
Nunfurling the ſacred ſtandard, placed herſelf at 
the head of the troops choſen to ſuccour the 
eity. The experiment ſucceeded even beyond 
' expectation. Armed, as it were, with ſuperna- 
ral protection, ſhe attack d enemies already 
8 diſmayed with fears, and obtain'd an eaſy con- 
queſt. 

Not ſatisfy'd with raiſing the fiege of Orleans, 
; and animated by the fortunate iſſue of her firſt 
3 ſſay in arms, ſhe puſh'd her views to the great- 


Wa ſecond; and ſtill advancing through provin- 
Jes which had been totally in the power of the 
WE ngliſh, ſhe led her ſovereign to Rheims, and 
Y aw him ſolemnly inaugurated, 

Tyne perfidy, or the imprudence of the go- 
Pernor of Compeigne, delivered her at length 
Pato the hands of her enemies. Even then ſhe 
echav'd, though defenceleſs, and menac'd with 
cath, in a manner becoming a heroine. Her 
Wenthuſiaſm and reliance on ſuperior aid ſup- 
Ported her courage; for Charles, who had de- 
3 rived all the benefits he expected from ſuch an 


eo procure her releaſe; and a barbarous reſent- 
| E ment, 


] barbarous, and ſuperſtitious to a high degree: 


Wet length. One victory prepar'd the way for 


engine, to his eternal diſhonour, made no effort 
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1430. ment, unworthy and becoming generous minds, 
— prompted the Engliſh, who had ſuffered ſo ſe- 
verely from her proweſs, to take a. cruel and 
inhuman revenge. The maid of - Orleans, to 
whom Greece would have raiſed altars and erect. 
ed temples, who had reſcued her country from 
a foreign yoke, and her ſovereign from a ſtate DM i 
of the moſt abject diſtreſs, was publickly burnt 
at Rouen, as the unfortunate Marechale d' Ancre 
was near two centuries after at Paris, for the 
ſuppoſitious crimes of ſorcery and witchcraft. 
1431 Meanwhile, tho' the duke of Bedford, in hopes 
o of re-animating his depreſſed countrymen, 
1434+ caus'd young Henry the fixth to be ſolemnly 
crowned at Paris, the war languiſhed on both 
ſides, from their mutual incapacity of exerting 
freſh efforts. Charles, naturally voluptuous, 
fond of pleaſure, and a ſlave to beauty, had 
quitted the fatigues of a camp, to indulge his 
ſofter paſſions. His heart, ſuſceptible of love, | 
had found an object fupremely capable of exciting 
it, in the celebrated Agnes Soreille. She was 
born at the village of Fromenteau, near Loches 
in Touraine. Her perſonal attractions, which are 
repreſented by all the contemporary hiſtorians 
as the moſt ſeducing, were equalled by the 
| livelineſs and gaiety of her imagination. She 
was peculiarly worthy the lover ſhe poſſeſs'd, | 
ſince amidſt all the unlimited influence over 
him which her charms procured her, ſhe never 
for got 
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forgot he was a king, nor permitted him to ſa- 


" crifice his glory and intereſts to the efferninate 
d gratifications of his appetite. On the contrary, 
0 when he was ſunk in indolence and inaction, 


ſe is ſaid to have rous'd him from his lethargy, 
1 and excited him to r r e 
his birth and dignity *. WED as 
ini 2 ie as s 


he year of her birth was about 1409. Her extrac- 
tion was noble, her father being Seigneur de St. Geran, 
r Coudun.' She had attained her twenty- ſecond year 
when ſhe firſt appear'd at court, in the ſervice of Iſabella, 


| 4 From that princeſs ſhe paſſed into the train of Mary, wiſe 


= time cloſely conceal'd, and only divulg'd by the promotian 

of all her relations to offices and dignities. ** Acceffit ad 

= <« ſtupri ſuſpicionem propinquorum Agnetis ad dignitates 

= n eccleſiaſticas repentina promotio,” ſays Gaguin, in his 
re of Charles the ſeventh. 

Her mind was elevated and noble. She ever attempted 
to inſpire the king with a thirſt of glory, and a wiſh to re» 
cover his dominions from the Engliſh. More than one hiſ- 
RE torian of that century relate an anecdote of her, which places 
ber grandeur of mind in the higheſt point of view, It is ſaid, 
that Charles having in her preſence conſulted an aſtrologet 
reſpecting his own fortunes and ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh, 
Agnes. in her turn, demanded of him her future deſtiny. 
— The aſtrologer replied with the dexterity of a courtier, 
that „ She was fated to be long beloved by a great mo- 
** narch.“ — Suffer me then, Sire, ſaid Agnes, addreſſing 
nerſelf to the king, to retire from your court, and pals to 
that of the king of England, to fulfil my deſtiny! He, un- 
qgueſtionably, is the object of the prediction, fince yon are 

E 2 on 


wife to René of Anjou, and queen of Naples and Sicily. 


of Charles the ſeventh. Her influence was during ſome 
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1431 


to 
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1435. The treaty concluded at Arras between Charles | 
— and Philip duke of Burgundy, which latter 
prince, after having long fluctuated in uncertainty 
between the two parties, had yielded at length to 
ſentiments of generous forgiveneſs, was a mor- 

tal blow to the intereſts of England. The 

queen dowager Iſabella, who had been for ma- b | 

ny years an object of infamy and public deteſta- 

tion, expir'd of ſorrow and conſternation at this 
unwelcome news; and the regent duke of 

| Bedford, | 


gre... wad 


on the point of loſing your crown, which Henry is about to 
unite to his own.——Charles, it is ſaid, was not inſenſible 
to the delicacy and ſeverity of the reproof.— The time when 
this anecdote is plac'd, is in 1432, at the æra when Henry 
the ſixth had been ſolemnly crowned at Paris, king of 
England and France. * 
Francis the firſt honour'd and cheriſh'd her memory. 
The four elegant lines which that great prince made on her, 
are well known. 22 


«* .Gemtille Agnes! plus d'honneur tu merite, 
«© La cauſe étant de France recouvrer, 
Que ce que peut dans un cloitre ouvrer 

% Clauſe Nonain, ou bien devote hermite.“ 


_ ® Iſabella of Bavaria, one of the worſt queens who ha Wi 
reign'd in France, ſurviv'd the unhappy Charles the ſixth, 8 
her huſband, about thirteen years. John Boucher, a write: Wi 
not far remov'd from the time in which ſhe lived, relates Wi 
her death very minutely in his Annales d' Aquitaine.—— 0 
1 Jneontinent apres le traite d' Arras (ſays he) Madame 
% Yſabeau de Baviere, veuve du feu roi Charles 6, qu 
, avoit été longuement entre les mains des Anglois e 
% grande indigence et pauvretẽ, fut averti du dit accord e: F 
— peintment, et en mourut de douleur en hotel da roi, £ 
* 
pi 
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Bedford, whoſe maſterly and judicious policy 1435; 
had alone hitherto preſerv'd the declining af- 
fairs of his country in that ſwift decay to which 
they apparently haſtened, had preceded her by 
a few days. 

The Pariſians received their native prince in- 1436. 
ME to his capital with loud acclamations; and | 


r ">>. 


s „ pres St. Paul à Paris; et fut fon corps mens à St. Denis, 

* et enterré en la chapelle des rois, pres du feu Charles 6 
© <* ſon mari, Elle n'eut que quatres cierges, et quatres per- 
*« ſonnes a ſon enterrement. Ce fut grand* honte aux Anglois, 
qui Payoient en leurs mains, qu'ils ne lui firent aucun 
* honneur A ſes exeques. 

Her ſon, Charles the ſeventh, being born at the time 
when her intimacy with Louis duke of Orleans was carried 
to the greateſt heigth, gave ſome probability to the report 

chat he was the offspring of their inceſtuous amours. It 1s 
TX faid that even the Engliſh, whom ſhe had ſo highly oblig'd, 

ct the expence of honour, nature, and affection, were ſa 
| ungenerous as to reproach her with this humiliating cir- 
cumſtance. Mezerai ſays, Ils prenoient plaiſir de loi” 
„ dire en face que le roi Chartes n'etoit pas fils de ſon 
« mari,” —Gaguin uſes nearly the ſame words: Nulla: 
rere magis irritata, quam quod Carolum regem, ejus filium 
== © inceſto concubitu natum, Anglus diffamabat.” Her 
death is ſaid to have been haſtened, if not occaſioned by 

= the unexpected and rapid change in the affairs of Charles 
the ſeventh, her ſon, 
» "2 Her funeral was meaner than that of a peivata gentle- 
woman. Her body was convey'd in a little boat on the 
Seine to St. Denis, attended only by four perſons ; and the 
prior of St. Denis perform'd the ſervice, not a prelate being 
preſent, or any ſolemnities paid to her remains, 


E 3 Charles, 
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1436 Charles, * long oppoſing his adverſe for- 
1439: tune, began to taſte the pleaſures of conqueſt and 
——tranquillity. The condition to which France was 
reduced, notwithſtanding, at this period was the 

moſt deplorable and wretched, It exhibited a 
renewal of the ſad ſcenes which had been acted 


under John, and in the firſt years of Charles 


the fifth. A diſorder prevail'd in the provinces 
approaching to anarchy, —The calamities of war 


were followed by peſtilence and famine.—The 


ſoldiery, unemployed during the frequent truces 
which took place between the two crowns, ravaged 


the poſſeſſions of the defenceleſs peaſants. The 


royal power was not as yet ſufficiently confirm'd 
to extend any permanent and effectual remedy to 
theſe evils; and as Charles reſided principally 
in the royal caftles on the Loire, or in Berri, 
Paris is ſaid to have been fo depopulated and 
abandon'd, that the wolves ventured even into 
the middle of the ſtreet St. Antoine, and carried 
off the children of the citizens.——A circum- 
ſtance, which if authentic, indicates a ftare of 
the moſt dreadful and complete miſery ! 

1439” The earneſt deſire of redreſſing theſe national 

3 diſtreſſes, induc'd the king to hold out terms 
of pacification to the Engliſh, which in the pre- 
ſent declining and diſtracted fituation of their 
affairs, were neither inglorious or diſadvantage- 
ous to them, The two rich provinces of Nor- 


Y and oa were offered to be ceded to 


them, 


4: 
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chem, under condition of homage. Sound policy 1439 


; 
* 
* 
# 


ſhould have induc'd and dictated the acceptance In 
of theſe conceſſions——but Bedford was no 
more. Henry the ſixth, the weakeſt prince who 
ever ſwayed a ſceptre, meek and ſuperſtitious, was 
ill qualified to conduct, or to extricate a ſtate, in 
Ws conjunctures delicate and critical. The factions 
Mot the Cardinal of Wincheſter, and of Humphry 
1 duke of Gloceſter, divided the court; and the 
= nation, accuſtom'd to triumph in every pre- 
ceding conteſt. with France, and ſtill ſupported 
by the recollection of Henry's and Edward's 
W trophies, could not condeſcend to adopt a tem- 
poriſing and more humiliating tone. Though 
a ſuſpenſion of arms was accepted of, and 
agreed to for ſome years, the Engliſh miniſters 
did not recede from their ancient and ill- founded 
pre tenſions on the crown and kingdom. 
0 Meanwhile France ſaw a final period put to 
4 | the inveterate and hereditary animoſity between 
== the two houſes of Burgundy and Orleans. 
The firſt of theſe princes, Philip, juſtly ſur- 
nam'd the Good, by an effort of magnanimity 
rarely found among men, defirous to bury 
in oblivion the unhappy diflentions between the 
two families, reſtor'd the duke of Orleans to 
liberty, who had languiſh'd in a captivity of 
five-and-twenty years ever fince the battle of 
Azincourt, by paying his ranſom, which a- 
mounted to the enormous ſum of three hundred 
thouſand crowns, On the duke of Orleans's 
E 4 return 
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1439 return from England, they met at Gravelines, 
to embraced, and exchanged a mutual. forgive. 
+ neſs. | | | 
1445; During the tranquillity of the peace, Charles, 
and 6, occupied alternately in the purſuits of love, in the 
conviviality of the table, and the pleaſures of the 
Chace, indulg'd his natural inclination for theſe 
gentler recreations, which had ſucceeded to the 
toils of war. The beautiful Agnes Soreille 
paſſeſs d an unlimited influence over him.—But | 
deſtin'd like his unhappy ſucceſſor, Henry the 
fourth, after having vanquiſh'd his foreign ene- 
mies, to find more implacable ones in his own 
family, fortune had prepar'd for him in his ſon 
a ſource of diſquiet more keen and affliting, 
than any external calamities could have proved. 
The Dauphin Louis his eldeſt ſon, had already 
attain'd his twenty-ſecond year, though the king 
was ſtill in the vigour of his age. When only 
ſixteen, he had rebell'd againſt his father, who 
forgave his miſconduct; but this inſtance - of 
tenderneſs and lenity was loſt on his obdurate 
and unfeeling mind. Diſcontented, and anxious 
to anticipate his power, he not only refus'd ſub- 
jection to his ſovereign and his father, but pro- 
ceeded to inſults the moſt irritating and cri- 
minal. —An incident, which as it peculiarly 
marks his character, and was attended with ſome 
important conſequences, I ſhall relate, happen'd 
at this juncture. 
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A nobleman of the court having had the mis- 
fortune to offend the Dauphin, that Prince de- 
termin'd .on revenge, and bargain'd with Anto- 
ine de Chabannes, Count de Dammartin to aſ- 
ſaſſinate him; but the Count, being diſſuaded by 
nis brother from the perpetration of ſo unmanly 
and daſtardly a crime, refuſed to adhere to the 
: 5 promiſe he had raſhly made. 

The affair came to the king's knowledge, 
ho ſeverely reprimanded his ſon. Louis, 
to conceal his own guilt, accus'd the Count of 
having ſuggeſted to him the means of effecting 
tue aſſaſſination, but Dammartin, jealous of his 
WW wounded honour, not only denied the accuſa- 
tion in the royal preſence, but offer'd, according 
to the laws of chivalry, to juſtify himſelf from 
the imputation, in ſingle combat againſt any of 
the Dauphin's train. Charles, whoſe character 
: W was peculiarly open, generous, and candid, faw 
and abhorr'd the malignity of his ſon: he even 
order'd him to quit his preſence, and not to 
appear at court for four months. The Dauphin 


into the province of Dauphine, where he held 
his court, and from whence he return'd no more 
till after the king's death ®, 


The 


Other cauſes and motives are ſuppoſed to have conduced 
to heighten the diſpute between Charles the ſeventh and his 
ſan, The Dauphin was the declared enemy of Agnes So- 

reille, 


57 


1446. 


— 


1446 
and 


1447. 


obey'd, tho' not without menaces; and retir'd 


2 


1449. 


of a dyſentery, at the abbey of Jumieges, near 
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The war between France and England, which 
had been ſuſpended for ſeveral years, at length 
commenc'd atreſh ; but conqueſt, which during 
the beginning of Charles's reign had attended 
on his enemies, now declar'd uniformly in his 
favour. He attack'd Nortnandy, undertook 
the fiege of Rouen in perſon, and re-entered it 
in triumph. The Count de Dunois ſeconded Wi 
the efforts of his ſovereign, and in a few months 
the whole province was finally re-annex'd to the 
crown of France, from which Henry the fifth 
had diſmember'd it thirty years preceding. # 

The pleaſure which Charles felt from this irn. 
portant and victorious campaign, was ſadden'd 
by the loſs of his beloved miſtreſs. She expir'd 


ERR ĩ˙· . -» 
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Rouen, to which place ſhe had come to meet 
the king, and to inform him of a conſpiracy 
againſt his perſon. Though the contemporary 
authors expreſs themſelves with a ftudied am- 
diguity on this event, there is ſome reaſon to 


reille, and complain'd loudly of her influence over the king. 
It is pretended, that he carried his reſentment again her ſo 
far, as to ſtrike her; and this incident is ſaid to have hap- 
pen'd at the caſtle of Chinon, where Charles frequently held 
his court. Agnes demanded reparation for this inſult, and 
the king, in conſequence of it, order'd his ſon to retire into 
Davphine. Belleforet, in his annals, tho“ he admits the 
quarrels between Louis and Agnes, yet diſputes the au- 
thenticity of this anecdote, which reſts principally on the 
aſſertions of Gaguin and Varillas. 


believe 
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believe that the Dauphin was concern'd in the 1450. 
plot; and even that Agnes's death was the effect TY 
Wt poiſon adminiſter'd by his expreſs command “. | 
be king tenderly and paſſionately lamented 

er; and ſhe was one of the beſt and greateſt 
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Alfter the unhappy diſputes between Agnes and the 
WD 2uphin, ſhe retired to Loches in Touraine, where ſhe re- 
ded in a caſtle which Charles the ſeventh had conſtructed 


8 pr her, and appeared no more at court till the end of the 
e | ar 1449. Her inflaence over the king, notwithitanding, 
; uffered no diminution by this voluntary exile from him, of 


Wear five years. It was the queen herſelf, Mary of 
WAnjou, who, from a defire of ingratiating. herſelf with the 
ing her huſband, prevail'd on Agnes Soreille to return to 
Paris, from whence ſhe proceeded to Jumieges, where 
harles was at that time, during the conqueſt and reduction 
df Normandy.—— Several of the writers who flouriſhed 
Pear the time of Apnes's death, attribute it to poiſon, 
nd accuſe the Dauphin Louis as the author of this 
ime. Theſe accuſations, however, appear to be founded 
more on the general character of Louis, than on any 
zuthentic proof, Chartier, and Monſtrelet aſſert, that 
Mc died of a diarrhea, — She was interred in the col- 
egial church at Loches; and fo far was Louis the 
leventh, when he aſcended the throne, from treating her 
memory or her remains with difreſpe&, that he betrayed 
the higheſt greatneſs of mind in his conduct reſpecting her. 

W ihe canons of Loches having, from a ſervile defire to gra- 
W cif; the king, propoſed to deſtroy her manſoleum, notwith- 
ſtandiog the bequeſts which by her will ſhe had made to the 
church, Louis, fo far from permitting or acquieſcing in this 
= propoſal, reproach'd them with their ingratitude to their 
venefactre ſo, order'd them to fulfil all her injunctions, and 
added fix thouſand livres to the charitable donations which 


Agnes had originally made, 
miſtreſſes 
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miſtreſſes whom any of the French princes have 
poſſeſſed, The lady of Villequier her niece, 
by a ſort of inheritance in gallantry, ſucceeded 
to her place in Charles's favour *. 

The reduction of Normandy was only a pre- 
lude to new acquiſitions. The king, animated 
by his paſt ſucceſs, reſolv'd to improve the fa- 


„Agnes Soreille was created by Charles the ſeventh £ bal 


Counteſs of Penthievre, and Lady, of Beauté ſur Marne, 
She was in her fortieth year when ſhe died, and left three 


daughters by the king. They were publickly owned u 
ſuch by Charles the ſeventh and Louis the eleventh, and 


were even called Filles de France,” and natural ſiſters to . 


the king. Louis the eleventh gave forty thouſand ecus o 


gold as a portion in marriage with the youngeſt, Jane, at het 
nuptials with the Count de Sancerre. Charlotte, the 
eldeſt, was married to Jacques de Breze, count de Maule- 
vrier ; her death, tho* perhaps deſerved, was truly deplor- 
able. She is ſaid to have equall'd her mother in beauty, 
but a fatal amour which her huſband diſcover'd, proved her Wi 
ruin. Jean de Troyes has related the circumſtances of it; 
they are ſo affecting that I ſhall inſert them without any al- 
teration: “ Elle &toit allé à la chaſſe avec lui; à leur re- 


tour chacun ſe retiroit dans ſon appartement; Breze fut 3 


«« averti que ſa femme s ẽtoit retiree avec Pierre de 1: 
«© Vergne, ſon veneur : il prend ſon epte, fait briſer l 
% porte, trouve la Vergne en chemiſe, et le tue. $1 
% femme s alla cacher ſous la couverture d'un lit ou Etoient 
« couches ſes enfans. II la tira du lit, et lui plongea ſon 
«« Epee dans le Sein: elle Etoit A genoux; elle tomba 
«© morte.” —Louis the eleventh oblig'd the Count de Mau- 
levrier to purchaſe a remiſſion of this murder by an enor- 
mous fine. The celebrated Madame de la Fayette was de 
ſcended from Pierre de la Vergne, 


vourable 
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ourable moment, and to attempt what his 


grandfather Charles the fifth's untimely and 


Wamented death had then prevented—the entire 
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xpulſion of the Engliſh, and their extirpation 
from his dominions. The two provinces of 


Guienne and Gaſcony were ſtill in their poſſeſ- 
fion ; the inhabitants, governed during ſeveral 


centuries by them, were affectionate to theſe 
ſoreign maſters, and a very vigorous defence 
Emight yet have been made—but civil confuſion 
WT aided Charles's arms. The bloody quarrel be- 


tween the contending Roſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, which delug'd England with ſlaughter, 
was already on the point of breaking out. No 
timely aid was ſent from thence. Four armies, 
commanded by the ableſt generals of France, 
entered theſe provinces, and made the moſt for- 
tunate and rapid progreſs; only one effort was 
exerted on the part of the Engliſh for their pre- 
ſervation by the great Talbot and his ſon, who 
periſhed in the battle of Caſtillon. Bourdeaux 
and Bayonne opened their gates to the con- 
queror ; 2nd Charles the feventh, who had ac- 
ceded to the crown under circumſtances the moſt 
diſtreſsful, yet compleated what neither the po- 
licy or courage of his anceſtors had been able 

to effect. | | 
But if the Monarch was victorious and for- 
tunate, the Father was deſtin'd to experience a 
different fate. His ungrateful and unnatural 
ſon 


or 
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1493 fon became his moſt implacable enemy. Several 


2488. 


years had elapſed ſince his departure from court, 
and the king had frequently commanded him 
to return, but in vain. His conqueſts over the 
Engliſh had even been impeded, and ſtopped in 
the mid way, by a dangerous inſurrection of the 
Dauphin and the duke of Savoy. Superadded 
to this, his exactions and oppreſſions in the 
province of Dauphin, where he exercis'd a ſort 
of unlimited and royal power, were grown in- 
ſupportable. Charles, irritated by ſuch diſobe- 
dience, and weary of his continued miſconduct, 
commifion'd the Count de Dammartin to: ſeize 
his perſon. That nobleman, to whoſe: honour 
he had formerly done the greateſt and moſt ſen- 
ſible injury, proceeded inſtantly to execute the 
mandate; but Louis, who had receiv' d timely 
intelligence of the deſign, faved himſelf by a pre- 
cipitate flight into Franche Comte, from whence 
he afterwards continued his rout into, Brabant. 
+ Philip, duke of Burgundy, either influenc'd 
by ſentiments of generoſity and courteſy, or 
from motives of policy, receiv'd him, and af- 
forded him an aſylum. He even aſſign'd him a 
penſion of twelve thouſand crowns, and gave 
him the caſtle of Gueneppe near Bruſſels for his 
reſidence. Here the Dauphin endeavour'd at 
firſt ro amuſe and divert his unquiet mind by the 
ſtudy of aſtrology, to which he was ever immo- 
derately addicted; hut afterwards, with that 
malevolent 


S CHARLES THE SEVENTH. 
W malcvolent duplicity which ſo ſtrongly mark'd 
his character, and notwithſtanding all the „ EY 


nefits which the houſe of Burgundy had con- 


ferred upon him, he artempred to fow the ſeeds 
of diſcontent and quarrel between the duke and 


his ſon, che Count de Charolois, in which bebe 
ceeded but too well. | 
= The king attempted in vain by every means 
do induce the duke of Burgundy to deliver up 
che Dauphin. By a prediction founded on his 
W knowledge of Louis, and juſtified by his future 
conduct, he warn'd Philip that he was nouriſh- 
ing a ſerpent, which when warm'd would ftrike 


at the head of an army, to ſeize the rebellious 
prince; but laying aſide that intention, he de- 
rermin'd rather to deprive him of the fucceſſion, 
and toleave the crown to his younger ſon Charles, 
duke of Berri. It is probable he might have 


him. 

During the latter years of his life, Charles 
had become diſtruſtful, ſufpicious, and uneafy: 
he fear'd the Dauphin's vindictive ſpirit might 
puſn him to attempts the moſt atrocious. Dur- 
ing his reſidence at the caſtle of Meun-ſur- 


tion, that his own domeſtics had plotted to de- 
ſtroy him. The wretched king, terrified at an 


intimation 


effected this rn if death had not en 
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it's deadly fangs into the boſom of it's protector. 
He was even on the point of entering Flanders 


1459 
and 60. 


Yevre in Berri, he receiv'd repeated informa- 


July. 


vhoſe attachment or fidelity to rely, refus'd ob- 


'vate indolence, which he could not reſiſt; and 


' rors, he never uſed his authority with rigour, or 


one of thoſe on which their hiſtorians peculi- 


„ „ 


intimatian ** eee * not e on 


ſtinately to receive any nouriſhment during ſome 
days; and when at length, induc'd by the impor- 
tunity. of his attendants, he attempted it, nature 
was no longer able; he could not ſwallow any 
ſuſtenance, and ſoon after expir'd. 

The character of Charles is very amiable. He 
poſſeſs d all thoſe qualities which conciliate af- F 
fection, and win the heart. Courteous, gallant, | 
liberal, amorous, and brave; yet finking, from 
natural diſpoſition into an effeminate and ener- 


again riſing into the exertion of many of thoſe 
virtues which diſtinguiſh a hero and a prince, 
Born to experience every viciſſitude of fortune, 
and after triumphing over his political enemies, 
to find. domeſtic ones more relentleſs and un- 
feeling, he may be accounted a fortunate mo- 
narch, but a miſerable individual. 

Though attach'd too cloſely to his favourites, 
and ſometimes led by that attachment into er- 


oppreſs'd his people by heavy impoſitions ; and 
his reign, diſtinguiſh'd by the entire expulſion 
of the Engliſh from the dominions of France, is 


arly delight to dwell. The kingdom, long torn 
by every ſpecies of foreign and internal com- 
motion, began to recover itſelf; and no longer 

nouriſhing 
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nouriſhing in its vitals a hoſtile and powerful 1461. 
enemy, grew more confirm'd in its internal go» = 
vernment, more important in the ſcale of Europe. 
By a ſimilar progreſſion, the royal power, hither- 
to ſhackled and limited by the feudal regula- 
tions, acquiring gradually ſtrength, became 
W wider in its influence, and more reſiſtleſs in its 
= ſupremacy. In the ſubſequent reign, it was 
carried into a deſpotiſm the moſt extenſive and 
uncontroul'd. 
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berater 77 Louis ahy bhi and commencemen! 
of his reign. Interview with Henry the fourth, : 

king of Caſtile.— Louis g violence and oppreſſions. 

League of the public good. — Acceſſion and ch. 
rafter of Charles, laſt duke of Burgundy.— n. 


terview of Peronne.— King's impriſanment, a., 
terrors.—Death of Charles duke of Berri.—In- 
terview with Edward the fourth, at Pecquigni. i; 
—Louis's inſidious policy.—The duke of Bur. 
gundy's attempts on Switzerland, battle . 
Nancy, and death. — Burgundy re-united : 
France. — Concluſion of Louis's reign. — Hi; 
cruelties. —Firft ftroke of an apoplexy.— Nis pil. F 

grimage.—His encreaſing ſeverity. Minute cir- 
cumſtances of bis illneſs, —Death.—Chara#te a : 
—Mifrreſſes. t 
E are entering upon a reign of a ven E e 
extraordinary and ſingular nature. In 
prince odious in his character, deteſtable in ir 
conduct; violating every maxim of honourabę . d 
or virtuous policy; deviating frequently eve 
from the rules of intereſt ; uniformly flagitious v 
and ſyſtematically bad—yet attaining by ti: 
mazes of an inſidious and eccentric ſubtlety, 8 7 
1 


the completion of almoſt all his views, and at. 
quiring 
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| quiring a prerogative and authority unknown 1461. 
to his predeceſſors. Such is Louis the eleventh ! —_—— 
Ahe detail of his actions as a king, will too 
Vell prove the juſtice of the portrait. 


So univerſally abhorr'd had the rebellion and 


7 ingratitude of Louis, while Dauphin, render'd 


0 _ ſon, the duke of Berri ; but the Count 
Nu Maine having ſent intelligence to Louis of 
His father's death, he loſt not a moment in avail- 
Wing himſelf of it; and the duke of Burgundy, 
(long his protector, and now become his vaſſal,) 


"i Him, that a conſiderable party was already 


Eform'd in the court of Charles the ſeventh, for his 


mounting on horſeback, together with his ſon 
the Count de Charolois, attended him to Rheims; 


where he caus'd himſelf to be immediately 


crown'd. 

The opening of his reign was mark'd with 
all thoſe changes and alterations cuſtomary on 
the acceſſion of princes ; and peculiatly to be 
expected on that of one who had lived in open 
enmity with the preceding ſovereign. Every 
maxim of government adopted by Charles, was 
reverſed by Louis; all his officers or favourites 
degraded with ignominy, and new ones ad- 
vanced to power. The duke of Alengon, a 
prince of the blood royal, who had been com- 


mitted to priſon for treaſonable practices, was 


releafed, and the Count de Dammartin com- 
mitted to the Baſtile : the nobility were diſ- 
F 2 ; poſſeſſed 


1462 
and 


1463. 
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poſſeſſed of their offices, and the people loaded 
with exactions: the dominions of the duke 
of Bretagne were invaded, and the duke of 
Berri was depriv'd of his eſtabliſhment. 

After beginning his reign in a manner ſo ſtrong. 
ly characteriſtic of his future meaſures, Louis 


haſten'd into the province of Gaſcony, to an in- 


terview with Henry the fourth, ſurnamed the 
Impotent, king of Caſtile. The two ſovereign 
met at Mauleon, on the confines of the kingdom 


of Navarre, and formed a contraſt not a little re- 


markable. Henry, vain, magnificent, haughty, 
and ſumptuous, attended with a ſplendid train, 
Louis, with no external marks of royalty ; mean 
in his perſon; clad in coarſe cloth, ſhort and 
unbecoming : aleaden image of the Virgin in his 
bonnet ; and flenderly accompany'd. After: 


fruitleſs conference, the two princes returned into 
their reſpective dominions, with ſentiments off 


mutual contempt, and alienation, 
As Louis became confirm'd in the throne, 


his character gradually unfolded itſelf. The 
line of crooked policy which he purſued, made i 
him ever attentive to the means of contracting 


and diminiſhing the power of all the great val- 


ſals of the crown. Among theſe, Philip due 


of Burgundy held the firſt place; Francis duk: 
of Bretagne, the ſecond. Againſt the forme! 
he exerted the arts of intrigue; and, by means 
of a ſecret correſpondence which he kept up it 
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towns on the river Somme, ceded by Charles 
the ſeventh at the treaty of Arras to Philip, 
and which made him maſter of all Picardy. 
As the object of this negociation was effected 
in contradiction to the ſentiments of the Count 
de Charolois, it laid the foundation of that 
perſonal hatred which he ever bore the king, 
and which Louis increas'd by the tenour of 
all his ſubſequent conduct. | 

Wich the latter of theſe princes, as leſs power- 
ful, he ſcarce obſerv'd any meaſures, and the 
mandates he ſent him, were of the moſt deſ- 
potic and imperious nature : they forbad him 
to levy any taxes in his dominions, to ſtrike mo- 
ney, or to term himſelf «© Duke, by the grace 
© of God,” Prohibitions of ſo rigorous a na- 
ture would at once have deprived him of all 
independence, or ſovereignty. Francis the ſe- 
cond, a weak but generous prince, was at this 
time duke of Bretagne. Unable to refuſe com- 


to ſubmit to them; while he privately ſet on 
foot the means to reſtrain a power, which threa- 
ten'd the ſubyerſion of every other. 

Deſirous however to ſtrengthen his proceed- 
ings by the appearance of a national concur- 
rence, the king aſſembled the ſtates, and laid 
before them his pretended reaſons for ſq un- 
parallel'd an act of deſpotiſm. Charles, duke 
of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, who was 


pliance with theſe haughty orders, he affected 


F3 reſpectable 


6g 


his court,  procur'd the reſtitution of thoſe 1463, 


1464, 
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2464. reſpectable from his age, and belov'd for his 


——” virtues, preſum'd to difapprove and oppoſe his 
meaſures ; but the unfeeling Louis reproach'd 
and reprimanded him in expreſſions ſo poignant 
and ſevere, that the duke, unable to furvive 
this humiliating treatment, died of grief and 
mortification only two days after. His death 
did not ſoften the heart, or appeaſe the reſent- 
ment of his relentleſs ſovereign : it was per- 
petuated i in a breaſt which never forgave, which 
knew no emotions of tenderneſs, and reſpected 
no ties of conſanguinity, The family of Orleans 
had the moſt juſt pretenſions to the duchy of 
Milan, in right of Valentina Viſcomti, mother of 
the deceaſed duke; but Lovis, fo far from eſpouſ- 
ing 'theſe claims, allied himſelf with Franciſco 
Sforza, who had uſurp'd thoſe dominions on the 


extinction of the houſe of Viſcomti, and ſe- 


cur'd him in poſſeſſion of them from motives of 
hatred to the princes of his own blood. 

Theſe reiterated acts of violence and oppreſ- 
ſion, produced in the end a general convulſion. 
The firſt nobility, rouſed by paſt indignities, and 
apprehenſive that they would become more in- 
tolerable, took up arms againſt the author of 
them. The Count de Dunois, grown grey un- 
der the late king, and univerſally rever'd, ap- 
pear'd at the head of his vaſſals : the Count de 
St. Pol, and the duke of Nemours, were joined 
by Dammartin, who had eſcap'd from his im- 

priſonment. 
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priſonment, The duke of Bretagne prepar'd to 


enter France with an army; the duke of Berri © 
fled to him for an aſylum ; and the Count de 
Charolois, at the head of a conſiderable body 
of forces, directed his march ſtrait to the ca- 
pital. . 

In this alarming concurrence of circum- 
ſtances, the genius of Louis, active, penetrating, 
and peculiarly calculated to extricate him from 


J 4ifficulties, eminently appear; d. On the firſt 


news of the conſpiracy, he fell immediately on 
the weakeſt leaders, and reduc'd them to im- 
plore his clemency. The apprehenſion that his 
enemies might take poſſeſſion of Paris, oblig'd 
him to extend it to them; and he was on his 
way to ſecure that city, when the confederate 


army meeting him at Montlhery, an action un- 


avoidably enſued. It was not deciſive; but 
the king, anxious to preſerve. the metropolis, 
and diſtruſtful of the attachment of f its c:tizens, 
firſt decamp'd and re-enter'd Paris. Compell'd 
by the neceſſity of his affairs, he bent with all 
the pliability of addreſs, adopted manners the 
moſt engaging and popular, courted the wives 
of the mechanics, promis'd a repeal of every 
burdenſome or extraordinary impoſt,, and ex- 
tended ſeveral acts of grace to retain them in 
allegiance. 

Meanwhile the army of the duke of Bretagne 


having join'd the Count de Charolois, form'd a 


F 4 prodigious 
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1465. prodigious aſſemblage of troops: they affumed 
che title of the © League for the public good; 


tunity which he ſo anxiouſly deſir d. Vigorous 


and directing their courſe towards the capital, 
encamped in the ſurrounding villages. After 
vainly attempting however to gain poſſeſſion of 
it by blockade, or famine, or intrigue, and no 
inſurrection taking place, terms of accommoda- 
tion were propoſed. Louis, who knew that this 
powerful combination could only be ſucceſsfully 
reduc'd by effecting its diſunion, complied with 
all their demands, reſolving only to adhere to 
the treaty while he ſhould be compell'd to it by 
force. He yielded therefore, though with great 
reluctance, the duchy of Normandy to Charles : 
his brother ; inveſted the Count de St, Pol with 
the ſword of Conſtable ; reſtor' d the towns upon 
the Somme to the Count de Charolois, and re- 
plac'd the other chiefs of the confederacy in the 
poſſeſſion of all their lands and offices. The 


league thus broken, each member of i It return'd ; 


into his own reſpective dominions or caſtles; 
while the crafty king, only waiting for the fa- 
vourable moment, held himſelf in readineſs to 
improve it to the utmoſt. 

The inſurrections of the Flemings againſt 
the houſe of Burgundy, and the diſcontents 


of the Normans at the adminiſtration of their 
new duke, who ſuffer'd himſelf to be governd 


by weak counſellors, afforded Louis that oppor- 


and 
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Bretagne to abandon Charles his brother ; and 
then depriving the defenceleſs prince af his 
newly-ceded duchy, forc'd him to fly as a miſer- 
able refugee to Francis his ally for ſhelter, 


The duke of Burgundy, broken with years and 


infirmities, could extend no protection to his 
friends in perſon ; and his ſon the Count de 
Charolois was occupied in reducing the re- 
bellious inhabitants of Liege. They endea- 
voured to engage the king of England in their 
quarrel; but Edward the fourth was as yet 
not ſufficiently confirm'd in the throne, to un- 
dertake a foreign war; and Louis, victorious 


over ſo many enemies, and render'd ſtronger - 


by their oppoſition, grew more tyrannical in 
his conduct, and more oppreſſive in his govern- 
ment. 


73 


and rapid in his movements when the occaſion 1466. 
demanded it, he firſt compell'd the duke 04 


At this time Philip duke of Burgundy died 1467. 


at Bruges, in a very advanced age. His juſtice, 
beneficence, and paternal attention to his people, 
obtained him the ſurname of * the Good.“ Su- 
peradded to theſe amiable qualifications, the 
extent of territory he poſſeſs d, and the ſplendid 
munificence of his temper, ranked him among 
the greateſt and moſt powerful princes of his 
time. Charles, Count de Charolois his ſon 
ſucceeded! him. Of fiery and impetuous man- 
ners, bold even to raſhneſs, inflexible in the 

proſecution 
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14. proſecution of deſigns he had once adopted, 
= aiming at royalty, and exhauſting his revenues 
in vain attempts to extend. his dominions, he 
was at laſt oyer-reach'd in policy by the king 
of France; and unequal to the vaſt projects he 
had conceiv'd, he deſtroy'd the fabric which 
his three predeceſſors had erected, and expir'd 
che victim of his * and ill- regulated 
ambition. 

Though Louis, from the prompt and imme- 
diate ſeizure. of the occaſion to attack the dukes 
of Bretagne and Berri, had gain'd the aſcendency, 
yet this advantage was only temporary. Charles, 
now become duke of Burgundy, his inveterate 
enemy, was return'd victorious from Flanders, 
and had reviv'd the oppoſition of his two allies, 
by leading a powerful army to their aſſiſtance. 

The king, wary and cautious, truſting no 
event to fortune which wiſdom or ſubtlety might 
effect, and like Philip of Macedon, believing 
no fortreſs impregnable where a mule laden 
with filver could enter, attack'd the duke firſt 
with gold, and bought a truce at the price of 
one hundred and twenty thouſand crowns, As 
this purchaſe however procur'd only a ſuſpenkon 
of hoſtilities, and as he was deſirous of detach- 
ing the duke altogether from his connections, 
the king determin'd on a perſonal interview 
with him. Relying on his powers of perſuaſion, 
* the dupe of his own vanity, Louis nam'd 

8 Peronne 
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Peronne in Picardy as the place of their meet- 1468. 
ing. Willing at the ſame time to give the dune 
an inconteſtible proof of his perfect confidence 

in his honour, he came without any guards, and 
only attended by two or three noblemen of his 
court, Charles receiv'd him with every mark 
of diſtinction, and lodg'd him in the town of 
Peronne ; but ſeveral Burgundian and other fo- 
reign perſons of rank arriving, who were the 
| king's avowed enemies, Louis began to enter- 
tain ſome apprehenſions reſpecting his ſafety, 
and requeſted the duke to aſſign him apartments 
in the caſtle, as more ſecure from inſult or in- 
jury. By this ſtep, ſtill more imprudent than 
the firſt, he render'd himſelf abſolutely a pri- 
ſoner. | 

Previous to the interview, the king, whoſe 
grand object was to keep the duke of Burgundy 
conſtantly employ d in domeſtic wars, had ſent 
agents privately to Liege, to induce the inha- 
birants to reſume their arms by a promiſe of 
his protection. He did not expect the conſe- 
quence of this meſſage to be inſtantaneous ; 
but the people, impetuous and violent, no 
fooner received the intimation, than they broke 
dut into open rebellion, maſſacred their go- 
vernors, and committed a thouſand exceſſes. 
When Charles receiv'd this intelligence, he be- 
came furious with reſentment. Perfectly con- 
ſcious at whoſe inſtigation the diſorder had been 
| commenc'd, 
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1468. commenc'd, he denounc'd vengeance againſt the 


=== perfidious monarch, order'd the caſtle gates to 


be ſhut, and even debated. with, himſelf whe- 
ther he ſhould not wth him immediately to 
death. 5 

Louis, naturally Amid ſes Poo in the 
bangs of his mortal enemy whom he. had deeply 
offended, ſurrounded with people who deteſted 


him, and ſhut up in a chamber at the foat of that 


very tower where Hebert, Count de Vermandois, 
had formerly cauſed Charles the Simple king of 
France to be murder'd, underwent by anticipa- 
tion all the horrors of death. The duke of Bur- 
gundy kept him three days in this painful ſuſpence; 
during which time the king, whoſe ſubtlety ne- 
ver forſook him in ſo dangerous a criſis, found 
means to engage ſome of the duke's attendants 
in his intereſts. He was at length releas'd, but 
under conditions the moſt ignominious and hu- 


miliating. Charles oblig'd the king to accom- 


pany him with three hundred men at arms to 
the ſiege of Liège, which he took by ſtorm; he 
puniſh'd with extreme ſeyerity their diſobe- 
dience; and then diſmiſſing his ſovereign lord, 
whom he had compell'd to be a witneſs of all 
theſe tranſactions, ſcarce deigned to accompany 
him half a league on his way, and bid him adieu 

with a ſort of haughty civility. 
There is no incident of Louis the eleventh's 
reign, no action of his life, ſo apparently con- 
3 1 11 
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tradictory to the whole tenor of his character, as 1468. 
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his behaviour in this celebrated interview. His 


ſagacity and his cautious temper bordering on 
fear, ſeem equally to have forſaken him ; and 
the moſt crafty and politic prince of his. age 
ſuffer'd himſelf to be over-reach'd by one the 


leaſt endow'd with thoſe qualities “. 
| Among 


* Comines, who was a chamberlain to Charles the Bold, 
and ſlept in the duke's own apartment during the whole 
time of Louis the eleventh's detention in the caſtle of Pe- 
ronne, has given us the moſt minute relation of the princi- 
pal circumſtances attending this celebrated interview. He 


was witneſs to every variation of paſſion, and every change 


of mind which ſucceflively actuated the duke of Burgundy. 
There can, indeed, be very little doubt that Comines was 
active in his exertions to extricate the king; and as little, 
that Louis was not deficient in rewarding his ſervices on 
that moſt critical occaſion. Comines does not however, 
aſſert, that Charles had it in contemplation to put his royal 
priſoner to death; though he inſinuates, that if the per- 
ſons with whom the duke of Burgundy conſulted, had been 
diſpoſed to inflame and irritate his reſentment againſt the 
king, ſome fatal ſtep might have been taken; „et, pour le 
moins, adds Comines, le Roi eut etẽ mis en cette groſſe 
tour —alluding to the tower where Charles the Simple was 
confn'd from the year 922, till his death in 926.—“ Nous 
n' aigriſmes rien, mais adouciſmes a notre pouvoir, ſays 
Comines. Louis the eleventh could not pay ſuch a piece 
of ſervice too highly. It is evident that Charles was un- 
certain how to act, and underwent alternately every agita- 
tion of mind natural to ſuch a ſtate of painful irreſolution. 
He kept the king confin'd three days without deigning 
to ſee him, The gates of the caſtle were ſhut and 

| guarded 
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Among the conditions to which the king was 
reduc'd to ſubmit while a priſoner at Peronne; 
he had promis'd to cede Champagne and Brie 


guarded all that time. During the firſt day, all was terror 
and fright throughout the city of Peronne. On the ſecond 
day the duke grew more calm, and held a council to deter- 
mine on the conduct he ſhould obſerve towards his priſoner, 
whichlaſted the greater part of the day, and a confiderable part 
of the night. Various were the opinions delivered. The king, 
during this perilous juncture was not wanting to himſelf. He 
promiſed to reward all thoſe who would aid him, and actually 
diſtributed the greater part of fifteen thouſand crowns among 
the duke's attendants.—On the third night, Charles was in 
perpetual agitation ; he neither undreſſed himſelf, nor ſlept; 
but lay down from time to time on the bed, and walked 
continually up and down his apartment, with Comines. In 
the morning he reſumed all his former indignation, threat- 
ning to proceed to an immediate extremity againſt the king; 
but afterwards becoming more traQable, he determined to 
liberate his captive, on receiving his ſolemn promiſe to ac- 
company him without delay, to reduce the revolted inha- 
bitants of Lizge. Charles went in perſon to carry this de- 
termination to the king, which he deliver'd in manner and 
terms the moſt haughty. Louis ſubmitted to every condi- 
tion demanded, to obtain his releaſe. The agreement was 
inſtantly made ; and the two princes ſwore to adhere to it 
faithfully, upon a Crucifix which Louis carried with him, 
and which was regarded as peculiarly ſacred, having been 
worn by Charlemagne. Charles compell'd the king to be 
witneſs to his capture and puniſhment of Liege ; and at 
length, at Louis's urgent and repeated requeſt, permitted 
him to return into his own dominions, humbled and de- 
graded to the loweſt degree. Theſe particulars enumerated 
are all from Comines ; and of the moſt unqueſtionable au- 
*thenticity. 
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thoſe provinces to the Burgundian dominions 
would have infallibly ſecur'd the alliance be- 
tween the two dukes, Louis no ſooner effected 
his eſcape, than he exerted all his abilities and 
addreſs, to prevail on his brother to accept the 
province of Guyenne'in exchange. The young 


prince, weak, and yielding to the affected de- 
monſtrations of kindneſs ſhewn him by the king, 
complied with the propoſal ; but convinc'd when 


it was too late of the error he had committed, 
and allur'd by the hopes of a marriage with 
Mary of Burgundy, Charles's only daughter and 
heireſs of his vaſt poſſeſſions, he began to renew 
his confederacy with that prince, and to raiſe 
troops. His death, which happen'd at this time, 
and which was mark'd with every appearance of 
poiſon, the evident intereſt which Louis had to 
perpetrate this crime, ſuperadded to the per- 
fonal hatred he bore the duke his brother ; all 
theſe circumſtances conſpired to render him juſtly 
and univerſally ſuſpected of the fact“. Guyenne 


WAS 


Charles duke of Berri appears to have been an amiable 
prince, but of ſlender capacity. Alternately the flave of 
ſuperſtition and of love, he was govern'd by his confefior or 
his miſtreſs according to his predominant paſſion. The 
latter preyail'd ; and the Lady of Montſoreau triumphed 
over the Abbot of St. John d'Angeli. His name was Favre 
Veſois, of the order of St. Benedict. Jealous of this pre- 

eminence, 
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to Charles his brother; but as the vicinity of x 46 
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1472. was immediately ſeized on by the king, and re. 


united to the crown. 

The news of this deplorable and unexpected 
event no ſooner reach'd the duke of Burgundy, 
than all his indignation and reſentment revived. 
He enter d Picardy with an army, determin'd 
to revenge his ne ally, to whoſe memory 

he 


eminence, and bent on revenge, the monk caus'd a peach 
to be poiſon'd, which he preſented to the lady while fitting 


at ſupper with the duke and himſelf. She divided it with a 


knife, and giving half to her lover, eat the reſt herſelf; 
the conſequence was immediately fatal to her, and ſhe ex- 
pir'd in great agonies. The duke, from the ſtrength of hu 
conſtitution, reſiſted the poiſon during ſome time; tho? he 
loſt his hair and nails which came off, yet he linger'd near fix 
months, and then died at Bourdeaux. The abbot fled ; but 


being ſeized and carried into Bretagne by order of Francis the. 


ſecond the reigning duke, he was brought to Nantes. It was 
intended to bring him to a public trial, in the hope and ex- 
pectation of his accuſing Louis the eleventh, as his accom- 
plice or abettor—but on the morning appointed to conduct 
him before the judges, he was found dead in his cell, 
ſtrangled and lying on the floor. As by this cataſtrophe, 2 
veil was'drawn before the whole affair, it was commonly be- 
liev'd that the king had not heſitated to conceal the firſt 
crime by the perpetration of a ſecond, Du Clos, in his 
hiſtory of the reign of Louis the eleventh, has examined with 
great accuracy the nature of the duke of Guyenne's death, 
He ſeems to make no queſtion of its having been effected by 
poiſon, but after every enquiry into the authors of this 
crime, he leaves them myſterious and uncertain. Tho? he 
names Louis himſelf, he does it without any ſtrong or well- 
founded ſuſpicion of his guilt or participation, It would 

even 
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he facrific'd every inhabitant who fell into his 1452, 
power; but having fail'd in an attempt upon the "2 
city of Beauvais, and exhauſting his forces by the 

efforts of an impotent frenzy rather than of a 

manly vengeance, he was ſoon under the ne- 

ceſſity of accepting a truce which Louis offer'd 
him. This latter prince, uniform and ſyſtemati- 

cal in his movements, and always attaining his 

ends by thoſe means which ſeemed moſt remote 
from their object, grew every year more deſpo- 

tic, and added ſome new acquiſition to the royal 
authority: he ſeiz'd on the territories of the 


even ſeem by his enumeration of the circumſtances which 
attended the duke's illneſs, that the poiſon was not intended 
for him, as it was neither foreſeen nor apprehended that 
he would taſte of the peach given to Collette de Jambes, 
lady of Montſoreau, his miſtreſs.—There is frequently an am- 
diguity about the deaths of diſtinguiſhed perſonages, which 
muſt unavoidably give riſe to much hiſtorical ſcepticiſm. 
Louis the eleventh, from an affectation of diſcovering and re- 
venging his brother's death, procured the documents tend- 
ing to trace it's authors to be brought to him, and appoint- 
ed commiſſioners to enter upon their examination ; but this 
tribunal came to no decifion, and the members compoſing 
it, were rewarded by the king. Such a conduct only added 
weight to the ſuſpicions already univerſally entertained, 
Voltaire, who uſually rejeQs and ridicules the imputations 
of poiſon, admits the unqueſtionable certainty of this crime. 
He even inclines highly to accuſe and ſuſpe& Louis the 
eleventh as it's author; Lui,“ ſays he, qui etant Dau- 
*© Phin, avoit fait craindre un parricide a Charles VII, ſon 
pere.“ 


G Count 
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1472. Count d' Armagnac, committed the duke of 
— Alengon' to priſon, and retain'd the duke of 


1473. 


Bretagne in his ſubjection. ef 


While Louis thus eſſentially encreas'd his 
power, the duke of Burgundy, who was intoxi- 


cated by a fatal paſſion for extending his do- 


minions, began that train of errors and miſ- 
conduct which terminated in his fall. Inſtead 
of watching with circumſpection the minuteſt 
actions of his perfidious and powerful neighbour, 
he engag'd in a quarrel with the whole Ger- 
manie body by laying ſiege to the town of Nui: 
on the Rhine under pretexts the moſt inſuffi- 
cient,” and even perſiſted in it to the deſtruction M 
of his whole army. 

In the mean time Edward the fourth, having 
vanquiſh'd all the partizans of the houſe of i 
Lancaſter, and eftabliſh'd himſelf in the throne, 
began to turn his view to the recovery of thoſe 
poſſeſſions, to. which every king of England 
ſince Edward the third had laid claim. En- 
dow'd with martial qualities, ſucceſsful in every 
war where he had perſonally commanded, and 
Rill in the vigour of his age, he ſeemed capable 
of renewing the laurels won by Henry the fifth at 
Azincourt. Invited by the preſſing and repeated 
importunities of the duke of Burgundy, he land- 
ed with an army at Calais; but his ally, engaged 
in the ſiege of Nuiz, and pertinaciouſly adhering 
to his deſign, after detaining him ſome time, 

vom 
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appear d unattended and alone, inſtead of bring- 1475. 
ing with him according to his promiſe, a pow- — 
erful body of troops. Edward however ad- 
vanc'd: into Picardy, in the expectation that 

the Conſtable de St. Pol would, as he had 
promis'd, deliver into their hands the town of 

St. Quintin; but St. Pol, by a double piece of 
treachery, deceiv'd his allies, and gave Louis 

time to avert the ſtorm. 

The ſubtle king had recourſe to artifice and . 
negotiation, his uſual engines: he knew that 

the deciſion of arms was ever uncertain, that of 
intrigue leſs hazardous. Edward, voluptuous 

and indolent, lent a ready ear to theſe propo- 

ſals; an accommodation was ſoon manag'd, and 

a peace between them was ſigned at Amiens, 
notwithſtanding the duke of Burgundy's op- 
poſition. The two monarchs in conſequence 
agreed on an interview at the bridge of Pec- 
quigni, near that city. A grated barrier was 
erected on the middle, and two boxes conſtruct. 

ed for the purpoſe. Louis, whoſe pliant genius 
accommodated itſelf to every ſituation of politics, 

and who thought no ſubmiſſions too mean for 

the attainment of his views, flatter'd the Eng- 

liſh prince, invited him with all the apparent 
cordiality of friendſhip to his capital, and at the 

ſame time ſecur'd by preſents the E no- 

bility in his intereſts. 


Is „ | Edward 
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Edward return'd to England; the duke of 
Burgundy, compell'd by neceſſity and weakneſs, 
accepted a ſuſpenſion of arms; and the Count 
de St. Pol, whoſe perfidy had render'd him ob- 
noxious to every party, was deliver'd up by 


Charles into the king's hands, who after a haſty 


trial caus'd him to be condemn'd for —— 
and inſtantly beheaded *. 
| Untaught 


„Louis de Luxembourg, Count de St. Pol, and Con- 
ſtable of France, certainly merited the fate which overtook 
him by his repeated acts of perfidy and ingratitude. On 
the day appointed for his death, he was brought from the 


Baſlile to the hall of the chamber of criminals, where the 


commiſſioners, before whom he had been arraign'd and 
tried, were aſſembled. The Chancellor rifing up, ad- 
dreſs'd him in theſe words :—** Monſieur de St. Pol, you 
«© have always been eſteem'd one of the braveſt and moi 
«« undaunted lords of the kingdom, and muſt not forfeit 
«© that character to-day, when you will ſtand in need of all 
« your courage and firmneſs.” —He then demanded from 
him the collar of the king's order of knighthood, and the 
ſword of Conſtable. St. Pol ſurrender'd the former in- 


ſtantly, after kiſſing it; the latter, he ſaid, had been taken from 


kim when he was arreſted. ——T he decree was then publickly 
read, which ſentenc'd him to be beheaded. The Conſtable 
1 heard it, only ſaid, God be prais'd !—it is a pretty 
© ſevere ſentence. I pray God not to withdraw his pre- 

« ſence from me this day.” — When led out to execution 
he diſplay'd the higheſt compoſure, equanimity, and cov- 
rage. Maſs was ſaid to him; he was made to kiſs the con- 
ſecrated veſſels, and receiv'd the viaticum. After having 
continued ſome miautes in prayer upon the ſcaffold, 15 
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| VUntaught by the ill ſueceſs which had attend- 
ed all his plans of ambition and greatneſs, the 


8 


1476. 


— — 


duke of Burgundy perſiſted in the purſuit of 


1 5 up, adjuſted with his foot the cuſhion prepar'd for him 
to kneel on, order'd his eyes to be covered, and laid down 
his head; it was ſever'd from his body at one ftroke : the 


executioner then plung'd ĩt into a pail of water to waſh away + 


{ the blood; and afterwards held it up to the view of the peo- 
4 ple. His head and body were ſoon after put into a coſſin, 


| FY and interred the ſame evening. 


Four friars were appointed to attend him in his dying 
moments. To them he gave ſixty crowns of gold to diſ- 
poſe of in charitable donations, a ring to put upon the finger 
of the holy Virgin Mary, and a ſtone which he uſually wore 
about his neck as a preſervative from poiſon, and which 
he requeſted might be ſent to his ſon. Louis permitted the 
money and the ring to be appropriated to the ends for which 


the Count had deftin'd them; but retain'd the ſtone, on ac- 


count of it's ſuppoſed virtues. | 

The, Conſtable de St. Pol was ſeized at Mons in Hay- 
nault, by order of the duke of Burgundy, and after- being 
detain'd ſome time as his priſoner, was deliver'd up to the 
commiſſioners ſent to receive him on the part of Louis 
the eleventh, at the gate of the city of Peronne. The 
Chancellor of Burgundy, and the Seigneur d'Imbercourt, 
who were his inveterate enemies, performed their ſovereign's 
orders for his delivery with an officious and cruel haſte. 
He was inſtantly conducted to Paris. Comines a+, that 
he had been informed, meſſengers arrived from the duke of 
Burgundy, only three hours after the Conſtable had been 
given up, countermanding the orders under which his of- 
ficers had afted ; but they came too late. Comines, tho' he 
confeſſes the perfidy and many ſtate crimes of the Count de 
St, Pol, yet ſeverely arraigns the conduct of Charles the 
Bold, and imputes it to avarice and rapacity. 
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1476. them. He engag'd in a diſpute with the Swiſz 
cantons, nor would hearken to the humble and 
repeated applications, which they made to him 
for peace. Theſe virtuous and hardy people, 
who had purchaſed their freedom by the boldeſt 
1476 oppoſition to Auſtrian tyranny, and who che- 
and 7, riſhed amid their lakes and mountains the Warm- 
eſt attachment to it, reſiſted his invaſion with 
determined courage; and after having defeated 
him in two engagements, at Granſon and at 
Morat, obliged him to renounce his enterprize 
with diſgrace. „e * 
1477. Still bent on conqueſts, and driven almoſt tt to 
madneſs by his repeated defeats, Charles laid 
ſiege to Nancy in Lorrain, though with only three 
thouſand men, and amidft the rigours of winter. 
Rene duke of Lorrain attack'd him with a ſu- 
5th janu- Perior force. At the firſt ſhock, the Count de 
ary. Campobaſſo, a Neapolitan on whom the duke 

of Burgundy had conferr'd many favours, baſely 
withdrew with four hundred. horſe which he 
commanded ; and at the fame time, by an act of 

unparallel'd ingratitude and treaſon, he left 

twelve or fifteen men about the duke's perſon, 

with a ſtrict command to aſſaſſinate him in his 
flight. They executed the deteſtable com- 

miſſion too faithfully, and the unhappy duke 

was found dead, pierc'd with three wounds.— 

It is not certain what motive influenc'd Campo- 

baſſo to commit ſo foul a crime. It is ſaid that 

|; Charles 
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Charles had once ſtruck him, and that revenge 1477. 


ſtimulated him to.it ; but hiſtory has not clear- 


ly elucidated this point * 
Thus 


. * Campobaſſo had been baniſh'd from Naples, on ac- 
count of his adherence to the faction of Anjou in that king- 
dom. From whatever ſource his hatred to the duke of Bur- 
gundy originated, he carried it to the greateſt length, ſince 


he certainly offer'd Louis the eleventh repeatedly, to de- 
liver up to him his maſter alive or dead. The king, how 


little ſcrupulous ſoever he was to circumvent his enemies, 
abhorr'd ſo black a treachery, and even ſent Charles inti- 
mation of the deſign, but the infamaus opinion which the 
duke entertained of the perſon from whom this information 
came, induced him to negle& and deſpiſe it. ** If,” ſaid 
he, it were true, the king would never have imparted 


«* to me ſo important a ſecret.” He even redoubled his 


marks of confidence and attachment to the perfidious Nea- 

politan. | 
The ill ſucceſs of the duke of Burgundy was in a great 
meaſure owing to the diſparity of numbers, He himſelf 
fought with the moſt heroic courage, and expos'd his per- 
ſon wherever the danger was moſt imminent and conſpicuous. 
When the rout became general, he was borne away in the flight. 
Tho” the generality of the French authors aſſert that he was 
kill'd by the emiſſaries of Campobaſſo, ſtation'd for that 
Purpoſe, yet this is not abſolutely certain, Du Clos ſays, 
that the duke was cloſely purſued by Claude Blomont, Se- 
nechal of St. Die, to whom he repeatedly cried out for 
quarter; but Blomont being deaf, and not knowing what he 
kad, unhors'd him with his lance. In this condition, oppreſs'd 
with wounds, with fatigue, and the weight of his armour, 
he was not able to recover himſelf, and was trampled to 
death in the crowd, —Comines, who in many parts of his 
G 4 incomparable 
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is very conciſe in his mention of the duke's death, and the 


The duke was entirely naked, lying on his belly, his face 
cloſe to a piece of ice in the marſh where he had expir d, 
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Thus fell the laſt male of the great houſe of 
Burgundy. Mary, his only daughter, who had 
:þ:acian 


incomparable Memoirs, is as diffuſe as curioſity can defire, 


circumſtances attending it. He however, imputes it to 
Campobaſſo and the perſons placed by him, to rhe num, 
ber of twelve or thirteen, near the duke's perſon ; of Wich 
men, Comines ſays, he perſonally knew two or three. 
He adds, that the inhabitants of Nancy were well acquaint. 1 
ed with the treacherous intentions of Cam pobaſſo towards 
His lord; and that their expectations of his deſtroying 
Charles, ſupported their nearly-exhauſted courage. To 
ſuch a degree did this opinion operate, that had not the 
beſieged fully relied on the completion of Campobaſſo's 
aſſurances, they would have infallibly ſurrendered the city, 
bis traitor went over with about one hundred and 
ſixty men at arms, to Reg, duke of Lorrain, who was at 
the head of the forces arrived to raiſe the ſiege; but the 
Germans, with a generous indignation and reſentment of 
his treachery, abſolutely refuſed to permit him to mix with 
their bands, commanding him inftantly to retire, as they 
would not allow traitors to ſtay in their camp. He ac- 
cordingly repaired to a neighhouring paſs and caſtle call'd 
Conde, where he waited to fall upon the ſoldiers of the 
Burgundian army; fortifying and blocking the defile which 
he occupied with carts, to prevent their eſcaping. 

The duke's body, tho' carefully ſought after, could not be 
diſcover'd for two days after the action, till Campobaſſo 
ſent an Italian page who pointed out the ſpot where he 
fell, which was at ſome diftance from the field of battle. 
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and which was ſo hard frozen, that they were obliged to 
dig it out with pick-axes. He was wounded in three places; 
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not yet attain'd her twentieth year, was unable 


3g 
1477» 


— — 


to aſſert her title to the . poſſeſſions which -—- — - 


devolved 


one wound was made by a halberd which had ſplit his jaw; 
the two others, by a pike ; the firſt having pierc'd both his 
thighs from fide to fide, and the laſt enter'd a little higher. 
The duke of Lorrain caus d him to be tranſported to Nan- 


1 cy, and laid on a bed of ſtate, in an apartment hung with 
= black velvet. He afterwards paid him the cuſtomary fu- 

neral honours, which were of a moſt ſingular nature. Renẽ 
; 5 wore on that occaſion a golden beard reaching to his mid- 
dle. Previous to his ſcattering holy water on the corpſe, 


he advanc'd up to the deceaſed prince, and taking him by 
the hand, addreſs'd him in theſe. words“ God reſt thy 
*«« ſoul; thou haſt given us much trouble and grief!“ 

Charles's errors and vices ſeem to have been more per- 
nicious to himſelf, than injurious to others. He poſſeſſed 
many ſublime and ſhining qualities; among which his un- 
daunted intrepidity, liberality, application, and magniſi- 
cence were peculiarly eminent, He was of a middle ſtature, 
of a vigorous frame of body, and capable of enduring great 
fatigue. The lineaments of his countenance were harſh and 
unpleaiing, the features of his face appearing to indicate the 
herceneſs of his natural diſpoſition, —— Theſe circumſtances 
of the duke's character and death are uy borrowed from 
Comines and Da Clos. 

The . Chronique ſcandaleuſe,” written by John. de 
Troyes, agrees with the laſt-mentioned hiſtorian in almoſt 
every particular, and adds ſome others not leſs curious. 
“ Charles's body,” ſays he, © was diſtinguiſh'd from the 
others that lay near it in the ſame ſtate of nakedneſs, by 
* ſix marks, which infallibly aſcertained his identity. The 
firſt was the want of his upper teeth, which had been 
% beaten out by a fall; the ſecond was a ſcar on his 

** throat, occaſioned by a wound he receiv'd at the battle 

20 of 
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_ 1477. devolved to her. The imprudence and mis. 
— fortunes of her father had left the ſtate exhauſt. 
ed, the treaſury empty, a council diſmayed 
and feeble, an army , almoſt exterminated, — 
In this diſtreſſed ſituation. ſhe implor'd the 
protection of Louis; ſhe ſubmitted herſelf and 
her dominions to his pleaſure; ſhe even pre. 
fingly requeſted, that by a marriage with : 


4 of Montlhery; the third, his great nails, which he al. 
% ways wore longer than any of his courtiers ; fourthly, 
another ſcar on his left ſhoulder ; the fifth was, a fiſtul 
* on his right groin ; and taftly, a nail of his foot tha 
% grew into his little toe, —His phyſician, chaplain, and 
„ gentlemen of his bed-chamber recognized their lord 
* by theſe marks.“ | 
A long time notwithſtanding lapſed, before the duke of 
Burgundy's death was univerſally believed among his own 
ſubjects. Reports were circulated, and eagerly received by 
the credulous multitude, that he was gone to Jeruſalem, or 
had retir'd to paſs the remainder of his days in ſolitude and 
penitence, To ſo extravagant a length were theſe apprehen- 
fions carried, that great ſums of money were lent on the con- 
dition of re- payment when the duke return'd. The ſtates of 
Burgundy which were aſſembled at Dijon, when they were re- 
quired to acknowledge Louis the eleventh as their lawful ſo- 
vereign, complied with this expreſs exception, that the king 
mould evacuate the duchy, in caſe Charles their rightful 
prince return'd. A ſtrong proof how much that event ap- 
pear'd poſſible, and even probable to them! — Many fimi- 
lar examples of the difficulty with which the multitude ar 
induced to believe the deaths of thoſe they love, are to be 
found in all hiſtories. The inhabitants of Rouen, who ſav 
the execution of the famous maid of Orleans, which was per- 
form'd in the moſt ſolemn and public manner, yet doubted of 
her death, and continued long to expeR her re-appearance. 
P ince 
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prince of France, her territories might be re- 1477 
united to the crown in all their branches —— 
The conduct of the king to the young princeſs 

on this occaſion, was equally deſtitute of mag- 
nanimity, as it was of true policy. To the for- 
mer ſentiment he was ever a ſtranger; but no- 

5 thing, except his unrelenting deteſtation of the 
race of Burgundy, and that eccentric, peculiar 

* 4 path. in which he delighted to tread, could have 
induc'd him to prefer the hoſtile ſeizure of a 

WT part of her dominions, to the tranquil and un- 
diſputed poſſeſſion of the whole. Such was 
however the alternative he choſe. His army im- 
mediately rendered themſelves maſters of Bur 

gundy almoſt without nen, 2 


The 
Comines circumſtantially relates the particulars of the 
arrival of the news of the defeat of Charles before Nancy. 
The king was at Pleſſis les Tours, his uſual and favourite 
reſidence; he was in hourly and anxious expectation of ac- 
counts from Lorrain, and had promis'd a conſiderable re- 
compence to the perſon who ſhould be the firſt to bring him 
any intelligence reſpecting the duke of Burgundy. Mon- 
ſeigneur de Lude, who ſlept without the caſtle of Pleſſis, ſtopt 
the meſſenger who came with the expreſs from the Seigneur 
de Craon ; and the man not daring to refuſe todeliver up his 
letters to a nobleman of his high rank, Mons* de Lude came 
before day-light to the wicket, and knocked, demanding 
entrance. He then preſented the diſpatches : they only con- 
tained the account of the duke's defeat and flight; ſtating 
that it was uncertain whether he had eſcaped or not after 
the action.— The joy of Louis was immoderate and un- 
concealed, upon this event. He gave the moſt public de- 
monſtrations of it to all bis courtiers and attendants. He 
order'd 
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=== condition, ſo juſtly the object of compaſſion, could 


Auguſt, 


KINGS. OF FRANCE.: 
The young and unprotected ducheſs, whoſe 


not ſoften the malignant heart of Louis, was ne- 
ceſſitated after a number of delays and great irre- 
ſolution, to accept the hand of the arch-duke 
Maximilian, ſon to the emperor Frederic the 
third, a prince who was by no means capable of 
recovering her diſmembered territories from ſo 
powerful an antagoniſt. The king of England was 
bound by every principle of policy and wiſdom, 


to aſſiſt and ſupport her declining fortunes; but 


Louis, ſubtle and provident, had precluded this 
channel of ſuccour by a promiſe of marrying the 


gagement; and after ſome feeble and ineffectual 
efforts on the part of Maximilian, all the duchy 
of Burgundy and the province of Artois re- 
mained to France, 


As Louis the eleventh advanc'd in years, the 


vices of his nature growing inveterate, obtained 
the fulleſt aſcendancy over him. The deſpotiſm 
which he had eſtabliſh'd, leaving no barrier to his 
authority, unveil'd and gave full ſcope to that im- 


order'd it to be read to all his officers, ſhewing them the 
letters. Immediately afterwards he heard maſs, and then 
commanding dinner to be ſerved in his apartment, enter- 
tained them publickly, converſing on the news juſt received. 
He even went ſo far, as immediately to give away the do- 
main . of the duke of Burgundy, and to diſtribute various 
lands of that prince to thoſe about him, 


placable 


Dauphin Charles to Edward's eldeſt daughter, 
tho' without any intention of fulfilling the en- 
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placable cruelty which charaRteris'd him through 1478. 
every ſtage of his life . He had noutiſhed an 


unceaſing deſire of vengeance againſt the duke 
of Nemours ever fince the « League of the Pub- 
lic Good,” and was now determin'd to gratify 
it. That unfortunate nobleman dreading his 
ſovereign's reſentment, had retir'd to the for- 
treſs -of Carlat, among the mountains of Au- 
vergne. Louis ſent the Seigneur de Beaujeu, 
whom he had married to his daughter Anne, with 


orders to beſiege him in it; but the peculiar 
and almoſt inacceſſible ſituation of the caſtle 
rendering it very difficult to gain poſſeſſion by 
force, the duke of Nemours receiv'd the moſt 
ſolemn aſſurances of ſafety, if he would ſur- 
render himſelf. Repoſing on the honour of his 
enemy, he complied: but the king, who ſport- 


* The uſe of iron cages, introduced and render'd familiar 
under Louis the eleventh, in which he uſed to detain pri- 
ſoners of ſtate who were chained with enormous fetters, im- 
preſſes with horror. The Count du Perche, a nobleman of 
the higheſt rank, ſon to the Duke of Alengon, and a 
pritice of the blood, was confin'd in one of theſe engines 
for three months, tho* not guilty of the crime imputed to 
him, and only received his allowance of food thro” the grate. 
The Cardinal de la Balue remain'd many years in a cage in 
the caſtle of Loches. It was cuſtomary with Louis to place 
himſelf behind a ſcreen, while criminals were examined and 
put to the torture. Gibbets were uſually erected round the 
caſtles where he reſided, and theſe marks of cruelty diſtin- 
guiſhed his abode, | 
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him, in violation of his ſolemn compact, to Is 
carried to the Baſtile : he then compell'd, tho 

with difficulty, the reluctant judges to condemn 
him, and order'd him to be beheaded. Nor did 
his revenge ſtop there; but, by an unexampled 
refinement in cruelty, he commanded the two 
ſons of the duke, as yet in early childhood, and 
of conſequence. incapable of any participation 
in the treaſon, to be placed directly under the 
ſcaffold, and . covered with the blood of their 
wretched father, which deſcended on their 
heads “. 
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james d' Armagnac, duke of Nemours, was one of the 
firſt noblemen in the kingdom. He had receiv'd numerous 
and diſtinguiſhing marks of Louis's favour, which, it muſt be 
confeſs'd, he had repaid with great ingratitude. The king 
had even repeatedly pardon'd his crimes and treaſons.— 
During the ſiege of Carlat, the ducheſs of Nemours, who 
lay-in at the time, died of terror and diſtreſs. He himſelf 
was conducted to the Baſtile, and ſhut up, as was then com- 
mon with criminals of ſtate, in a cage. The king being 
inform'd that on his trial, the judges had permitted him to 
come out of his cage during the time he was interrogated, 
highly blam'd their lenity, remanded him back into it, 
order'd him to be put to the rack, and even preſcrib'd him- 
ſelf the exact form of his examination. The execution of 
the duke was perform'd with unuſual ſolemnity. He wa 
conducted to the place appointed for it, on a horſe cover'd 

with black, and was men confeſs'd, previous to his 


death. 


LOUIS THE ELEVENTH. 


Theſe are recitals at which humanity ſhud- | 


ders; but what ſhall we ſay to the univerſal 
teſtimony of the French hiſtorians, and even 
of Comines himſelf, who aſſure us, that during 
his reign Louis put to death more than four 


thouſand perſons by various ſpecies of torture, 
without even the form of a trial; and that he 


95 


1479 
and 80. 


— 


uſually was preſent himſelf at their executions, 


in which he expreſs'd a barbarous ſatisfaction? 
Scarce do the frantic exceſſes of Caligula ſur- 
paſs thoſe of Louis in atrociouſneſs or number. 
Happily we draw towards the termination of 
this tragedy. 


While every public and private proſperity | 


ſeemed to attend on the king, and no foreign 
or internal commotion diſturbed his ſchemes, 
the time of his death approach'd. He was at 
a village near Chinon in Touraine, when he 
was ſeized with a fit of an apoplexy: be lay 
two days motionleſs and ſpeechleſs ; at the end 
of which time, his voice and intellects re- 
turned, but not the health he had previouſly en- 


death, in a chamber hung in the ſame manner. The 
body, after his death, was delivered to the Cordeliers 
of Paris, who came, to the number of one hundred and 
forty, to receive it with all poſſible reſpect, and interred it 
with funeral honours in their chapel, His confiſcated 
eſtates were all divided among the king's miniſters and fa« 
vourites. | 
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1489: joy'd*.. Render d more diſtruſtful by this ſymp. 
— tom of his approaching end, and jealous leſt from 
an ſuppoſed perſonal incapacity attempts ſhould 
be 'made to infringe his authority, he redoubled 
his vigilance and circumſpection. As the duke 
of Bourbon appear'd to be the only prince who 
poſſeſs'd qualities which could give him any 
jealouſy, he ſeiz'd without accuſal or pretext, 
on all his lands; and even endeavour'd to in- 


 -.* The king bad juſt riſen from table at the time of this 
apoplectic ſeizure. Comines relates every particular of it. 
Louis had been to hear maſs at a little pariſh church about a 

- quarter of a league from the village of Forges, near Chinon, 
He recover'd his ſenſes and even ſpeech, to a certain degree, 
as ſoon as the air was admitted ; and was ſo well as to get 
on horſeback, and return to Forges the ſame evening. It 
was at firſt apprehended he could not recover, as he was not 
able to ſpeak, and ſcarce ſhew'd any marks of retaining his 
ſenſes, The firſt proof of his returning faculties which he 
betrayed, was by making a ſign to 6pen the windows; but 
whether his attendants thought it prejudicial to him, or 
whether they did not underſtand his ſigns, they kept him 
near the fire in a cloſe room. Angelo Catto, his phyſician, 
coming into the apartment, caus'd them to be open'd. 
Louis by degrees recover'd his ſenſe and ſpeech, tho“ it was 
4 conſiderable: time before he could perfectly make thoſe 
about him underſtand what he ſaid.—So jealous was he of 
his authority, that he inform'd himſelf who were the per- 
ſons that had prevented the windows from being opened, 
and inſtantly baniſh'd them the court. An oppoſition to 
his will even in the ſmalleſt trifle, he ever conſider d 
as a heinous offence, and ſeverely puniſh'd, 
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i-0915 THE ELEVENTH. 
vent accuſations againſt him, by which he m might 1480. 
ultimately ruin him; and put him to deutl !:! 
While he Was engaged in theſe occtipations, a 1481. 
ſecond ſtroke of an dapoplexy 4gain warned Him of 
his end. To avert the Inipending ealamity, he 
made 4 pilgrimage to the abby of St. Claude in 
Franche Comté: his devotion and his cruelty 
both in&&afed;" he was attended in this mock 
pilgrimage by ſix thouſand men at arms; and 
left bloody traces of his rout * in almoſt every 
place through which he paſſed, | 
So far from relaxing his accuſtomed” ſeve- 
rity as he apptoached the verge of life, his 
temper hardened into a ſterner barbarity. His 
queen, Whoſe patient and enduring attachment; 
whoſe mild and ſilent virtues merited a better 
treatment, he baniſhed'into Savoy, after having 
kept her during many years ſhut up in one or 
other of the royal caſtles, where he rately viſited 
her, and in which ſhe reſided as a ſimple in- 
dividual without ſtate; and almoſt without at- 
tendants. By his laſt will, he expreſly precluded 
her from any ſhare in the government, and en- 
deavour'd to inſpire his ſon with ſentiments of 
diſtruſt and averſion towards his mother. 
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Charlotte of Savoy, wife to Louis the eleventh; was mar- 
ned to him in-1457, when ſhe was ſcarce thirteen, years of 
age, during the reſidence of that prince in the dominions of 
the duke of Burgundy, She was a very amiable and virtuous 

H princeſs, 
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2481: che yopyg Dauphin Charles, he kept as a for 
Z==== of priſonęr in, the caſtle of Amboiſe, where none 
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_ the regeney. 
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were permitted. to approach him except ſervant 
ang. perſons, of the. meaneft condition No edu 


cation was given him, nor any inſtructions infuſed MW 
| into pig early mind , from a a dread. chat ſuch | in. 


formation might awaken his dormant qualitie; 
and induce him to make 1 e the 
government. 
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prince of the blood, was 3 He carrie! 


him with him a, captive wherever he mov'd; 


and by one of _ thoſe abominable. ſtrokes mM 


policy which diſcriminate. Louis the. eleventh 
from any. other monarch, . he oblig d him t 
marry the princeſs Jane, his youngeſt daughtet 
though ſhe was deformed in a great degree, ani 
had not even received a decent education, She 
was beſides. only twelve years of age, and tix 
duke only fourteen. This union was afterward 
princeſsg but not diſtinguiſhed by any extraordinary endos- 
ments of perſon or mind. Though Louis treated her vi 
external decency, yet he always regarded her as more attach 


od to the intereſts of the houſe of Burgundy, to which ft J 


was nearly related, than to thoſe of the crown of Pranct 


She was almoſt a captive: during the latter pare of bi 


zeign ; and ſhe appears to have ſubmitted without tit 
Nighteſt ſtruggle or murmur to the laſt will of Louis, . 


which he nominated his daughter the lady of Beaujeu vi 
She died at the caſtle of Amboiſe, on 8 


iſt December 1483, only. three months after the king. 
| broke 
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LOUIS THE ELEVENTH. 
broken by the duke of Orleans when he aſceaded 


the throne * 
Beſides theſe inſtances of domeſtic tyranny, 
the people groaned under his oppreſſions. Num- 
| | bers 


» Thers are Tome circumſtances fo curious and extraot- 
Linary relative to this marriage, that I cannot help men- 
tioning them. It ſeems that the king was fully convidc'd 
his daughter could bear no children, fince in a letter of his 


to the Count de Dammartin ſtill extanty and afterwards 
0 produced by Louis the twelſth on the trial relative to his 


divorce from Jane, he ſays, ſpeaking of the future bride 
and her huſband, —** Qu'ils n'auroient pas beaucoup d' em- 
& barras à nourrir les enfans qui naitroient de leur union; 
© mais cependant, elle aura lieu, quelque choſe qu'on en 
«© puiſſe dire.” 

Louis the twelfth pretended that he never conſ duce the 
nuptials ; but this on many accounts is highly improbable, 
though admitted by pope Alexander the fixth, at the ſub- 
ſequent divorce, St. Gelais de Montlien, in his hiſtory, 
expreſsly aſſerts the contrary: theſe are his wortls—** C'eſt 
grand merveille de ce qu'on faiſoit au duc d'Orleans, et 
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avec la dite dame Jehanne, On ne le menagoit de rien 
** moins que de la vie; et j'aurdis grand honte de reciter la 
* fagon comme on uſoient ceux qui etoient autour; tant 
„hommes que femmes.” —In the courſe of the proceedings 
at Amboiſe after Lonis the twelfth's acceſſion, on the king's 
marriage, Jane when queltion'd, aſſerted in the moſt ex- 
preſs and folemn manner, that the marriage had been 
conſummated. She even mentions the place, time, and 
circumſtances, which are very curious. Being demanded 
by the king's proctor, whether ſhe had not ſome natural 
defects unuſual in her ſex, ſhe anſwer'd, © I know that 
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es menaces qu'on lui faiſoit s'il ne 5*acquittoit de coucher 
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1481. bers of the nobility were carried about as wild 
beaſts, confined in iron cages; a horrid inven- 


would ſubmit to be inſpected by midwives, ſhe replied, 


honour, and to deſiſt from any farther oppoſition, provide! 7 


Orleans, who had examin'd the queen, and had found her E 
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tion unknown before this reign, and the fre- 
quency of which increaſed with the progreſs of 
his diſorder. A third ſtroke of a fimilar na. 
ture with the two former, ſeemed to promile his 


I am neither ſo handſome, nor well ſhaped as the greate: 
part of my ſex ; but I have no imperfection that renden RE 
me unfit for marriage.“ When aſked afterwards, if e 


that ſhe. would conſider of it, and act agreeably to the 
% rules of the church.“ — The whole examination was in Wi 
Latin.—Jane however refus'd, when preſs'd by the king, » 
permit of any inſpection, alledging female modeſty as an er 
cuſe ; but offer'd to ſubmit her cauſe to his own ſenſe d 


he would aflert on oath that he had never conſummatel 3 
the marriage. Loais ſhewed ſome heſitation and reluQance Wi 
to give this proof of his veracity z but the queen ſtill inf. 
ing on it, he complied at length, and expreſsly denied what Wi 
ever ſhe had aſſerted. He hkewiſe produc'd in his favou Wl 
the teſtimony of his own mother the ducheſs dowager d 


incapable of having iſſue. Salmon de Bombelle, phyſicia 
to Louis the twelfth, was the laſt perſon who depos'd on thi y 
occaſion ; his evidence is the moſt ſatisfactory of any, and 
ſeems indiſputably to prove the queen's incapacity for bet 
ing children, tho' it does not make it equally clear that the Wi 
marriage was never conſummated. —Motives of public good 
and the benefit of the ſtate, ſuperadded to the unjuſtifiable 
compulſion made uſe of by Louis the eleventh to effect the 
alliance, ſeem however in a great meaſure to juſtify the pro- 
ceedings of Louis the twelfth in. this affair, 


kingdom 
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: kingdom a termination of its evils; yet he ſtill 1481. 
Wurviv'd for new ſeverities. 
= The death of Charles of Anjou titular king of 4 oo 
'2 Naples at this juncture, added Provence to the 
Brown ; and that of Mary of Burgundy, who 1452. 
ied, by a fall from her horſe in hunting, during Mer. 
er pregnancy, open'd the way to a pacifica- 

ion between Louis and Maximilian, by the 
fance of his infant daughter * with 

e Dauphin Charles“. 

Edward the fourth expir'd much about the 1483. 
ame time; and England by that event was 
ace more plung'd into all thoſe convulſions 
ad civil broils, from which ſhe had hardly be- 
on to recover, 
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* Comines ſays, that Mary died of a fever occaſion'd by 
er accident. He does not aſſert that ſhe was with child. 
dut only ſays it was ſo reported. The horſe on which ſhe was 
nounted being unruly, flung her, and ſhe had the misfor- 
une to fall on a piece of wood, which it is ſaid, fractured 
der thigh. Comines ſpeaks in the higheſt terms of her cha- 
acter, conjugal fidelity, and amiable qualities of mind, The 
otemporary authors aſſert, that her exquiſite modeſty and 
lelicacy alone made the fall fatal; ſince ſhe preferr'd death 
d the permitting a ſurgeon to ſet her thigh, which was 
rohe. 

Her ſubjects deeply regretted her lofi. She had rendered 
terſelf univerſally beloved for her affability, liberality, and 
ichful attachment to her huſband. Lord Rivers, brother 

Elizabeth Woodville, Edward the fourth's queen, had 
deen among the number of her ſuicors ; but he was refuſed, 
being of a rank too much beneath the princes, : 
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tremendous, or more affecting. He exhauſted 
every Power of medicine, or deyotion, or artl- 
| fice, to prolong a miſerable exiſtence. To i in- 


in his behalf, proceſſions were ordered through 
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The concluding ſcene of Louis's life holds 
up one of the moſt ayful pictures which can be 
preſented to the imagination. That of Pygms. ; 
lion, though heighten' d by the colours of Fene- f 
lon's rich and deſcriptive pen, is not more 4 


ſpire him with gaiety, the molt beautiful coun- 
try girls were brought to dance round his 
houſe, and bands of men who played on luts 
accompanied them. To intercede with Heaver F 


out the whole kingdom for his recovery and 
public prayers offered to avert the Bize, 1 
cold, piercing wind which incommoded him er 
tremely. A vaſt collection of relics was brougl, 
as if. to ſecure him by their influence from the 
ſtroke of death ; while his phyſician treated hin i 
with inſult, and extorted from him great ſums of i 
money, which the king dared not to refuſe hin 
in his preſent circumſtances *. It has even bea 
pretended that a bath of infants blood ws 3 


prepar d 


His phyſician's name was Jacques Codtier, a native d 
Poligny i in Franche Comte, Conſcious of the aſcendancy 
which he had' gain'd, he tyranniz'd over Louis himſel, Wl 
and frequently ſpoke to him in a manner equally inſi-· 
lent and arrogant. —* I know,” ſaid he, „your majeky 


ty will ſend for me ſome morning to put me to death, as yo! i 
; i 40 hate 
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prepar'd for him, in the expectation that” it 148 * 
would foften the icrimony of his ſcorbutic hy. — 
mours ; but to this we may lend a very nender 

faith. z | ” 

After changing his Place of reſidence many May, 
times, he fat down at the caſtle of Pleſſiz-les- 
Tours. The walls were covered with iron 
ſpikes; a guard of croſs-bow men watched night 
and day, as if to ſecure him from invaſion. He 
heard enemies in the paſſing wind. Every thing 
terrified and alarmed his guilty mind. Only 
one wicket admitted people into the caſtle, and 
ſcarce any one approach'd his perſon, except 
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the Lady of Beaujeu his daughter, and her huſ- 
band. During theſe diſmal circumſtances, he b. 


** 
I 


yet tried to perſuade himſelf and others that he 
* live. In this flattering deluſion, 8 {at 


* J 
3 = - © 
— — << \ 


have done others; but I vow to God you ſhall not ſurvive 
« it eight days.” —Louis regarding him as the arbiter of his 
fate, neither dar'd to reply to him, or to refuſe him any de- 
mands he made, however exorbitant. Coctier's ſalary was 
no leſs than ten thouſand crowns a month, and the dona- 
tions which he receiv'd from the king” s terrors, almoſt ex- 
ceed belief. In eight months he was paid ninety- eight thou- 
fand crowns ; and as the king approach*d nearer to his end, 

theſe marks of his weakneſs and apprehenſion were enereaſ- 
ed. Under the enſuing reign, Côctier was call'd to anſwer 
for the ſums he had receiv'd ; but he eſcap'd ally further 
enquiry by the payment of fifty thoufand crowns.—Theſe 
particulars are all enumerated by Comines. | 
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into Traly to ſeek a Calabrian hermit, eminent 
for fandtity, named Franciſco de Paolo. He 
threw himſelf on his knees before this monk at 
his arrival, beſought with humble ſupplications 
his intereſt with the Deity for the prolongation 
of his life, built him two convents as proofs of 


his zeal, and ſet no bounds to his adulation and 


reſpect for the ſuppoſed miniſter of Heaven “. 
Finding 


* Comines and Du Clos haye given the moſt minute re- 
lation of the king's laſt illneſs and continual terrors. Even 
fancy can hardly figure a more terrible and ſtriking leſſon, 
than it holds up to the mind. —Four hundred archers kept 
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guard, and forty were conſtantly watching under arms, with 1 


ſirict orders to fire upon any perſons who approached tog 
near the caſtle. All who entered, underwent a ſtrict ſearch. 
Louis alternately regarded his ſon as the objeQ of his af- 
feclion and ſuſpicion. He daily chang'd his domeſtics, and 
being deſirous to conceal his apprehenſions, he ſaid that 
nature took delight in change. To employ continually the 
attention of foreigners, and give an idea of his vigorou 
ſtate of mind, he caus'd horſes, dogs, and all ſorts of eu- 
rious or uncommon animals, to be purchaſed and brought 
out of other countries, tho? he did not even look at them 
when they were arrived. He would frequently ſhew himſelf 
in a balcony, magnificently dreſs'd, and diſappear in an in- 
ſtant, that the ſpectators might not remark the manifeſt al- 
teration in his countenance and features, caus'd by his ill, 
neſs. He ſought { from every quarter, for remedies or prayers, 
He caus'd himſelf to be re-anointed with the holy oil 
at the coronation of the kings of France, which was 
brought from Rheims for that purpoſe. The pope diſpatch'd 
Grimaldi h his ſteward, with abundance of relics to the king. 
—On 
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; Finding however the inevitable hour of fate 1483. 
l advance, and unable longer to turn his eyes 

WW from the ſurvey of it, he ſent for Charles his % 
1 fon from Amboife, and gave him ſome ſalutary . 
9 advice, exactly oppoſite to the uniform tenor of be. 
4 all his own conduct to cheriſh the princes. of 1 
7 5 5 19 
che blood; to govern by the advice of his *. 
f nobles; not to controvert the eſtabliſhed laws; \ 
] and to diminiſh the exorbitant impoſts with & 
W which he had burden'd his ſubjects. This was 7 
the concluding act of his life: he expir'd ſome 7 
days after *. | Fr 
Thoſe who are converſant with the great F. 
works 1 
—OQOn the 25th of Auguſt, he had ſo ſevere a fainting fit, $ 
that he was believ'd for ſome time to be dead, and the 5 
news of his ſuppos'd deceaſe was ſent to Paris. He again x: 
recover'd, but remain'd ſo low and exhauſted, that it was 5 


evident he could not long ſurvive. Louis ſeem'd fully con- 
ſcious of his approaching end. He ſent the Seigneur de 
Beaujeu to Amboiſe, to pay his duties to the young king, as 
he then term'd him; and afterwards diſpatch'd the chancellor 
to him, with the ſeals, his hounds, hawks, and part of his 
guard ; commanding all thoſe about him to be faithful to 
their new maſter. 

* When Louis approach'd his laſt moments, thoſe around 
his bed thought it requiſite to inform him that he muſt 
prepare for death. His confeſſor more peculiarly appre- 
hended it his duty to bid him dedicate the ſhort time he had 
left, to the care of his ſalvation ; but as his majeſty had often 
warn'd them never to pronounce to him the cruel word, 
death, even tho” they ſaw him in extremity, they heſitated | 

long 
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148 3. works of antiquity, will be ſtrikingly reminded 
— on the peruſal of this ſtory, of the deſcription of 


Tiberius's exit, as related by Tacitus. It ſeems 
marked with all the ſame ſtrokes of character. 


long before any one would venture to announce to him fo 
unpleaſing a ſentence.—At length, Olivier Le Daim, one of 
his chief favourites took the office on himſelf, and in pre- 
ſence of Franciſco de Paolo, Coctier his phyfician, and ſome 
other perſons, ſaid to him, Sire, it becomes us to dif. 
% charge our duty towards you, Place no farther confidence 
« in this holy man, or in any thing elſe. Think only of 
* your conſcience, for all is over with you, and there is no 
* remedy left.” — The king betray'd no marks of terror at 
this denunciation, but-anſwer'd, . ] hope that God will 
« aſſiſt me, for perhaps I am not ſo ill as you imagine.“ 
He ſtill turn'd his thoughts on the Dauphin, and the king- 
dom, and gave many directions to guide the miniſters of 
the future ſovereign. He advis'd them not to moleſt the 
duke of Bretagne, to lay aſide all thoughts of regaining 
Calais from the king of England, and to preſerve the tran- 
quillity of the ſtate. He ſpoke of the Count de St. Pol and 
the duke of Nemours, and declar'd that he repented only of 
having put one of them to death, meaning the latter,— 
Louis then receiv'd the ſacraments and abſolution, repeat- 
ing the reſponſes to every prayer. He laſtly gave orders 
about his funeral, and nam'd the perſons who ſhould attend 
his corpſe. When in extremity he continued to repeat, 
« Our Lady of Embrun, my good miſtreſs, aſſiſt me 
« Mifericordias Domini in æternum cantabo.” He faid 
more than once, that he hop'd, from the peculiar devotion 
he had always born the Virgin, ſhe would preſerve him till 
Saturday. A circumſtance much notic'd, becauſe confirm'd 
by the event! He expir'd on Saturday about ſeven o'clock 
in the evening, on the zoth of Augut, 
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jam Tiberium corpus, jam vires, nondum 1483. 
te diſſimulatio deſerebat. Idem animi rigor, fer- —— 


te mone ac vultu intentus, quæſita interdum co- 
ec mitate, quamvis 1 manifeſtam defectionem te- 
i gebat ; mutatiſque ſepius locis, tandem apud 


« promontorium Miſeni conſedit.“ 
After ſo minute and diffuſe a narration of 


Louis the eleventh's conduct and death, it will 
be needleſs to draw the character of the king 
with equal accuracy. The principal ſtrokes of 
it cannot be miſtaken. His virtues, if he can 
be ſaid to have poſſeſs'd any, were thoſe of 
policy and artifice; his vices, of diſpoſition and 
the heart, Even his underſtanding, tho” clear, 
ſagacious, and diſcerning, 
fine and ſubtle, that it miſled him by its own 
cunning, and overſhot his purpoſes. France 
however continued to riſe in the ſcale of em- 
pire. Charles the ſeventh laid the foundation 
of this aggrandiſement, by his expulſion of the 
Engliſh. Louis added Burgundy, Artois, and 
Provence to the crown. 
mained, of the great fiefs, unannexed, 
The malignant and unamiable character of 
Louis did not prevent him from having ſome 
gallantries, Hiſtory has preſerved the names 
of ſeveral ſucceſſive miſtreſſes to whom he was 
attach'd, Margaret de Saſſenage is the moſt 
known and celebrated: ſhe died before his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown; but we never find that 
any 


was frequently ſo 


Only Bretagne re- 
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1483. any of them influenced the king, or aſſumed the 

—— leaſt command over affairs of ſtate. By his firſt 

I wife, the princeſs Margaret of Scotland, he had 

no iſſue ; nor does it appear that he even con- 

ſummated the marriage, or cohabited with her, 

on account of. ſome ſecret defect in her perſon *, 

His queen, Charlotte of Savoy, an amiable 
princeſs, only ſurvived him three months. 

| | I have 
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* Margaret was daughter to James the firſt, and only eleven 
years old when married in 1436, to Louis, then Dauphin, 
The Engliſh, after vainly endeavouring by negotiation to 
prevent the alliance between the crowns of France and Scot- 
land, fitted out a fleet to intercept the princeſs on her paſ- 
ſage ; but ſhe eſcaped this danger, and landed, tho' with 
great difficulty at La Rochelle, from whence ſhe was con- 
duced to Tours, where the nuptials were celebrated. What 
was the peculiar object of her huſband's diſguſt and aver- 
fion, ſeems cover'd up very myſteriouſly, and is hard to 
aſcertain, Moſt of the cotemporary authors aſſert, that her 
breath was very diſagreeable, and from that cauſe aroſe 
his diſlike to her. Comines only ſays, Louis never loved 
* her, without aſſigning the reaſon.—She was an accom- 
pliſh'd princeſs in other reſpects, and protected letters. A 
ſingular anecdote is related of her, ſtrongly corroborating 
this part of her character. 

Paſſing accidentally through an apartment where Alain 
Chartier, the moſt brilliant genius but the uglieſt man of 
his ge, lay aſleep, ſhe advanc'd up to him and kiſſed him. 
Her ladies reproaching her by their looks for this ſeeming 
violation of female modeſty; It was not the man” ſaid 
ſhe, ** whom 1 kiſſed, but the mouth from whence have 
f« proceeded ſo many elevated ſentiments,” 
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I have permitted myſelf to run into a greater 1483. 

length on this reign, than I generally intend= - 
poſſibly greater than was requiſite, I mean more 
to intereſt, than inſtrutt; and this end can 
only be attained by an enumeration of thoſe 
ſeemingly trifling circumſtances, which yet often 
diſplay the picture of human nature with more 
fidelity, than the greater actions of the monarch, 

W obſcured by the veil of policy. 
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= She died at Chalons-ſur-Marne, about eight years after 

ber marriage, in 1444, without iſſue ; and, as the French 
authors inform us, of grief on account of the imputations 
thrown upon her honour. Du Clos, in his hiſtory of Louis 
the eleventh, ſays that Margaret walking in very ſultry wea- 
ther from the caſtle of Sarry near Chalons, to the churth of 
Notre Dame de I'Epine, was ſeiz'd with a pleuriſy, which 
being added to her grief, ſoon carried her off. He laviſkes 
the higheſt encomiums on her qualities and accompliſh- 
ments, perſonal and intellectual. 
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a of tides '#he Mobi Abende Gn the 
regent, Anne, lady of Beaujeu.— Her adminiſtra. 
lion. — Attempts on the duchy of Bretagne. Tbe 
Aue of Orleans's intrigues' and flight. —Battle 
of St. Aubin du Cormier. His impriſonment.— 
Marriage of Anne of Bretagne to the king.—Tht 
duchy united to the erown.w-Termination of tht 
regency.Cbarless character. Ile is inflamet 
with fchemes of congueſt.—Atlact on the king. 
dom of Naples. - Romantic expedition. — 
march. Lninterrupted train of victory. — Cori. 
nation. Return. — Batiie of Fornona. - Charlt. 
abandons himſelf to pleaſures. Naples loft.— 
* Neto plans of invaſion&@Rembunted.—The king's 
change, and ſudden death. — Circumſtances 7 it 
— Charatter, 


. p # — 


ceſſion to the crown, was of that critical 
nature, which render'd it difficult to provide fot 
the government. He might have been m- 
puted of age without any conſiderable violenct 
done to the forms of the monarchy, ſinte he had 
nearly completed his fourteenth year ;—but the 
meanneſs of his education, the confinement to 
which 
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which he- had always been ſubjected, and his 1483. 
feeble conſtitution, delicate and ſickly, ſeemed ——— 


to demand- ſome abler and more experienced 
conductor for the ſtate. - The late king, whoſe 
views were ever piercing and active, had fore - 
ſeen this neceſſity, and had not failed to apply 
to it a remedy. In his expiring moments he 
nominated Anne, his eldeſt daughter, to the firſt 
charge of the government, though with the 
title, not of regent, but of governeſs. 

The princeſsaltho' in early youth, not having 
paſſed her* twenty-ſecond year, had received 
from nature all the qualities requiſite for this 
high office. She had a genius equal to her fa- 
ther's ; more uniformity of conduct, and greater 
magnanimity. Her judgment was ſound, with- 
out any mixture of that perfidious duplicity 
which debas'd the underſtanding - of Louis. 
Though vindictive, not cruel; though tena- 


cious of her dignity, not violent or impe- 


rious. Led aſide by no inferior paſſions, ſhe felt 
her capacity for adminiſtration, and ſacrificed 
ſovereignly to that object. Miſtreſs of an elo- 
quence and addreſs the moſt refin'd, ſhe knew 
how to poſſeſs, and to retain the authority 
delegated to her. Such are the colours under 


which the cotemporary writers have tranſ- 


mitted to us her character; and we find them 
fully diſplayed during the ſhort but vigorous 
| period, 
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1483. period, when ſhe ae the 8 com 


mand of affairs *. 


But though talents ſo various ah elted 
tart to juſtify the confidence repoſed in het 


by Louis the eleventh, equity and antient uſage 


ſeemed to call Louis duke of Orleans to the 
helm of ſtate. His rank, as firſt prince of the 
blood, and even preſumptive heir to the crown, 
rendered his claim incontrovertible, if his' youth 
(for he was but twenty years of age,) did not 


Anne of France, daughter to Louis the eleventh, wa 
born in 1461. Her father, aQtuated by that jealous aud 
capricious. policy which always characteriſed his condud, IM 
married her to Peter of Bourbon, Sire de Beaujeu, and 
younger brother of the duke of Bourbon. He was, it i 
true, a prince of the blood royal, but of a very remote and 
collateral branch; nor was he either endow'd by nature 
with any ſuperior talents, or by fortune with ample poſ- 
ſeflions. Theſe deficiencies were however his principal re- 
commendations to Louis, who did not wiſh to- aggrandiz: 
the family of Bourbon.—As the king approached towards 
the termination of his life and reign, he became more at- 
tach'd to his daughter Anne, and to her huſband. They 
alone had the free and conſtant permiſſion to enter the caſtle 
of Plaſſis-les-Tours, where he reſided. Louis conſtituted his 
ſon-in-law lieutenant-general of the kingdom only a ſhort 
time before his death; and by his laſt will he appointed the 
lady of Beavjeu governeſs of the kingdom, to the excluſion 
of every other perſon allied ts the crown.—She was the firſt 


Princeſs of France, fince the acceſſion of the family of Valois, 


who had been inveſted with ſo high an office. It muſt be 
allow'd that her ſuperior qualities of mind juſtified the 
choice made by Louis the eleventh, 2 

| diminiſh 
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diminiſh its force and validity. Anne knew 
how to avail herſelf of this circumſtance ; and, 
by the means” of that dexterity and manage- 
ment which ſhe ſo eminently poſſeſs'd, ſecur'd 


2% 


tion, the poſt with which ſhe had been inveſted 
by her father. 

Her firſt acts were of the moſt ingratiating 
and popular nature. Several creatures, rather 
than miniſters of the late king, who had abuſed 
their favour by the commiſſion of the greateſt 


ment“. She revok'd the donations which his 
ſuperſtition and his terrors of approaching death 
had induced him to make to ſeveral convents 
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Among the moſt celebrated and odious of theſe victims 
WF to public juſtice, was Olivier le Diable. He was a native 
of Thielt in Flanders, and became, from the inferior ſtation 
of barber to Lonis the eleventh, one of his chief favourites 
and miniſters, He changed his name to that of Le Daim, 
under which title he is commonly known in hiſtory. Elated 


lence ; and the king having conferr'd on him the lands of 
Meulant, he aſſumed the name of Count de Meulant. 
Throughout the courſe of that ſanguinary reign, he was the 
principal inſtrument of Louis's tyranny, and the inventor of 
various modes of torture which were inflicted on the ſtate 
criminals confined or executed by order of that monarch — 
Olivier le Dain, together with his ſervant and aſſiſtant 
Daniel, were both hanged by ſentence of the parliament. 
Jean Doyac, another of the deteſtable miniſters of Louis 
I the 


crimes, ſhe ſurrender'd up to public puniſh-. 


by the royal protection, he proceeded to many acts of inſo- 
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to herſelf, notwithſtanding the duke's oppoſi- 
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114 ' KINGS OF FRANCE. 
1483, and religious orders; and conciliated univerſal 
w—— favour by a mild and equal government. Theſe 
were however only the inferiour operations of the i 
cabinet. Anne, more daring and intrepid than MW 
her father, ſaw that the favourable moment wa ll 
at hand to re-unite the province of Bretagne to 
the crown of France; nor was ſhe deterred from 
the proſecution of her plan, by the numerou 
obſtacles which preſented themſelves, 

Francis the ſecond, duke of Bretagne, ſurł 
into years and imbecility, had reſign'd all power 
into the hands of Landais, whom an inſinua-W 
ing and flexible genius, calculated to riſe nM 
courts, had promoted from a low mechanical o-. 
cupation, to the diſpoſal of all his maſter's fu 
your, The nobility of Bretagne, incenſed at oi 
unworthy a choice, and irritated by the acts of 
oppreſſion and violence which he committed, 


| the eleventh, was involved in the puniſhment inflicted on the i 
two firſt, This man, who was a native of Auvergne, and 1 
of the loweſt extraction, had been made governor of that i 
province, where he had committed numerous acts of public Wl 
violence and rapacity. His ſentence was equally fingular and 2 
rigorous. He was condemn'd, after being whipt in all t 
open places or ſquares of Paris, to have one of lis ears cut i 
off, and his tongue pierced thro' with a hot iron; then i 
to be conducted to his native city Montferrand, where, WM 
after being whipt, his other ear was to be cut off. The Wi 
ſentence was fully and rigorouſly executed. The - eſtats 
and effects of the three criminals were confiſcated to th: WM 
crown. N 

endeavoured 
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W endeavoured to ruin him; but the duke, at- 
W cach'd:to his favourite, ſbelter'd him from their 
El indignation. Landais, not content with an eſcape, 
bought for revenge; he menac'd his enemies, 
and even proceeded to the execution of his 
W chreats. Neceſſity, united to the. deſire of ven- 
geance, forced the nobles to recur for protection 
to the miniſtry of France; and Anne, who only 
W waited for the application, was ready to grant 
W them the requeſted aſſiſtance, when ſome oppo- 
W Gtion which ſhe met with from another quarter, 


1 compelled her to turn her views that way and 


relinquiſh for an inſtant, this her favourite pro- 
ec. by FI n 
= Though the ſuperiour addreſs and policy of 
bis rival, had obliged the duke of Orleans to 
acquieſce in her nomination to the firſt poſt in 
ce ſtate, yet the diſappointment. of his, ambi- 


bon in ſo important a ſtruggle, had naturally 


ended to create in him the ſtrongeſt animoſity 
Wowards her; and his temper being open and 


; incapable of diſguiſe, he was not ſtudious to 


Wconceal it. An incident ſmall in itſelf, but at- 

4 tended with very important conſequences, diſ- 
MS play'd his reſentment, and haſtened the reduction 

Wh of Bretagne. 

= While the court rofided at d Melun, the duke 
of Orleans and ſome other young noblemen were 


engaged in a party at tennis, of which the king 


and his fſter were ſpectators ; and a diſpute 
a 12 ariſing 
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ms KINGS OF FRANCE. 
148 5. ariſing relative to a ſtroke which was to decid 
— the game, it was referred to them. Madame 
de Beaujeu did not hefitate to give it againſ 
the duke, who, incens'd at what he apprehendet 
to be an act of great injuſtice, and the reſult o 
perſonal enmity, was ſo imprudent as to fay it 
a tone of voice by no means inaudible, *< Que 
ce quiconque Vavoit ' condamne, fi c'ẽtoit un 
«© homme, il en avoit menti; et fi c'Etoit un 
« femme, que c' ẽtoĩt une putaine.— This i. 
front, which was of the groſſeſt nature, became 
unpardonable, when offered to a perſon of tha 
high dignity, and in the royal preſence. Anne 
miſtreſs of her reſentment, reſtrain'd it ſo far uM 
not to order his immediate arreſt; but ſhe pro ; 1 
cur'd from the council an order for that pu- 
poſe, which would have been carried dire 
into execution, if the duke had not ſecur'd him 
ſelf by flight, and aſſembled his partizans au 
vaſſals for his defence : all reſiſtance was, how: 
ever, vain. She beſieged him in the caſtle d 
Beaugency on the Loire; reduc'd him to term 
of abſolute ſubmiſſion; and left him no oth«if | 
authority than that which * rank alone pro 
cured him. ; $ 
Louis, though impatient of a yoke ſo ſever, 
was not in a condition to ſhake it off; he eve 
affected an entire acquieſcence ; but Anne, jet 
lous and vigilant, having receiv'd information 
that he had enter'd into negociations — 5 
i | aukel 
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duke of Bretagne, ſent him an order to re- 
pair inſtantly to the king; and, on his attempt- 
ing by a meſſenger to excuſe himſelf on ſome 
rivolous pretexts, commanded the Marechal de 

ic, to conduct him to her. The duke of Or- 


but having gone out the next morning, under 
pretence of trying ſome new falcons, he gallop'd 
without "ſtopping to Fontevraud in Anjou, of 
which his ſiſter was abbeſs, eſcap'd a ſecond 
ime, and gained the territories of his ally Fran- 
Neis; who promis'd him his daughter Anne, 
Wheireſs to the duchy in, marriage, and enter'd 
into the cloſeſt connections with him. 

The nobility of Bretagne, who had incenſed 
heir prince by the deſtruction and deatheof his 
asvourite Landais *, apprehenſive of a. ſevere 
chatiſement from this peceflion of ſtrength, im- 

i plored 
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* Peter Landais was a native of Vitré in Bretagne, and 
in no higher occupation of life than that of a journeyman 
taylor. As ſuch he had acceſs to the perſon of the duke, 
and became gradually acceptable to him. He gained an 
unlimited aſcendant over his maſter's mind, by being ſubſer« 
vient to all his pleaſures, and in particular by procuring for 
him the moſt beautiful women.. Grown inſolent from the 
degree of favour to which he had attained, he irritated the 
nobility by every ſpecies of vexation and cruelty. Chauvin, 
chancellor of the duchy of Bretagne, and who was infinitely 
beloved not only by the people but even by Francis him- 
ſelf, he put to death in priſon, with every circumſtance 

I 3 capable 


leans obeyed therefore, and began his journey >, 
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With diſtinguiſhed courage, was taken priſoner 


1488. 
Septem- 
ber. 


| fed Her to withdraw her troops, that this wil 


KINGS OF FRANCE. 
plored protection from the Lady of Beaujeu; Sh 
—— marched inſtantly a conſiderable army to their 
aſſiſtance ; and, after ſeveral inferior advantage, 
gained the celebrated battle of St. Aubin di 
Cormier, which decided the conteſt. - The dukef 
of Orleans, who fought on foot, and behave 
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After a ſhort confinement at the caſtle of Ly. 
ſignan in Poictou, he was conducted to Bourges 
where he remkined a captive. m bo 298 tome! 
above two years. 223002197 31) | 

The ſucceſſes 'of the Fiench u atms — the 
lady of Beavjeu to throw aſide the maſk, and u 
declare openly to the Breton nobility, ho pre. 


> N $3 64 > «3 | 
n 


not che time. An'avowial ſo plainly declarin 
her intention to retain the duchy, and annex ii 
for ever to the crown of France, re-united ever 
diſaffected perſon, and reſtored to the duke hi 
rebellious nobility. But Francis, overcome wit 
infirmities, and hurt by a fall from his hort 
died at this juncture; Rand left his daughter 
Anne, ſcarce thirteen years of age, ſurrounded 4 
with dangers and enemies. | 


capable of rendering the crime more deteſtable. Tf 
nobles, driven to deſpair by theſe continued acts of vis ii 
lence, united for his deſtruction; and after miſſing thei 
blow more than once, at length ſucceeded. They md 
themſelves maſters of his perſon, and hung him r | 


on the 19th July 1485. 
Ney 


CHARLES THE EIGHTH. 
New factions, and new competitors aroſe for 


this rich alliance. — Alain, Seigneur d'Albre 


had ſeveral partizans. Maximilian, king of the 
Romans, who had been married to Mary of 
Burguady, aſpired to her hand; nor was the 
duke of Orleans's party, if he had not been de- 
tained a priſoner, yet extinct. The young prin- 


ceſs decided in favour of the king of the Ro- 


mans, and the marriage was not only ſolemnized 
by proxy, but attended with-a ſingular and cu- 
rious ceremomy; that of John de Chalons, 
Count de Naſſau introducing his naked leg into 
the bed of the bride, as repreſenting the perſon 
of Maximilian. Had he come himſelf in per- 
ſon as every principle of policy dictated, the 
union would have been rendered jndiffoluble ; 
but the abject, and almoſt incredible parſimony 
of the emperor Frederic the third his father, 
who refuſed him the inconſiderable ſum of two 
thouſand crowns on this great occaſion, de- 
prived him of ſo important an acquiſition. 

The French council, fearing leſt the prize 
ſhould be loſt amid ſo many intrigues and de- 
lays, determined to ſend back the princeſs Mar- 
garet of Auſtria, daughter of Maximilian, to 
whom the king had been long betrothed, and 
to demand Anne of Bretagne for Charles the 
eighth; but though ſhe was preſſed by the moſt 
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urgent neceſſity, and inveſted by the forces of ind 90. 
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the ſovereign who courted her alliance, ſhe yet 
diſdain'd ro violate the faith ſhe had once 


pledged; and refuſed for a long time, with | 


noble perſeverance, to accept any huſband ex- 


5 cept him whom ſhe had already choſen. At. 
tacked however on every fide, and even en- 


1491. 
Decem- 


ber. 


treated to yield by the duke of Orleans him- 
ſelf, whom Charles took from priſon, and ſent 
to urge his ſuit; and on the other hand, diſ- 
guſted by the coldneſs of the king of the Ro- 
mans, who did not manifeſt the anxiety or im- 


patience which ſuch a match might juſtly ex- 
cite, the young ducheſs yielded at length, and 


her nuptials with the king were celebrated at 
Langeais in Touraine “. Maximilian exclaimed 
loudly againſt this infringement of the moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements; but the evil was without 
remedy, and the laſt great fief ſwallowed up in 
the dominions of France. 

Henry 

. 


Anne of Bretagne, ſo famous in the annals of France, 
was born at Nantes, in January 1476. She was promiſed 
in marriage, while yet in her infancy, to Edward Prince of 
Wales, ſon to Edward the fourth of England, and who af- 


terwards was the unfortunate Edward the fifth ; but his pre- 


mature death prevented the completion of this engagement, 
Her education was committed by her father Francis the ſe- 
cond, to the care of Francoiſe de Dinant, lady of Laval, who 
made her miſtreſs of all the accompliſhments which that un- 
letter'd, age permitted, Her perſon, though not without de- 
ſects, was agreeable, and ker underſtanding maſculine and 

ſtrong 
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Henry the ſeventh of England, who had 1492. 
acted from motives of avarice, a part ſimilas IT 
to that which Edward the fourth had taken in 
the affairs of Mary of Burgundy, rather affected 1 
to make, than really made, an effort for the pre- | 
ſervation of the duchy. He landed at Calais; Od ober. 
but was ſoon induc'd to retire into his own do- 

minions, by a conſiderable ſum of money; an | 
argument irreſiſtible with a prince of his cha- | 
rafter! gg I 8 
With the important acquiſition of Bretagne, 
may be. ſaid. to have terminated the authority 1 
of Anne, lady of Beaujeu. Her credit and 
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ſtrong beyond her years,—The court of Bretagne was di- 
vided into ſeveral factions, who eſpouſed the various pre- 
tenders to her hand. The Marechal de Rieux, and the 
lady of Laval were of the party and in the intereſts of the 
Seigneur d' Albret; but that nobleman was already forty 
years of age, and had eight legitimate, and fix natural chil- 
dren, Anne herſelf refus'd to accompliſh this engagement, 
though it had been made by her father previous to his death. 

Her own inclinations led her to prefer the duke of Or- 
leans ; but he was already married, and it was by no means 
certain that the diſſolution of his marriage could be ob- 
tain'd ; added to which, that prince was a priſoner in the 
tower of Bourges. —Neceſlity rather than choice directed her 
preference of Maximilian; and the ceremony of her mar- 
riage with him was celebrated by proxy, in the month of 
March 1490. The poverty and the delays of Maximilian 
rendered void theſe nuptials, and compelled the reluctant 
princeſs to give her hand to Charles the eighth, 
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KINGS OF FRANCE. 
influence had already begun to diminiſh . The 
young King, who approach'd to years of man: 
hood, manifeſted too great an impatience of 
controul; to be longer held in ſubjection; and 
his character expanding with his age, render'd 
him known to his people. No reſemblance of 
» Anne became ducheſs of Bourbon, by the death of her 
huſband's elder brother John duke of Bourbon, who died 
without iſſue in the month of April 1488. The influence 
which Anne of Bretagne acquired over the mind of her huſ- 
band, tended to diminiſh'that of the lady of Beavjeu ; yet 
ſhe always continued to preſerve a rank in the councils of 
ſtate, during the reign of her brother Charles the eighth, 
She ventur'd, previous to his departure on the expedition 
to Naples, to give him the ſtrongeſt admonitions and ex- 
hortations reſpecting the pleaſures in which he too waritonly 
indulged himſelf, and which it is probable accelerated his 
end. On the king's final departure for Italy, Peter de 
Beavjeu, duke of Bourbon, her huſband, was left regent; 
but as his very limited talents rendered him incapable of 
ſuſtaining the weight of public affairs, Anne in reality 
exerciſed the ſupreme power. She is ſaid to have ſtrongl) 
oppos'd the king's taking on him the command of the army 
in perſon.— Under the reign of Louis the twelfth, to whom 

| When Duke of Orleans, ſhe had been a declared enemy, 
ſhe lived retired and al moſt forgotten. The duke of Bour- 
bon, her huſband, died in 1503. Anne herſelf ſurvived him 
many years, and expired at the caſtle of Chantelle in 
Auvergne, in November 1422, under the reign''of Francis 
the firſt. She left only one child, Suſanna, heireſs to the val 
poſſeſſions of the family of Bourbon, and who was married 
to the celebrated and unfortunate Charles of Montpenfier, 
conſtable of Bourbon, her couſin, to whom the brought het 

tich domains i in dowry. hi 
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CHARLES THE EIGHTH. 
his father Louis appeared in Charles. Lively 


ſeſſed a temper the moſt amiable and b 
a heart which even power could not corrupt to 
the commiſſion of a crime. Fond of pleaſure, 
tho' eaſily inflamed with the love of glory, he 
ſacrificed alternately: to both; and reſembled 
his grandfather, Charles. the . ſeventh, in the 
eaſy and rapid tranſitions he made from one to 


the other. 


and brilliant, but of feeble judgment, he poſ- 
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During the interval of tranquillity ad peace 


which ſucceeded to the reduction of Bretagne, 


the courtiers, defirons of ingratiating them 


ſelves with their ſovereign, began firſt to dazzle 
his imagination with , ideas. of fame and con- 
queſt. The pretenſions which, as heir to che 
houſe of Anjou, he inherited on the kingdom of 
Naples, formed a plauſible und gattering ſub- 
ject to a youthful mind. Charles poſſeſſed the 
perſonal courage requiſite for military exploits, 
and an ardent thirſt of glory. Ludovico Sforza, 
ſurnamed the Moor, brother to the celebrated 
Franciſco Sforza, and uncle to the reigaing 
duke of Milan Galeazzo, invited and i impor- 
tuned him, from ſelf-intereſted motives, to 
take poſſeſſion of his right. Upon the - fatit 
report of ſuch an intention, Ferdinand the firſt, 
who reigned in Naples, and who had paſſed his 
ſeventieth year, ſent an embaſſy to the king of 


the moſt ſubmiſſive nature, offering to pay: ho- 
mage, 
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1492 mage, and an annual tribute of fifty thouſand 


terwards rebell'd againſt that princeſs, ſhe attempted to re- 


them to his ſon Ferdinand, who was legitimated by Pope 
'Eugene the fourth, and began his reign in 1458. Ferdinand 


and 93- crowns. Theſe propoſals, which ought to- have 


been accepted, were inſtantly refufed'; and the 


old king, terrified at the threaten'd invaſion, and 


unable to avert it, died ſoon after of a diſorder 
occaſion'd by grief and terror“. 

© The paſſion for war having once tee poſ⸗ 
ſeffion of the young monarch, no arguments or 
motives of policy could induce him'to relinquiſh 
Ferdinand the firſt; king of Naples, was a natural ſon 
of Alfonſo the fifth, king of Arragon and Naples, ſurnam'd 
the Wiſe and the Magnanimous. Alfonſo had been called 


to the ſucceſſion of the kingdom by Jane the ſecond, laſ 
queen of Naples of the firſt houſe of Anjou ; but having af- 


voke her donation, and to ſubſtitute Louis the third of 
Anjou in his place. Alfonſo, however, eſtabliſh'd himſelf 
in the dominions originally bequeathed. to him, and lef 


was twice diſpoſſeſs'd of his dominions by the princes of the 
houſe of Anjou, and as often recovered them by the pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance of the Holy See. Scanderbeg, ſo re- 
nown'd in the wars of Greece, paſs'd over into Sicily to de- 
fend him againſt the attempts of thoſe princes. Though Co- 
mines and the other French hiftorians ſpeak of Ferdinand as 
ſo deteſtable a prince, it does not appear that he was de- 
ficient in policy or capacity. His apprehenſions of the con- 
ſequences of the French invaſion, and his inability to avert 
ſo great a calamity, haſtened his end, by bringing on him 

an apoplectic ſeizure, of which he died in January 1494. 
fome months previous to the departure of — the 
eighth for the conquelt of Naples. 


his 
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his intention. In vain did his ſiſter the lady of 
Beaujeu oppoſe ſo raſh and ill-concerred an enter- 
prize : ſhe had loſt much of her former influence, 
and was no longer heard. With ſuch warmth was 
this injudicious determination adopted, that even 
the moſt important and certain acquiſitions were 
renounced, for -a contingent and diſtant crown. 
The provinces of Rouſillon and Cerdagne, of 


during the troubles in Spain by an unwearied 
and maſterly policy, and which he had purchaſed 
of John the ſecond king of Arragon, for three 
hundred thouſand crowns, were ceded to Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, his ſucceſſor, only to ob- 
tain his neutrality during the attack on Naples. 
None of the abſurd and legendary adventures 
of chivalry were ever more romantic, or un- 
dertaken in greater contradiction to reaſon and 
policy, than this of Charles. Deſtitute of pe- 
cuniary reſources, without any certain or ho- 
nourable ally, and with 'a handful of troops 
courageous and gallant, but unaccuſtomed to 
the fatigues of long or diſaſtrous campaigns, he 
undertook to march over the Alps and Apen- 
nines to the extremity of Italy, through the 
dominions of the pope and the republic of Flo- 
rence, who had openly declared againſt him. 
After 'a number of delays, unavoidable at the 
commencement of ſuch an enterprize, Charles 
began his march. While he waited at Aft in 
10 | Piedmont 


which Louis the eleventh had poſſeſſed himſelf. 
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Biocwiontfor his artillery, which was obliged 
to be ' dragged over the mountains, he was 
ſeized with the ſmall- pox, from which he re. 
cover'd after the moſt imminent danger of his 
life. At Turin he was neceſſitated to borroy 
all the rings and jewels of the ducheſs of Savoy, 
as he did at Caſal thoſe of the Marchioneſ 
of Montferrat, to ſupply the neceffary expences 
of the war *, Ludovico Sforza met him at 
Vigeve, but quitted him in a few days, to take 
poſſeſſion of the duchy of Milan, which he 
ſeized on the death of Galeazzo his nephey, 
though that prince had left an infant ſon, If 
Charles had purſued the dictates of ſound policy, 
he ſhould himſelf have conquer'd Milan, which 
Geroirged of right to the family of Orleans; 


* Comines, who was ſent by Charles the eighth to Venice 
as his embaſſador to that republic, previous to the king's 
entrance into Italy, has given the moſt faithful narration of 
this celebrated expedition, It long hung in ſuſpenſe, totally 
laid aſide on one day, and reſumed on the following. Co- 
mines expreſsly ſays, that the duke and ducheſs of Bourbon 


endeavoured by every poſſible means to prevent it. No funds Will 


were provided for the payment of the forces. Fifty thouſand 
ducats were procured from a merchant of Milan, by the in- 
tervention of Ludovico Sforza. A hundred thouſand livre: 
were adyanced at an exorbitant intereſt by the bank of 
Genoa. Twelve thouſand ducats were received, on de- 


poſiting as ſecurity the jewels of the ducheſs of Savoy; and 


as many more, for the jewels of the Marchioneſs of Mont- 
ferrat. Such were the ſcanty and precarious reſources on 
which depended the proſecution of the invaſion of Naples. 

| 9 but, 
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but, intoxicated with the expected n. of 1404. 


Naples, he continued his progreſfſs. 
The Florentines, who aſpired to a ex- 


pelled Pietro de Medecis on Charles's approach 


to the frontiers of Tuſcany, and received the 
king in military triumph into their city. Clad 
in complete armour, mounted on horſeback, his 
lance couched, and his vizor lower'd, he enter'd 
Florence as a conqueror. Alexander the ſixth, 


the reigning pontiff, retir'd on this intelligence 


into the caſtle of St. Angelo, after he had com- 
manded the gates of Rome to be thrown open; 
and Charles, victorious without a blow, took 
poſſeſſion of the city as if by right of conqueſt, 
and diſpoſed of his troops in the different quar- 
ters of it. The pope ſoon capitulated ; and af- 
ter a treaty ſuch as the neceſſity of his affairs 
reduced him to conclude, the French army quit- 
ted Rome, and reſumed its march.—Meanwhile 


all was confuſion and affright at Naples. Al- 
fonſo the ſecond, who had ſucceeded his father 


in the throne, yielding to terrors the moſt un- 
& manly and almoſt inconceivable, reſigned the 
ſceptre to young Ferdinand his ſon, and fled in- 
to a monaſtery at Meſſina in Sicily“. The new 
king 

In the hiſtory of mankind there ſcarce exiſts an inſtance 
of ſo baſe and unmanly a deſertion of all the duties of a 
ſovereign, as in the conduct of Alfonſo the ſecond, king of 


Naples, when invaded by Charles the eighth, It was the 
more 
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in the iſle of Iſchia. Naples inſtantly received 
Ted In # 4 84 the 


more extracedinary, s previous to that Era he had merite! (Wi 


the character of an active, brave, and warlike prince. Co- 


lickion of the throne and kingdom. Neither Alfonſo not 
his fon Ferdinand the ſecond could ever be induced, during 
the life of the old king Ferdinand the firſt, to believe that 
the threatened invaſion of the French would in reality take 


place. They were even accuſtomed to ſpeak of it in term 


4 


* 
3 
l * 
; 2 


1495. king was defeated in a ſlight engagement which ] 
he hazarded, and was oblig'd to ſhelter himſci 


Wines expreſcly afſerts this, tho“ he brands him with ever Ml 
_ epithet of ignominy and contempt, for his daſtardly dere. 


of ridicule and menace, and to declare that they would cone 


to the foot of the Alps, to find out, and to give battle to the Wi 


king of France, —Comines enumerates many acts of violenc: 


and tyranny, which Alfonſo had committed; and peculiarly, > 


his putting to death twenty-ſix of the principal Neapolitu 


nobility during his ſhort reign, who had been detained in 


priſon by his father Ferdinand for a number of years. 
% ſooner,” adds that hiſtorian, ** was the young duke of C4 
5 Jabria, Ferdinand, returned to Naples with the force 


% which he had commanded againſt Charles, than his fs 


ther Alfonſo judged himſelf no longer worthy to retait 
** the crown, on account of his oppreſſions. He, therefore, 
% determin'd to crown his ſon, which reſolution he execu- 
«* ted immediately; and Ferdinand made a public proceſſion 
„% on horſeback through the principal ſtreets, accompanie! 
** by his uncle Frederic, the cardinal of Genoa, the en- 
« baſſadors and grandees.“ 

If we may credit all the contemporary hiſtorians, Al. 


| fonſo's panic roſe to a degree approaching frenzy. Suck 


were his fears, that though the French army was fit 
league 


CHARLES THE EIGHTH. 


the conqueror ; the caſtles held out a very ſhort 
time ; 


leagues diſtant, he apprehended he ſaw them in the 
ſtreets of Naples, and that the very walls, trees, and ſtones 
cried out, France!“ The queen-dowager, his mother-in- 
law imploring him only to remain three days, which were 
wanting to complete a year from his acceſſion to the crown, 
he refuſed ; and even threatened, if he was longer detained 
againſt his inclination, to throw himſelf from the windows 
of the palace. After having cauſed his ſon Ferdinand to 
be ſolemnly crown'd, he embark'd on board a veſſel for 
Meſſina, carrying with him all ſorts of wines, and ſeeds for 
his gardens, to both which pleaſures he was immoderately 
attached, He had likewiſe ſome jewels, and a ſmall ſum 
of money. Landing in Sicily, he retired into a convent at 
Meſlina ; and abandoning himſelf to ſuperſtitious and mo- 
naſtic auſterities, ſoon contracted a diſorder of which he 
died, within a year from Charles the eighth's invaſion of 
Naples, 

Comines deſcribes him as a monſter of impiety and 
cruelty. Some circumſtances of his oppreſſions and enormi- 
ties, which he enumerates, are very ſingular. ** Both him. 
*«« ſelf and his father Ferdinand,” ſays he, were accuſ- 
** tomed to deliver out hogs to the people to fatten, and if 
any of them died, they were obliged to repay the king. 
* They bought up all the oil in Apulia, as well as the 
„wheat, before it was ripe, and at a very inferior price, 
** which, they afterwards compelled their ſubjects to pur- 
** chaſe at an extravagant rate. They took the fineſt horſes 
** of the nobility, and retained them by force. Even their 
** wives were not ſacred or ſecure from their violence, They 
** indulged themſelves in the commiſſion of every ſpecies 
* of laſciviouſneſs and barbarity : Ferdinand ſold the bi- 
** ſhopric of Tarento to a Jew for thirteen thouſand ducats, 
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1495. time; and of the whole kingdom, only Brindif, 


Reggio, 
% They gave abbies to their falconers, under the tenure of 
«« maintaining out of the eccleſiaſtical lands a number of 
«« falcons, and keepers for thoſe birds, at their own ex. 
«© pence.” Comines, with a fort of ſacred horror, ſum 
up the liſt of his iniquities, by declaring, “ that Alfonſo 


% never kept Lent, or even pretended to do ſo; and would 


«« neither go to confeſſion, nor receive the ſacrament.” Theſe 
were the moſt flagitious exceſſes of which the human mind 
could conceive an idea, in the fifteenth century, and ſeem. 
ed to eclipſe all his other crimes. It may be doubted if the 
vices of theſe princes were not much exaggerated. —Gian- 
none ſpeaks in very different terms of Ferdinand the firſt, fron 
the language of Philip de Comines, and the French hi. 
torians. He ſays, that his prudence, his wiſe and tempe- 
rate policy, together with his love of letters, and protection 
of learned men, rendered him one of the greateſt ſovereign: 
of his time. He deplores his death as a calamity to his fi. 
mily, to Naples, and to Italy in general. ** Had he lived, 
« ſays Giannone, it cannot be doubted that he would have 
«« defeated the enterpr ze of Charles the eighth.” He re- 
lates the circumſtances of Ferdinand's illneſs and death, 


nearly as Comines and Guicciardini have done.—“ While,” 


ſays he, the king was occupied in endeavouring to put 
«« the army in a ſtate to receive ſo powerful an enemy « 
% was now approaching, the agitation and uneaſineſs of his 
** mind reſulting from his incapacity to avert ſo great an 
«© impending calamity, brought on him a catarrh, to which 
being added a fever, he breathed his laſt on the fourteenth 


day of his illneſs, at Naples, on the 25th January 1495 


% more overcome by the anxiety of his mind, than by hi 
5 — age, Y—— Of Alfonſo the ſecond, it muſt be 
confeſs'd 
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Ferdinand *. 

Dazzled with ſo extraordinary a blaze of 
glory, Charles already meditated the attack of 
Conſtantinople, and the ſubverſion of the Otto- 
man 


confeſs'd that Giannone ſpeaks differently, He allows, that 
he had alienated the affections of a great part of the Nea- 


was, previous to the expedition of Charles the eighth, alto» 
gether addicted to the love of arms; and that he did not ex- 
tend that princely protection to men of letters, which had 
diſtinguiſhed his father Ferdinand. Yet he repreſents him 
as a magnificent and able monarch. 
The circumſtances of his flight from Naples agree in ge- 
neral with thoſe related by Comines. ©* Alfonſo landed,” ſays 
Giannone, ** at Mazzara in Sicily, an eſtate belonging to 
the queen dowager his mother-in-law, which had been 
given her by Ferdinand king of Arragon, her brother; 
„from thence he went ſoon after to Meſſina, where he im- 
** mediately betook himſelf to a monaſtic life; and had he 
lived, his intentions were to haye become a monk in the 
* convent of Valenza in Sicily, But he was attack'd with 
the grayel to ſo violent a degree, as to put an end to his 
life within ten er 25 his leaving Naples, on che 
** 19th November 1495.” 
Ferdinand, on his arrival at Naples, finding that the in · 
habitants of that capital, as well as thoſe of Averſa and 
Capua were ready to revolt, and had even already ſent 
delegates to offer their ſubmiſſion to Charles the eighth, con- 
voked a number of the nobility and people in the great 
{quare of the Caſtel Nuovo. He then releaſed them from 
their oath and homage ſo recently taken to him, and even 
recommended to them to make conditions with the French 
K 2 ' monarch, 


Reggio, and Gallipoli continued to declare for 1495. 


W polican nobility by his haughtineſs and ſeverities ; that he 
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KINGS OF FRANCE. 


and during ſo long and difficult a march, ſcarce Ml 
an enemy had appeared to oppoſe his paſſage, 
But amidſt this train of proſperity, he du 
not advert to the gathering ſtorm. Abandonine 
himſelf to the exceſſes of youth, and fluſh'd vid 
conqueſt, no ſteps were taken to ſecure the do- 
minions he had acquired. Banquets and ma- 
querades ſucceeded each other; and to ſo grea 
a degree of neglect was his negligence carried, i 
that troops were not even ſent to receive th 
places which ſubmitted, and acknowledged the 
French monarch. 


The great powers of Europe, who had hither» Wi 
beheld unmoved this rapid conqueſt and ſubver-i 


monarch, The affection which Ferdinand expreſs'd for lM 
ſubjeQs in this diſaſtrous criſis, affected them ſtrongly in hi M 
favour ; but ſuch was the hatred of the people and of th 
nobility to his father Alfonſo, that nothing could arreſt ther 2 
violence. A tumult aroſe, and even in the royal preſene Wh 
the people began to plunder his ſtables. Ferdinand, there Wi 
fore quitting Naples, went inſtantly on board his pallie, 
which were waiting for him in the port, accompanied only Wl 
by his uncle Frederic, the queen dowager, widow of Fe- 
dinand the firſt, and her daughter Joanna, together with! ; 
few followers. He made ſail for the iſland of Iſchia, and 
as he looked back at the city of Naples which he had jul Wl 
been compell'd to abandon, he often repeated with a loul 
voice a quotation from the Pſalms, «© Niſi Dominus 9 
« dieret civitatem, fruſtra vigilat qui cuſtodit eam.“ — | 
Theſe particulars are all collected from Guicciardini u ü 
Giannone, 
01 on Wi 
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ſion of Italy, began to awaken from their inaction. 149 6. 
A league was made between Pope Alexander ” 
the ſixth, the republic of Venice, the emperor 
Maximilian, the archduke Philip his ſon, and 
Ferdinand king of Arragon : even the perfidious 
Sforza, duke of Milan, violating the ties of gra- 
titude and honour, acceded to this Payer 
confederacy. 
It became neceſſary for Charles to think of mak» 
ing a retreat. He determin'd on it, after having 
previouſly made a triumphal entry into the capi- 
tal of his new kingdom, dreſſed in the imperial 
Ws ornaments, with a globe in his right hand, and 
a2 ſceptre in his left; while a canopy was ſup- 
ported over him by the firſt nobility of the 
country, and all the people cried, Long live 
c the moſt auguſt emperor !'—This oſtentatious May. 
ceremony being perform'd, he quitted Naples; 
and paſſing again through the papal territories, 
. was ſo imprudent as to loſe twelve or fifteen days 
„ at Piſa and Sienna, during which time the great 
confederate army aſſembled. Louis duke of Or- 
leans, who ought to have led eight or nine thou- 
nd men to the aſſiſtance of his ſovereign, had 
engaged in an attempt againſt Ludovico Sforza; 
and having ſurpriſed the city of Novarra in the 
Milaneſe, was afterwards blocked up in it, 
The allied army, though four times more 
numerous than that of the king, did not ven- 
ture to attack him among the mountains of the 
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1495; Alps; bur waited for him near the village of i 


July. 


Fornoua, nifie miles from Placentia, in an open 
plain, The courage of the French, animated 
by the preſence of their prince, was ſuperiour to 
all oppoſition : they gained the day, purſued 
their march towards France, and reached the 
city of Aſt with laurels unwithered *,—The 
duke of Orleans continued till ſhut up in No- 
yafra ; but Charles at length marching to his 

| | relief, 


© Comineg, who had remained at Venice during the king! 
march through Italy to Naples, quitted that city on the 
ſenate acceding to the league formed againſt his maſter, 
and joined him at Sienna in his return to France. He wa 
preſent at the battle of Fornoua, of which he has left us a mi. 
nute relation. The young king,” ſays he, was on horſe. 
„ back by ſeven o'clock in the morning of the 6th of July, 
** on which day the action happen'd, and order'd me eve. 
** ral times to be call'd: I came, and found him armed fron 

© head to foot, mounted on the fineſt horſe I have ſeen in 
© my time, named Savoy; he was preſented to the king 
* by Charles duke of Savoy, and was of the province of 
„ Brefſe, black, and had only one eye.“ Charles ordered 
Comines to hold a parley with the enemy, if they were ſo 
inclined; which was done, but to no effect. — The battle was 
ſoon decided in favour of the French, though the king was 
in imminent danger of being kill'd or made priſoner. He 
was among the firſt of thoſe who charged the enemy, and 
the baſtard of Bourbon was taken priſoner within twenty 
paces of him. Tho? ſeven or eight young noblemen were 
appointed to guard and attend his perſon, yet he was left once 
almoſt alone, only a valet-de-chambre named Antoine des 


Ambus being with him. In this fituation he was attack's 
by 


CHARLES THE EIGHTH. 


the extremeſt diſtreſſes of famine. 

The king had not ſufficient patience to attend 
the concluſion of a treaty in agitation with Ludo- 
vico Sforza ; but quitting the fatigues of a camp, 
returned in haſte to Lyons, and once more aban- 
doned himſelf to love and pleaſures. All the 
haſty and imperfect trophies he had acqui- 
red, were ſoon forgotten. A decay in the af- 
fairs of Naples, as rapid as the conqueſt of it, 
rendered abortive all his labours. Ferdinand the 
ſecond, more worthy of adiadem than hisfather or 
grandfather, returned to the capital from which 
he had been driven . Gilbert, duke of Mont- 
penſier, who had been left viceroy there, after 

a long 


by a band of the enemy ; but Charles, principally owing to 
the excellence of his horſe, defended himſelf till he was 
reſcued by ſome of his own ſoldiers. This circumſtance the 
king related the ſame evening to Comines, after the battle. 
The victory of Fornoua was not improved. The French 
even decamped two days after the action, privately in the 
night, and purſued their march to Aſt, which they reached 
in eight days, having undergone incredible fatigues, and 
being continually purſued by the great allied army. 


* After the retreat of young Ferdinand from Naples to 


the iſland of Iſchia, he-remained there till the 2oth of March 
1495, when he quitted it, leaving Innico d' Avalos, brother 
of the marquis of Peſcara, to defend it, and went to Meſſina in 
Sicily, to conſult with his father Alfonſo on the means of 

K 4 reſtoring 


relief, extricated him with difficulty from his 1495. 
perilous ſituation, the garriſon having ſuſtained "TE 
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136 KINGS OF FRANCE, 
1495. a long and obſtinate attempt to retain poſſeſſion 
of it, was not only obliged to ſurrender himſelf 
and his troops priſoners of war, but to capitulate 
for the complete eyacuation of the whole kingdom 
in a month: and the other French commander 


reſtoring their affairs. He was received by the inhabitants 
of Meflina with great demonſtrations of joy, He then de. 
termined to have recourſe to the fatal expedient of calling 
in the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Arragon, 
to expel the French, and re-conquer his dominjons. Fer. 
dinand was nearly allied to him by blood and marriage, as 
well as treaties. The king of Arragon immediately pro. 
mis'd him a naval and military force, and diſpatch'd Gon- 
ſalvo Ernandez, commonly calPd “ the Great Captain,” to 
conduct Ferdinand to Naples, as ſoon as circumſtances ſhould 
favour the attempt. While Gonſalvo was occupied in re- 
ducing Calabria to his obedience, Ferdinand the ſecond em- 
barked from Meſſina, and had no ſooner arrived on the 
coaſt of Salerno, than that city and Amalfi immediately de. 
clared for him, When he approached the city of Naples, 
Montpenſier, anxious to prevent his landing, marched out 
to meet him. The inhabitants, availing themſelves of the 
abſence of the French commander, proclaimed Ferdinand 
anew, and received him into the city on the 7th of July, 
with loud acclamations. He made a proceſſion through the 
capital on horſeback, and ſuch was the univerſal ſatisfaction 
expreſſed at his return, that Giannone ſays, the ladies were 
never ſatisfied with flingiug flowers and odoriferous waters 
on the young king as he paſſed under the windows, while 
the firſt nobles ran to embrace him in the ſtreets, and to 
wipe the ſweat from his face, Capua, Averſa, Otranto, 
and many other places, followed the example of Naples, and 
returned to their allegiance, 
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refuſing to ratify or execute. ſo ignominious a 


treaty, he was ſent, together with the forces — 


which he commanded, to Puzzoli ; where a 


malignant diſtemper deſtroyed both himſelf and Oftober, 


the greater part of his unhappy countrymen “. 
Ferdinand, a prince of high expectations, died 
likewiſe at this critical juncture, before the redue- 
tion of his dominions was entirely effected; and 

his uncle Frederic ſucceeded to the throne F. 
Meanwhile new plans of invaſion were ſet on 
foot 


This unfortunate prince was of a collateral branch of 
the houſe of Bourbon, and allied to the blood royal. The 
melancholy fate of his army, and the deſtruction of the 


French affairs, probably accelerated his end. Comines ſeems 


to leave it uncertain whether his death was a natural one, 
or not. Aucuns diſent de poiſon,” ſays he, et autres, de 
« fievre z ce que je crois mieux. The greater part of the 
French troops, and the Swiſs in that ſervice, to the number of 
about 4,000, periſhed of famine and diſeaſe in the iſland of 
Procida, Of between five and fix thouſand men who ſur- 
rendered priſoners to Ferdinand king of Naples, ſcarce om 
hundred ever returned to France. 

+ While Ferdinand was preparing, ſays Giannone, to ex- 
pel the few remaining French from Gaieta and Tarento, 


the two only places of conſequence which they ſtill occupied 


in the kingdom, he was arreſted by death. He had juſt mar- 
ried Joanna, daughter to the queen dowager, and niece to 
Ferdinand the Catholic, with the intention of cementing the 
alliance between that monarch and himſelf: Alexander the 
ſixth gave a diſpenſation forthe purpoſe. The young king and 
queen were diverting themſelves in a palace, at the foot of 
Mount Veſuvius, when he was attacked with a violent com- 

. plaint, 
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1496 foot in the court of France. The king, in com. 


and 
— 


pliance with the ſuperſtition of the age, went to 
St. Denis, to take leave of the holy faints and 
martyrs who are buried there. The cavalry 
had even paſſed the Alps, and the duchy of 
Milan was fixed on for the ſcene of their firſt 
attack, when all theſe preparations were ſud. 
denly ſtopt and laid aſide. It is pretended, that 
Charles's attachment to one of the queen's maids 
of honour, occaſioned this extraordinary change; 
but it is more natural to attribute it to the de- 
cay of his health, which being impaired by his 
exceſſes with women, and originally delicate, 
began to fail. The duke of Orleans was fo 
ſenſible of this apparent decline, which left the 
ſucceſſion open to him, that he refus'd to take 


plaint, and being removed to Naples, died in a few days, 
in the month of October. Giannone ſpeaks of him with 
high encomiums.—Comines's account nearly coincides with 
that of the Italian hiſtorians. Ferdinand, ſays he, had only 
Juſt married his own aunt, a young lady of fourteen years old; 
ſhe was the legitimate daughter of his grandfather Ferdinand, 
by his ſecond wife, who was fiſter to Ferdinand the Catholic, 
king of Arragon, and of conſequence half ſiſter to the late king 
Alfonſo, his father. He mentions this marriage with great 
horror, as being unnatural and inceſtuous ; and adds, that 
ſeveral of the ſame nature had been already contracted in 
the family of the kings of Naples. Ferdinand ſurvived the 
furrender of the duke of Montpenfier's army only a very 
mort time, and expired of a hectic fever and dyſentery, in 
the little town of Somma, at the foot of Mount Veſu- 
vins, 

upon 
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againſt Milan ; and every appearance of war 
was totally relinquiſh'd “. 


The king, whether conſcious that his plea 1498. 


ſures had been productive of very injurious con- 
ſequences to his health, or whether from motives 
of conſcientious ſeruple, renounc'd all his paſt 
irregularities; and retiring with the queen, to 
whom he was exceedingly attached, to the caſtle 
of Amboiſe, employ'd himſelf in making ſome 
additions to the palace, and eretting new apart. 
ments. Refigning in a great meaſure the ideas of 
foreign conqueſt, he began to provide for the 
internal tranquillity of his kingdom ; and was 
occupied in theſe ſalutary regulations, when a 
death equally ſudden and fingular, put an end 
to his intentions. 

Charles was in an old gallery at Amboiſe, 
from whence he ſurvey'd a game of tennis, 


*, 


* The young Dauphin, Charles, only ſon of Charles the 
eighth and Anne of Bretagne, died about two months af- 
ter the king's return to Lyons, in the month of February, 
1496. His death rendered the duke of Orleans preſumptive 
heir to the crown of France, The king, ſays Comines, 
put on mourning, as cuſtom compell'd him to do; but was 
not deeply affected by the Dauphin's loſs. Anne, on the 
contrary, was inconſolable for her ſon's death, and wore 
mourning a long time. Ambition had at leaſt as much ſhare 
2s maternal afteCtion, ſays the hiſtorian, in the grief of the 
queen, 


which 
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— which was played in the ditch of the caſtle 
Deſirous of amuſing the queen with the ſame en- 
tertainment, he went to her chamber, and taking 
her by the hand, conducted her to the gallery; 
but in..paſſing through the door which open'd 
into it, he ſtruck his head with violence againſt 
the top, which was very low ; he felt however 
no immediate bad conſequences from the acci- 
dent. He even had entirely forgotten the 
blow, and was engaged, in deep converſation 
with his confeſſor, Jacques de Reſli, biſhop of 
Angers, on religious ſubjects: The king, 
who had renounced the courſe of life in which 
he had indulged himſelf during the firſt years 
of his marriage, was profeſſing his determin'd 
reſolutions to - obſerve ſacredly the nuptial 
fidelity he owed to the queen, when he ſud- 
denly fell back in an apoplectic fit, The cour- 
tiers and attendants, terrified at ſo alarming a 
ſeizure, immediately laid him on a ſmall pallet- 
bed, which by accident was in a corner of the 
gallery ; and on which, notwithſtanding every 
effort of medicine, he expired at eleven o'clock 


th April, the ſame night “. 


The 


* Philip de Comines ſays, the king thrice recovered his 
voice, but quickly loſt it again, as the confeſſor who waited 
by his majeſty, aſſured him. At each time of his reco- 
vering his ſpeech, he cried out, Mon Dieu, et la glo- 
« rieuſe Vierge Marie, Monſeigueur St. Claude, et Mon- 
« ſeigneur 
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The inſtant the king had breathed his laſt, every 1 498. 
one of his attendants quitted his body; and leay- ——— 


ing him in the place where he died, galloped in 
haſte to Blois, where Louis duke of Orleans re- 
ſided, to announce to him his acceſſion to the 
crown ; while Anne of Bretagne, overcome with 
orief, and very ſtrongly attached to her huſband, 
abandon'd herſelf to all the diſtraction of ſor- 
row. It is ſaid that ſhe ſat in a corner of her 
chamber during two days, Konſtantly refuſing any 
nouriſhment, and loſt in deſpair. Perhaps her 
mortified ambition might, in ſome degree cauſe 
ſo immoderate 4 diſtreſs, as by Charles's death 


„ ſeigneur St. Blaiſe, me ſoient en aide!” He calls the 
diſtemper of which Charles expired, a catarrh and apo- 
plexy ; and adds, that the indications of his approaching 
end were apparent to the phyſicians for three or four days 
before his ſeizure. . Yet they entertained hopes that the diſ- 
eaſe would only fall on his arms, of which he would pro- 
bably loſe the uſe. Some of the French hiſtorians have not- 
withſtanding pretended, though without any ſhadow of 
proof or probability, that he was poiſon'd with an orange. 
It is more natural to apprehend that his irregularities en- 
feebled his conſtitution, and accelerated his end. His fu- 
neral was perform'd, by order of Louis the twelfth, with un- 
common ſolemnity and magnificence. The royal body lay 
eight days in ſtate at Amboiſe, in an apartment hung with 
black, during which time continual maſſes and requiems 
were performed for the repoſe of his ſoul, by various mo- 
naſtic orders. He was not interr'd till a month after his 
deceaſe, and the expences of his funeral amounted to no leſs 
a ſum than 45,000 livres. 

| ſhe 
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1498. ſhe ſaw herſelf again reduc'd from queen of 
France to ducheſs of Bretagne; the two ſons 
which ſhe had brought him having both lived 
very ſhort time. 
. The ſtrokes of Charles's character are few and 
ſimple. He was ſurnam'd the Affable and the 
Courteous; nor is it known that in his whole 
life, he ever offended or diſguſted any one of 
his ſervants or ſubjects. His temper was ſweet, 
and yielding to an exceſs ; open to the impreſ- 
ſions of generoſity, humanity, and benevolence, 
In his perſon he was little, and ungraceful; 
his ſhoulders high, his face plain, and his ſpeech 
ſlow and interrupted *: his eyes alone were 
lively and exprefſive. Comines's deſcription of 
him is wondrouſly forcible, though laconic,— 


* Brantome takes ſome pains to contradict this idea of Charles 
the eighth, and even produces in oppoſition to it, the teſtimony 
of his grandmother, the ſenechale of Poiftou, who had been a 
lady of honour to the ducheſs of Bourbon (Anne de Beavjeu) 
and conſequently knew the king's perſon perfectly. She de- 
ſcribed him as having a handſome and engaging face, and 
though low and ſlender in his perſon, yet well made and 
agreeable. 

If the effigy in bronze upon his tomb at St. Denis, where 
he js in a keeling attitade, may be ſuppoſed to reſemble the 
king, it confirms Brantome's aſſertion; who accuſes Guicci- 
ardini of malignity, in belying and depreciating his perſon, 
in revenge for the calamities he had brought upon Italy. 
Francis the firſt always expreſs'd a peculiar veneration for, 
and affection to the memory of Charles the eighth. 


cc Petit 
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ce Petit homme de corps, et peu entendu; mais fi 
« bon, qu'il n'eſt point poſſible de voir meil- 
« leure creature.” There is a certain unadorn'd 
ſimplicity in the picture, which charms and 
affects . 
Though Charles's paſſion for women was ex- 
ceſſive, and is even ſuppoſed to have conduced 
to haſten his death, yet we do not find any par- 
ticular miſtreſs to whom he appears to have been 
long attach'd, or who obtain'd any extraordinary 
aſcendency over him. His capacity was limit- 
ed, and rendered more fo by the mean and con- 
fined education which he received 1n the caſtle 
of Amboiſe during Louis the eleventh his fa- 
ther's life ; but the virtues of his heart, his ob- 
ſervance of juſtice, and the unbounded benig- 
nity of his diſpoſition render'd him the moſt 
amiable of princes. Two of his domeſtics are 


* << T arrived,” ſays Comines, at Amboiſe two days after 
* the king's death, and went immediately to pray by his 
dead body, and remained by it five or fix hours. Never was 
* ſuch a mourning ſeen, nor one which laſted ſo long. None 
*« of his chamberlains or officers quitted the corpſe, nor ever 
were royal obſequies more magnificently performed.“ He 
repeatedly ſpeaks of him as the moſt excellent and amiable 
of princes, who was deſervedly dear to all who knew him, 
or ever had acceſs to his perſon. It is not poſſible to do 
juſtice to the expreſſions Comines uſes, except by tranſcrib- 
Ing them.—“ La plus humaine et douce parole d' homme 
que jamais fut, etoit la fienne ; car, je crois que jamais a 
homme ne dit choſe qui lui deut deplaire.“ 


ſaid.- 
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1498. faid to have died of grief for the loſs of their 
S—— beloved maſter. He had not completed hi; 
twenty-eighth year, when death * his 
people of ſo good a king. | 
In him ended the direct race of Valois' Loui iſ 
duke of Orleans, who ſucceeded him in the 
throne, being of a collateral branch, and grand. iſ 
ſon to Louis, the firſt duke of Orleans, brother WW 
of Charles the ſixth, aſſaſſinated by John duke 
of Burgundy, in the * rue Barbette“ at Paris. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Acceſſion and charamer of Lonis the twelfth .—- 
His divorce, and marriage” with Anne of Bre- 
tagne. Conqueſt of Milan, and impriſonment of 5 
Ludovico Sforzd,—Steond conqueſt of Naples, 
and diviſſon of it with Ferdinand of Arragon.— 
Perfidy of that prince. —Gonſjalvo de Cordova 
drives out the 3 — Magnaonimity of Louis. 
His dangerous ilineſs.-Death of Iſabella of 
Caſtile. = Julius the ſecond's acceſſion to the 
papacy,—His cbaradter.— League of Cambray. 
—Death of the Cardinal of Amboiſe. Ambi- 
tion and ſucceſſes of Tulius.— Appearance of 
Gafton de Foix. His victories.— Battle of Ra- 
venna. Death Circumſtances of it. French 
driven out of Maly. — Death of Julius the ſecond. 
Acceſſion of Leo the tenth to the pontificate.— 
Illneſs and death of Anne of Bretagne.—Her + 
character. — The king's grief. — Marriage of 
Francis Count d Angouleſme to the princeſs 
Glaude.— State of the court. Louisa third mar- 
riage. — —Deeth. — GharaFer. 


ois the twelfth Hud! attaitied his thirty= 2498. 
fixth year at the time of his acceſſion to the —_— 

throne'of France. His judgment, naturally clear 

and diſcerning, was ripened by experience ; and 

his heart, full of every gentle and beneficent 

hs ſentiment, 
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1498. ſentiment, was rendered extremely capable of 
feeling the calamities of others, by thoſe which 
he had undergone- himſelf. - Under. Louis the 
eleventh he had been treated with a cruel and 
an unmerited ſeverity, compelled to a marriage 
the moſt repugnant to his inclinations, and de. 
nied the privileges of his rank. Under the 
ſucceeding regency of the lady of Beaujeu, for- 
tune perſecuted him with even greater rigour; 
and the error he committed by appearing in armi 
againſt his ſovereign at the battle of St. Aubin 
du Cormier, was fully expiated by a long and 
rigorous impriſonment, which ſucceeded. The 
mild and forgiving temper of Charles the eight 
had releaſed him from this captivity, but he wa 
notwithſtanding ever regarded with a fort d F 
jealous attention; and was in diſgrace with ti: 
queen Anne of Bretagne at the time of Charles 


deceaſe, on account of an unintended affront ; 
which ſne highly reſented “. | 


The 


The nature of this undeſigned injury was very erm 
ordinary, The young Dauphin Charles was dead; a 
the king finding that the queen's mind was much affect 
by ſo melancholy an event, adviſed ſome recreation to © 
vert her grief, which might otherwiſe prey on her conk- 
tution. The duke of Orleans, with this intention, appeal 
at a maſquerade, accompanied with ſeveral of the nobilij 
in the caſtle of Amboiſe; and exerted himſelf in a din 
with a lady, which he carried to a degree of extrayagan® 
It produced the very oppoſite effect to that which 4 
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The firſt acts of his adminiſtration were con- 1498. 
ſiſtent with his character, and diſcovered fully | 
that virtuous integrity, and magnanimity ſupe- 
ior to any thought of revenge, which uniformly 
appeared in his conduct. He alleviated the 
axes which had been laid on the people; and 
hen he was preſſed by the courtiers to puniſh 
Whoſe who had been his enemies and avowed 
opponents under the two preceding reigns, he 
ade that glorious reply worthy of eternal re- 
embrance ; © It becomes not a king of France, 
© to revenge the quarrels of a duke of Or- 
( leans.” | 
Though he was eager to recover the kingdom 
f Naples from Frederic the new ſovereign, 
d was equally determin'd-to aſſert his title to 
e duchy of Milan ' uſurped by Ludovico 
orza, yet a domeſtic concern, which involved 
W it very important conſequences, claimed his 
Warly attention. The princeſs Jane, daughter 

Louis the eleventh, to whom he had been 
Warried more than twenty years, tho' ſhe. 

as endow'd with the moſt eſtimable qualities, 

et was not only incapable of producing chil- 
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nded ; for the queen interpreting all theſe marks of levity 
d mirth to his pleaſure at the Dauphin's death, which 
adered him again preſumptive ſucceſſor to the crown, was 
ceedingly offended, and oblig'd him to leave the court, 
d retire to the caſtle of Blois. 


L2 dren, 
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1498, - dren, but the deformity of her pexſon rendered 
her an object by no means amiable. On the other 
hand, the queen dowager, Anne of Bretagne, hat if 
retir d into her duchy; and though the articles 
of her marriage with Charles the eighth were 
ſuch as precluded her from the diſpoſal of her 
hand, in caſe of his death without male iſſue, to 
the injury of the ſtate; z yet this convention 
might be violated, and, good policy, required 
that the ſtricteſt regard ſhould be. paid to thok: 
meaſures which might effectually ſecure to the 
crown ſo rich an acquiſition, She was beauii- 
ful in her perſon, though a little lame in one 
foot; ſhe was yet very, young, and had not.onl 
been beloved by the preſent king during th: 
lifetime of her father Francis the ſecond, but, 3 
it was ſuppos'd, had not, been inſenſible to, a 
unaffected by his paſſion. Theſe conjoined mo. 
tives of the monarch. and the man, inducel 
Louis to apply to Alexander the ſixth for. 
diſſolution of his marriage; and the pope, whon | 
Pea, intereſts rendered ern to tr | 


21 r 


ganers, and ſent his. ſon Cæſar — inn 
France, to decide on the affair. They pte 
nounced. the union void and illegal, as haying 
been effected by force; and the king, haſtenung 


1499. do Nantes, at which city Inne reſided, , efpous' rer 


January her ſolemnly, and conducted her to Blois, when the 
he Co 
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he commonly held his court “. Jane, ſubs 
miſſive in her diſgrace, and humble from a 
conſciouſneſs of her perſonal defects, ſcarce at- 
tempted any reſiſtance to the mandate which de- 
prived her of 4 crown; but retiring to the city of 
Bourges, devoted her remaining days to piety, 
and having founded an | order of monaſtic &- 


Anne of Bretagne had not A only e her own 
hereditary dominions after the deceaſe of Charles the 
eighth, but had given no ſmall uneaſineſs to the court of 
France by her conduct. She affected to perform every act of 
ſovereignty in her duchy. She order'd money to be ſtruck 
with her impreſſion; ſhe publiſh'd ſeveral very important 
elits, accorded letters of nobility, and conferred favours. 
She afterwards went to the city of Rennes, where ſhe held the 
ſtates of Bretagne. It appear'd as if ſhe meant to annul the 
clauſes of her marriage contract with the late king, which 
incorporated Bretagne with the kingdom. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, no alternative could be found ſo wiſe and natural, 
as that of her marriage with Louis the twelfch, to prevent 
the loſs of that valuable province. Anne yielded without 
difficulty to the propoſitions made to her by the new king ; 
but, with that anxious ſolicitude which always characteriſed 
her, to ſecure, not only the immunities and privileges, but, 
if poſſible, the entire independance and emancipation of 
her native duchy, ſhe expreſsly ſtipulated in the arti- 
cles of marriage with' Louis the twelfth, that if ſhe ſhould 
have two ſons by him, the youngeſt ſhould be ſovereign 
duke of Bretagne, with all the prerogatives of the antient 
princes. This clauſe, ſo injurious to France, was happily 
render'd of no effect, by her not having any ſon, and by 
the marriage of her eldeſt daughter Claude, to Francis 
Count d'Angouleſme, who afterwards aſcended the throne. 


L 3 cluſion, 
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Pry cluſion, took the veil in a, "uy ſne had 
—cereched . 

| This affair being terminated, che —— dis 

rected his whole attention towards Italy, and i 

principally te the Milaneſe. His claim to tha i 

duchy was incontrovertible, in right of Valentin; 

of Milan his grandmother ; and this title was ren. 

der'd more legitimate by the crimes and ,uſurp. 

tion of Ludovico Sforza. After having concluded 

an alliance with the Venetians, his forces en- 

rered Piedmont; and meeting ſcarce any re. 

ſiſtance, made a rapid conqueſt of the wholt 


It cannot be doubted that the intention of Louis tle 
eleventh, when he married his daughter the princeſs Jane i 
Louis duke of Orleans, was to extinguiſh that branch d 
the royal family, which he always deteſted, Whaterer 
doubts may ariſe as to the conſummation of the marriage, 

there can be no queſtion of the incapacity of Jane to ben 
children; and every motiye of policy dictated to annul ſuc 
a union, in favour of the king's marriage with Anne d 
Bretagne. The repudiated princeſs ſubmitted chearfully 
to the papal ſentence ; and the king, pleaſed with her ac- 
quieſcence in his pleaſure, granted her an eſtabliſhment the 
moſt liberal and magnificent. She had the duchy d 
Berry, together with ſeveral other domains, and a penſion d 
twelve thouſand crowns a year. She founded at Bourges, tht 
order of nuns of the Annunciation, Devoting herſelf wholly 
to the auſterities of a cloiſter, ſhe at length renounced the 
title of ducheſs of Berry, and died in the nunnery which 
ſhe had endow'd, on the 5th of February, 1505. 
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duchy, only the caſtle of Milan holding out a 1499. 
few days. Louis, on receiving intelligence of 
this ſucceſs, haſten'd acroſs. the Alps, made a 
public entry into the capital of his new do- October. 
minions habited in the ducal robes, and remain- 
ed there near three months, „ 3 
Sforza, who gave way to the ſtorm, and had 1500. 
early retired into Germany, waited only the 
favourable moment to return: at his approach, 
almoſt every city of the duchy opened to him its 
gates, and he was received again into Milan, from 
whence he had fled- This faint gleam of ſuc- 
ceſs was quickly follow'd. by a ſad. reyerſe of 
fortune. The Swiſs troops whom he entertained 
in his ſervice, with a perfidy which even Sforza's 
character could not juſtify, delivered him up 
to the French general, diſguiſed as a common 
ſoldier, under which concealment he had hoped 
to make his efcape, He was conducted to 
Lyons, where Louis then reſided; but Sforza's 
repeated and flagitiqus enormities had ſteeled 
his boſom againſt eyery jmpreſſion of commi- 
ſeration or pardon; and without deigning to 
admit him to his preſence, the king remov'd 
him immediately to the caſtle of Loches in 
Touraine. At firſt, his confinement was very 
rigorous, and it is pretended that he was ſhut . 
up In an iron cage ; but during the latter years 
of his life, this ſeverity was mitigated ; he had 
IL permiſſion 
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" lowed him 5 


* Ludovico Sforza, ſo famous in the wars 4 was 
ſecond ſon to Franciſco Sforza, who raiſed himſelf and his 
deſcendants to the dignity of dukes of Milan, after the er. 
tinction of the family of Viſcomti. Ludovico was ſuf. 
pected and accuſed by the voice of all Italy, of having 
poiſon'd his nephew John Galezzzo the reigning duke, 
on whoſe: death he uſurped the duchy, though John Ga- 
leazzo left an infant ſon. The emperor Maximilian the 
firſt, who after the death: of Mary of Burgundy, and his 
loſs of Anne of Bretagne, married Blanche Storza, niece to 
Ludovico, gave that prince the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, 
Ludovico, after having invited Charles the eighth” into 
Italy, abandoned him, and even acceded to the league 
formed to prevent his return into France, Louis de l 
Tremouille, who commanded the French forces, ſeized his 
perſon near Novarra, when the Swiſs baſely betrayed 
him. He is deſcribed by the French hiſtorians as a monſter 
ſtained with parricide, and guilty of the moſt flagitious 
exceſſes. It may, however, be queſtion'd if this portrait 
is a juſt onen . Gyicciardini paints him in very different 
colours. He ſays, that Ludovico poſleſs'd as much capa- 
t city and cloquence as any prince of his time; that he 
was even ſoft and beneficent in his diſpoſition.” He con- 
feſſes, that with theſe good qualities, he was at the fame 
time, © vain, reſtleſs, ambitious, regardleſs of his promiſe, 
t and. impatient: of hearing others commended in his pre- 
** ſence,” Theſe are ſurely however not the traits of a prince 
abandoned to every crime. With Ludovico Sforza was ſeized 
his brother, the cardinal Aſcanio. This latter prince, as ſoon 
as he heard the cataſtrophe of Ludovico, abandoned the city 
of Milan, and fled to Venice; but the ſenate, on Louis's de- 
manding him, gave him up. He was confined at Bourges, 
Lydovico Sforza died in 1510, at Loches. | 

| The 
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The complete reduction of all the Milaneſe 150. 
which followed Sforza's captivity, and the terror —— 
which Louis's arms ſpread through Italy, ren- 
dered the conqueit of Naples almoſt certain; 
but his weakneſs in admitting Ferdinand the 
catholic king of Arragon to divide the ſpoils 
which he might have entirely appropriated. to 
himfelf, was in the event ſubverſive of all his ac- 
quiſitions. Previous to the attack, a convention 
was made between the two princes, by which the 
city of Naples and the northern half of the king- 
dom was aſſigned to France; Ferdinand had the 
provinces of Apuha and Calabria. Frederic, the 
reigning king, made no abler a defence than his 
predeceſſors had done: after a timid and irreſo- 
lute oppoſition, finding himſelf reduced from roy- 
alty to the condition of an individual, and aban- 
don'd by all his ſubjects or adherents, he took 
the reſolution to throw himfelf on Louis's cle- 
mency and bounty. He demanded a fate conduct 1501. 
into France, which was granted him; and the 
king, with that generoſity which eminently cha- 
raQteris'd his conduct, afforded him an aſylum 
and an annual penſion of thirty thouſand crowns, 
which was continued to him even after the ex- 
pulſion of the French from Naples *. 

Meanwhile 


Frederic was crown'd by Cæſar Borgia, then a cardi- 
nal, and ſon to Alexander the fixth. The ceremony of his 
coronation was performed with great magnificence, in the 

| cathedral 
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1cor, Meanwhile Ferdinand was not leſs diligent 

in fecuring his ſhare of the Neapolitan terri- 
tories. Gonſalvo de Cordova, the celebrated 
general, whom hiſtory has dignified with the 
| W. 1 Ss title 


eathedral church of Capua, on the 1oth of Auguſt 1497, 
the city of Naples being at that time deſolated with the 
plague. His acceſſion to the throne was univerſally grate. 
ful to the nobility and people, becauſe it was feaxed that his 
predeceſſor Ferdinand the ſecond intended, as ſoon as he was 
ſettled in his dominions, to purſue and puniſh with rigor 
all thoſe who had ſhewn any attachment to the intereſt of 
France. Ferdinand the catholic betrayed and ruined this un- 
fortunate prince, whom he was bound by the ties of honour 
and conſanguinity to have protected. While he affected to 
aid Frederic in re-conquering his dominions, he formed with 
Louis the twelfth that treaty by which they were to divide 
the kingdom of Naples. Gonſalvo de Cordova was the in- 
Krument of Ferdinand's perfidy and duplicity. Frederic 
made a very able diſpoſition, and, took paſt at San Ger- 
mano, a paſs which commanded the entry into the king - 
dom ; but when he diſcover'd the treachery of Ferdinand 
and Gonſalvo, he retreated before d' Aubigné the French 
general, firſt to Averſa, and afterwards to Naples. Capua 
was taken by ſtorm on the 25th of July 1501, and abandon'd 
to pillage. The French, according to Guicciardini and 
Giannone, committed on this occaſion the moſt flagitious act 
of rapine, luſt, and enormity. When d'Aubigne approach'd 
the city of Naples, it ſurrender'd, and Frederic retir'd 
into the fortreſs of the Caſtel Nuovo,” where he capitula- 
ted in a few days, By the conditions of the ſurrender, all the 
part of the kingdom allotted to Louis the twelfth, was imme» 
diately given to him, except the iſland of Iſchia, which Ferdi- 


nand was to retain for ſix months. His perfonal liberty wa- 
. granted 


44, 
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title of the Great Captain,” made an eaſy con- 1801. 


queſt of the two provinces decreed to his maſ- 
ter. Tarento only made reſiſtance. Ferdinand, 


the heir to the crown, and eldeſt ſon of Frederic, 


was ſhut up in it. His father, ſuppoſing it im- 


pregnable, had ſent him to this fortreſs under 
the care of two nobles attached to his intereſts. 


They apprehending every thing loſt, and re- 
granted him, and ſeveral other favourable articles reſpecting 


kis children and adherents. Giannone has drawn a melan- 
choly and affecting picture of the fallen fortunes, and lament- 
able fituation of Frederic and his family, on the iſle of 
Iſchia. Gonſalvo de Cordova, in the early part of the revolu- 
tion had ſent fix gallies to Naples, to convey the two queens, 
the ſiſter and the niece of his ſovereign Ferdinand the Catha« 
lic, into Sicily.“ But, on the rock of Iſchia, remained,” ſays 
Giannone, “ the wretched Frederic, more unhappy from his 
«« ghildren's misfortunes than his own. With him were 
*« his younger ſons, and his two ſiſters, Beatrice, widow of 
„Mathias Corvinus king of Hungary, and Iſabella, widow 
of John Galeazzo Sforza, duke of Milan.” -In this deſ- 
perate condition, Frederic, deteſting the pnnatural per- 
fidy of Ferdinand far more than the open enmity of Louis, 
determin'd to throw himſelf upon the lenity and gene- 
roſity of the latter prince, Having therefore demanded 
and obtained a ſafe conduct, he embarked for France with 
hve gallies, leaying his family and the iſland of Iſchia un- 
der the protection of the Marquis del Guaſto. Lquis aſſign'd 
him the duchy af Anjou, and a revenue which amount- 
ed to thirty thouſand ducats a year.—-Meanwhile Gonſalvo 
de Cordova reduced to the ſubje&ion of Ferdinand all Apu- 
lia and Calabria, except Manfredonia and Tarento. Man- 
fredonia ſoon ſurrendered, and Tarento youg likewiſe in- 


relted, capitulated on terms, 
poling 
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ore oh the ſacraments t6 leave the young 


prince his perfect liberty, capitulated, and ſur- 
rendered the place; but the perfidious Spaniard, 
uno Tported with 6aths, and diſtegarded the 
moſt binding comipitts, detained young Fer- 
dinand priſoner, and Tent him to the king of 
Arragon, who though he treated him with lenity, 
never would releaſe him “. 


3 


0 The Count de ente 40 Liotiatdo, 4 knight bf 
Rhodes, t6 whom the young duke of Calabtid, Ferdinand. 
2 yet a boy, was intruſted by his father, capitulated to far. 
render Tarento itt four months, if they were not ſutcoured 
in that ſpace of time. Gonſalvo fwore upon a conſecrated 
Hoſte, to leave the prince his entire liberty; and Frederic 
had given them private inſkructions, when it was no longer 
poſſible to reſiſt, to refoiit him with his ſon in France. © But 

© neither, fays Giannone, could the fear of God, or the 
opinions of mankind, prevail on the perfidious Gon- 
„ falvo,” He ſent the young prince inſtantly into Spain, 
t his maſter, cloſely guarded, who received him with ex- 
ternal demonſtrations of kindneſs, but detain'd him in an 
honourable impriſonment. Giannone has inform'd us of 
the adventures and ſubſequent fortunes of this prince, the 
laſt ſurvivor of the Neapolitan kings. — During Ferdinand 
the catholic's life and reign, he was ſtrictly guarded, and 
the” king of Arragon gave him in marriage a noble 
Spaniſſi lady, Mencia de Mendoza, knowing her to be in- 
capable of bearing children. — On the acceſſion of Charles 
the fifth to the crown of Spain, Ferdinand refuſed to head the 
famous revolt againf that monarch in 1522. Charles, in gra- 
titude for this act of duty and loyalty, treated him with the 
warmeſt demonſtrations of affection, and had him conſtantly 

in 
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. Scarce was Naples reduced under its new maſ- x goa. 
ters, when diſſentions aroſe between them, on 
the ſubje& of a ſmall tract of country claimed 
by both. The Spaniards firſt infringed the 
peace by acts of open hoſtility; but the king 
having colnmanded his troops to force by 
force, his general the duke of Nemours took 
the field, andpuſhed his advantages over the Spa- 
niards to ſuch a length, that Gonſalvo was reduc'd' 
to retire into the city of Barletta, where the want 
of ammunition and money had nearly compelled 
him to ſurrender. At this juncture, When Louis 
was on the point of diſpoſſeſſing Ferdinand of 
all his diviſion of the kingdom, and ſueceſs had 
uniformly attended on his arms, Philip the arch- 
duke, who had married Joanna, the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella, on his return from 
Spain into his native dominions of the Low 
Countries, paſſed through France: he-ſaw-the- 
king at Lyons, and as he was inveſted: with full 1503. 
powers to negociate a peace, he concluded a 


in his court. Mencia de Mendoza his wife dying, the em- 
peror gave him in, ſecond marriage Germana de Foix, queen 
dowager of Spain , and widow of Ferdinand the, catholic, 

Guicciardini ſays, that Charles knew the queen to be 
equally incapable of having iſſue, as his preceding wife : 

and that his knowledge of the ſterility. of Germana de 
Foix, was a principal motive with him to give her hand to 
Ferdinand, This prince lived in the court of Spain till the 
year 1550, when he expir'd ; and with him was extin the 
Artagoneſe line of Neapolitan kings. 


0 


treaty 
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1503. treaty with him in the name of his father- in- 
— lav. By the conditions of it, the two monarchs 
were bound to a ceſſation of arms; the pro- 
vinces originally ceded to each were confirmed, 
and the diftrifts in diſpute: were to be ſequeſtered 
into the hands of the archdukxke. 

In the conduct of the two princes after this 
event, we trace-in the ſtrongeſt manner their 
oppoſite genius and character. The ambaſ- 
ſadors of Ferdinand who attended Philip, hav- 
ing ſworn. to the execution of the agreement, 
under pain of excommunication if violated or 
infringed,” the heralds announced it to the two 

commanders in Naples. The duke of Nemours, 
who knew the uprightneſs and integrity of his 
king, did not heſitate a moment in offering to 
obey it, and to withdraw his forces ; but Gon- 
falvo, hardened himſelf to the commiſſion of 
crimes, and repoſing with full ſecurity on the 
baſe and treacherous perfidy of Ferdinand, re- 
fuſed to act in compliance with the orders, and 
demanded an expreſs command for that pur-. 
poſe. Having received an expected reinforce- 
ment of Germans which gave him the ſupe- 
riority, he in his turn attacked the French, 
routed them in two actions, killed the duke of 
Nemours, and not only made himſelf maſter 
of the city of Naples, but totally ſubdued the 
whole kingdom, only Gaieta ferfigining - to 


France. 
The 
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The archduke Philip was in Savoy when he re- , 503. 
ceived the news of ſo notorious a breach of that 
public faith, for which he had pledged his on 
honour. Shocked at a conduct which marked 
its author with indelible infamy, he returned 
inſtantly into France to put himſelf into Louis's 
power; while he diſpatched meſſengers to re- 
monſtrate with his father-in-law on his treache- 
rous connivance at Gonſalvo's miſconduct, and 
demanded the reſtitution of all the country he 
had conquered. Ferdinand, with his uſual du- 
plicity, at one time diſowned his ambaſſadors, 
and at another his general ; offered to reſtore 
the kingdom to the captive Frederic, but ſe- 
cretly ſent orders to puſh the war in Naples to 
the abſolute extermination of the French *. | 

Louis, great in his own virtue, and ſcorning 
theſe deſpicable ſubterfuges, ordered the mini- 
ſters of the king of Arragon to quit his domi- 
nions; and while, incapable himſelf of taking a 


N 


* The unfortunate Frederic long entertain'd hopes of being 
reſtor'd to the crown of Naples, by common, conſent of the 
two kings Ferdinand and Louis. Anne of Bretagne, queen 
of France, touched with pity for his ſituation, was his 
ſuitor, and ſtrongly urged his cauſe with her huſband. But, 

| by the treaty concluded at Blois in September 1504,. be- 
tween the archduke Philip and Louis the twelfth, all fur. 
ther proſpe& of his reſtoration ceaſed, as the firſt and moſt 
eſſential article of that treaty was the marriage of Claude, 
eldeſt daughter of Louis, with Charles, ſon to Philip, and 
who was afterwards the emperor Charles the fifth, - | 


mean 
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1503, mean revenge for the injury he had receiv'd, 
he permitted the archduke, unmoleſted, to re- 


turn into Flanders, tho' he might have de. 
tained him, he made that animated ſpeech to 
him at his departure, —* If,” ſaid he, „your fa- 
tc ther · in- law has been guilty of perfidy, I will 
tc not reſemble him; and I am infinitely happier 


cc in the loſs of a kingdom which I know how 


< to re-conquer, than to have ſtained my honour, 
ce which I could never retrieve.” 

Irritated by a treatment ſo perfidious, Louis 
made new, tho' ineffectual efforts to regain 
his rights in Naples. Gonſalvo, the ableſt com- 


mander of his age, defeated all his attempts, 


and. retained by his ſuperior military ſkill the 
poſſeſſions which he had acquired by a breach of 
every principle of faith, 

The death of Alexander the ſixth, and the 
acceſſion. of Julius. the ſecond to the pontifi- 
cate, was likewiſe unfavourable to the affairs of 
France ; and the ill ſucceſs which from every 
quarter ſeemed to overwhelm the king, threw 
him into a violent fever, produced by anxiety 


and vexation. During the heighth of his diſ- 


temper, as his death was: apprehended to be 
near, Anne of Bretagne began to prepare for 8 
retreat into her duchy; and with that intention, 
embarked a number of rich moveables in boats 
uon the Loire, The Marechal de Giẽ meet- 


. * between Saumur and Nantes, gave 


ordets 
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orders to ſtop their progreſs; thinking it an 150g, 
act contrary to the intereſts of the ſtate, that the 


queen ſhould remove at pleaſure all her jewels 
and effects out of the kingdom. Louis re- 
covered; and Anne, enraged at what ſne deemed 
an action of the moſt preſumptuous inſolence; 
vindictive to exceſs, and in a capacity to re- 
venge herſelf ſeverely on the Marechal for his 
conduct, not only procured his exile from the 
court, and his removal from every poſt he held; 
but puſhing her vengeance to a length the moſt 


unjuſtifiable and cruel, reduced him to extreme 


poverty, and left him to end his miſerable days 
in diſgrace and indigence *, 
Frederic, 


* There is no action of Anne of Bretagne which can leſs 
admit of apology or juſtification, than her perſecution of the 
Marechal de Gié, who had only perform'd his duty to the 
ſtate, in preventing the queen from carrying all her valuable 
effects out of the kingdom. Nor can Louis himſelf be 
exempt from cenſure and congemnation, for abandoning to 
the rage of an incenſed and vindictive woman, fo faithful 
and ſo old a ſervant, who had been perſonally dear to his 
two predeceſſors and to himſelf. The Marechal was pur- 
ſued with an indecent and unrelenting vengeance. He was 
arreſted at Orleans, carried as a priſoner to Chartres, and 
thence to Dreux. The trial was ſucceſſively transfer'd to the 
parliament of Paris, and that of Toulouſe. The queen de- 
ſcended fo far below the dignity of her ſtation, as to defray the 
expences of the proſecution herſelf, which in the year 1506 
had already amounted to above thirty thouſand livres. The 
parliameng of Toulouſe, to which tribunal it was transfer'd 
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__ honourable captivity . His death was followed 
Novem- by that of the * queen of Caſtile, Iſabella; 


ber. 


thoſe who had depoſed againſt him. He did not ſurvive l 


of the vengeance of Anne of Bretagne, his real ſentiment 
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Frederic, the unfortunate king of Naples, 
died about this time 4 at Tours, in a mild and 


ant 


as being the moſt ſevere of any, paſs'd a ſentence on hin 
equally inhuman and unmerited. He was long detain'i 
a priſoner in the caſtle of Dreux, expos'd to the inſults 00 


perſecutreſs, but died in April 1513, near nine months be. 
fore the queen. Even Brantome, corrupt and unprinciplet 
as he was, yet plainly diſcovers, even in his commendation 


on her conduct.— The Marechal de Gie was of the illuſtrion 


family of Rohan. 0 
Frederic, the laſt ſovereign of that unfortunate race of th! t 
Arragoneſe kings of Naples, expir'd of a quartan ague, i 0 
the city of Tours, on the gth September, 1504, having betor V 
his deceaſe loſt all hope of being reinſtated in his dominion. 6 
He died in the fifty- ſecond year of his age, having reigne 
near five years. Giannone, who laments over the fallen u n 
extinguiſhed glories of the Neapolitan diadem, laviſhes hip v 
encomiums on Frederic, ** Principe,” ſays he, ** cot D 
« ſaggio, et di molte lettere adorno, che a lui, non men ch 01 
% Ferdinando, ſuo padre, deve Napoli il Riſtoramen of 
«« delle diſcipline, et delle buone lettere.” — The evil di 0 
tiny of Frederic purſued his unfortunate deſcendants, Us A 
queen Iſabella brought him five children, three ſons and t to 
daughters, I have already mention'd the fate of the eldet 
Ferdinand duke of Calabria, priſoner in Spain, Ifabe' 8 


having refus'd to put her two younger ſons into the babe 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, whoſe perfidy ſhe dreaded, ® br 
compell'd by Louis the twelfth to quit his dominids Jo 


—_ She retired to the city of Ferrara, where the died in 153 of 


having ſeen her two younger ſons expire before ber: i 
daught Wit 
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and her dominions devolving to the archduke 1504. 
Philip in right of Joanna his wife, changed the "70 
whole ſcale and ſyſtem of European politics. 
Ferdinand the Catholic, who after ſeveral vain 
and fruitleſs efforts to retain the regency of 
Caſtile, was again reduced to his original king- 
dom of Arragon, reconciled himſelf with the 
king of France; and married his niece Germana 
de Foix, in hopes of having iſſue by her, which 
might exclude his own grandchildren from the 
poſſeſſion of the two thrones of Arragon and 
Caſtile ®. 


The 


daughters left no iſſue. On reading the melancholy deſ- 
tiny of this family, dethroned, exiled, and degraded, one 
cannot help being reminded of a ſimilar ſeries of calamities, 
with which, in our own time, the royal houſe of Stuart haz 
been ſo ſingularly marked. 

The death of Iſabella queen of Caſtile, was haſten'd, if 
not entirely cauſed by the domeſtic calamities which ra- 
vaged her family. The only ſon of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
Don John, a prince of high expectations, who was married 
on the 4th of April 1497, to Margaret of Auſtria, daughter 
of the emperor Maximilian, died at Salamanca on the 4th 
Ottober of the ſame year. His widow the princeſs of the 
Aſturias miſcarried ſoon after of a daughter, by which miſ- 
fortune all hopes of perpetuating the line were at an end. 

In the following year 1498, Iſavella queen of Portugal, 
wife to the great Emanuel, and daughter of Iſabella of 
Caſtile, expired at Saragoſſa, only an hour after having 
brought into the world a ſon, on the 23d of Auguſt. The 
young prince, named Don Michael, heir to the kingdoms 
of Caſtile and Portugal, follow'd his mother on the 2oth 
of July 1500. - By theſe four ſucceflive deaths, Joanna 
wife to the archduke Philip, and her children, became hears 
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1504 


and 


1505. 


- aſcended the papal chair, tho' leſs flagitious than 


he held the higheſt place. Haughty, ambitious, 
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The character of Julius the ſecond, who had 


that of his predeceſſor, was not leſs oppoſite to 
the genius and ſpirit of that religion in which 


n e TIER repre 


warlike, ſplendid, and enterprizing, nature had 


deſigned Im wa 155 helmet, not the tiara, and 
EHT 


to the Spaniſh monarchy. But the unhappy princeſs Joanna 
ſuffer'd ſo ſeverely in childbed, when ſhe brought into the 
world her ſecond ſon Ferdinand in 1503, as to impair het 
underſtanding ; and this accident, added to her paſſionate 
fondneſs for Philip, who, treated her with indifference 
and neglect, at length totally deprived her of all capacity 
to conduct affairs. This concurrence of domeſtic loſſes 
and misfortunes gradually conducted Iſabella to the grave. 
She fell into a profound melancholy, from the continual 
recollection of them, and her apprehenſion of the fatal 
conſequences which would probably reſult on her deceaſe, 
from the diſordered Rate of the Infanta Joanna's inte!- 
lets, and the contending intereſts of Philip and Ferdi- 
nand. Under the preſſure of theſe uneaſy reflections, ht 
expired on the 26th of November 1504, at Medina del 
Campo, univerſally bewailed and lamented. By her will 
ſhe call'd her daughter Joanna, and her grandſon Charles 
to the ſucceſſion of Caſtile ; but appointed her huſband 
Ferdinand regent, to the excluſion of Philip the archduke, 
till her grandſon ſhould attain the age of twenty. She 
forbid any public mourning for her death, and directed 
her body to be buried at Granada, the capital of the king- 
dom which ſhe had recover'd from the Moors. 

As ſoon as a ſcaffold could be erected in the ſquare of 
Medina del Campo, Ferdinand cauſed the Infanta Joanna 
to be proclaim'd queen of Caſtile, with the accuſtomed 
ſolemnities, 
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formed him to ſhine in camps, rather than in 


conclaves. Politically ungrateful, and ſinking 


the prieſt and the individual in the prince, he 
forgot the protection which Louis had extended 
to him under the pontificate of Alexander the 


ſixth, when he found an aſylum in the generous 
treatment of that prince. - Jealous of the king's 


retaining a power in Italy, which might be 
fatal to the little potentates among whom it 
was divided, he exerted all the powers of his 
turbulent and reſtleſs. genius in exciting ene- 
mies to the French; and unreſtrained either 
by the ſanctity of his character, or advanced 
period of life, did not ſcruple to appear in 
arms, and lead on his troops in perſon. 

The ſudden and unexpected death of the 
archduke Philip again reſtored to Ferdinand of 
Arragon the adminiſtration he had loſt *. As 


he 


* The archduke Philip, previous to his death, had by 
his injudicious and weak adminiſtration, alienated the af- 
ſections of his Caſtilian ſubjects. The government of Fer- 
dinand was univerſally regretted. To Joanna his wife, 
Philip behaved with the moſt cruel and inſulting contempt ; 
and not content with privately treating her in this unworthy 
manner, he endeavoured to induce the nobility of Caſtile 
to deprive her of the name of royalty, and to confine her 
as inſane,, The firmneſs of the duke of Benavente, and of 
the admiral of Caſtile, prevented him from executing this 
antention, 

He had, however, driven the nobility and people by his 
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1506. he was in Italy when this event happened, an 
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interview took place at Savona in the Genoeſe 
territories, between him and Louis the twelfth, 
The fears of the former, leſt the king of France 


violence, to the brink of inſurreftion and revolt, when hi 
death relieved them from further oppreſſions. He had 
quarrell'd with the Inquiſition, alienated the magiſtrates, 
and permitted his Flemiſh favourites to diſpoſe of all the 
firſt offices for money. In this critical juncture, Philip wa 
ſeized with a fever which carried him off, occaſion'd by 
violent exerciſe after a full meal, and then drinking cold 
liquor. His diſorder only laſted fix days, and he expir'd on 
the 25th September 1506, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
age. He was ſurnam'd ©* Le Bel,” from his uncommon 
perſonal beauty. 

The unhappy Joanna, whoſe attachment to her huſband, 
notwithſtanding his indifference to her, was extreme, would 
not permit his body to be interr'd. She took it away, under 
the pretence of conveying it to Granada, and wander'd with 
the corpſe thro' the country, travelling only by night with 
torches, and frequently giving ſigns of lunacy and outrage- 
ous inſanity. 
When preſſed and importan'd by cardinal Ximenes, to 
aſſemble the ſtates of Caſtile, ſhe refuſed, only repeating 
continually, * The king my father will come, and ſettle 
„all things.“ Yet, in her lucid intervals, ſhe expreſs'd 
the greateſt jealouſy of any infringement of her authority; 
and once even forbad the depaties of the ſtates to invite her 
father Ferdinand, tho“ at other times ſhe appeared anxiouſly 
impatient-for his return. When Ferdinand arrived, ſhe de- 
legated the regency of Caſtile to him ; and about two yea 
afterwards retired, at his requeſt, to the caſtle of Tordeſillas, 
ſix leagues diſtant from Aren where ſhe 2 the re- 
mainder of her life, 


I ſhould 
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ſhould oppoſe his deſigns on the regency of 1506 


Caſtile, were his concealed motives to this 1n- 
terview, They again renewed their alliance, 
and ſwore to the ſtrict obſervance of the articles 
of peace; but Ferdinand, who knew no prin- 
ciple of public or private fidelity, and only re- 
carded his own intereſts, infringed and violated 
eyery condition on his return into Spain. 

The great league of Cambray, formed for the 
total deſtruction of Venice, followed ſoon after. 
One cannot help conſidering with aſtoniſhment 
and indignation, an union of the two greateſt 
kings in Europe, the Emperor, and the Pope, 


againſt a-ſmall, tho' opulent republic. Louis 


was guilty of a ſtill greater error, in allying 
himſelf with his three inveterate and natural 
enemies, Ferdinand, Maximilian, and Julius, 
againſt the Venetians, his only ſure and firm 
ally beyond the Alps. The battle of Ghiera- 
d'Adda, gained by Louis the twelfth in perſon 
over Alviano the Venetian general, reduced that 
ſtate to the verge of ruin; and had the emperor 
Maximilian improved the deplorable circum- 
ſtances of their defeat with celerity, Venice her- 
ſelf had probably been ſwallowed up by this 
prodigious confederacy, She averted the final 
blow, but could never entirely retrieve her for- 
mer luſtre or extent of territory ; and Louis, 
who had been rather influenced by reſentment 
than political motives when he engaged in the 
league of Cambray, had too much reaſon to 
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repent the error he had CES Sg the 


— future part of his reign “. 


* Alviano made a very able ao advantagtobs diſpoſition 


on the day of this celebrated action, and for a conſiderable 


time repulſed the enemy; but being compell'd by the Gaſ. 
con infantry to quit the ſtrong ground he had occupied 
among vineyards, where it was difficult to charge, or force 
him, his troops were not equal to reſiſting the impetuoſity 
of the French attack; yet, even in this ſituation, Alviand 
perform'd all the duties of a great and experienc'd com: 
mander. He fought deſperately, and made many efforts to 
retrieve the day. The ſquadron of gentlemen who attended 


his perſon, defended themſelves to the laſt, and refuſed the 
quarter which was offered them. 


Alviano ſought death, himſelf, without being able to find 
it. He was at length thrown from his horſe, and received a 
deep wound quite acroſs his forehead. In this condition he 
would have been killed, had not a French ſoldier known 
him, and perſuaded his comrades to ſpare his life. He wa 
conducted to the tent of Louis the twelfth, bloody, and ſo 
disfigured by his wound which prevented him from ſeeing, 
as to be ſcarce recognizable. His behaviour under the cir- 
cumſtances cf his defeat and captivity, would have done ho- 
nour to the greateſt hero. He expreſſed his deep ſenſe of 
the calamity, which the republic for whom he fought, had 
underwent, as well as the perſonal diminution of glory which 
he ſuffet'd ; but he added, that his knowledge of the cle- 
mency and generoſity of the prince whoſe priſoner he then 
was, and his equal reliance on the protection of that republic 
for whom he had fought and bled, left him nothing to dread, 
or apprehend. Louis was ſenſible to his high merit; and 
order'd him to be attended by the beſt ſurgeons in his army, 
and to be treated with every —— due to his quality 
and ſtation. 

Above eight thouſand Venetians periſh'd 3 in this action, 
which had nearly proved fatal to the exiſtence of the com- 


monwealth of Venice, 
| The 
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The death of the Cardinal of Amboiſe, firſt 
miniſter - of ſtate, was another loſs to the king- 
dom. He was one of the moſt virtuous and 
diſintereſted ſtateſmen, of whom any hiſtory has 
made mention. Equally a ſtranger to pride and 
to avarice; a Cardinal, with only one eccleſi- 
aſtical benefice, and ſolely occupied by the in- 
tereſts of his ſovereign and his country, he was 
lamented with their grateful tears “. | 

„George d' Amboiſe was the friend and favourite of 
Louis the twelfth,” when only duke of Orleans. During the 
captivity of that prince in the tower of Bourges, after the 
battle of St. Aubin du Cormier, he was indefatigable in his 
exertions to procure the duke his liberty, and at length ſuc- 
ceeded, He was made biſhop of Montauban in 1484, af- 
terwards raiſed to the archbiſhoprick of Narbonne, and in 
1498 he was tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Rouen. 
Czſar Borgia, ſon to pope Alexander the fixth, brought him 
a cardinal's hat on the acceſſion of Louis the twelfth, who 
committed to him the principal adminiſtration of affairs. 
To his capacity and advice may in a great meaſure be aſ- 
cribed the brilliant ſucceſs which attended the arms of 
France in the Milaneſe, at the commencement of Louis's 
reign.—On the death of Alexander the fixth, he would have 
been raiſed to the pontificate, if he had not been deceived by 
the cardinal de la Rovere, (Julius the ſecond) to whom his 
intereſts were entruſted, and who placed the tiara on his own 
head, 

The Cardinal of Amboiſe died at Lyons, during the reſi- 
dence of the court in that city. This event happened in the 
monaſtery of the Celeſtines, on the 25th of May 1510. 


The king gave every demonſtration of extreme ſorrow and 
concern for his loſs, 
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1510. Julius the ſecond, conſulting only the aggran. 


11 


ſeventy years of age, encourag'd and exhorted 


1511. 


the French from Italy, no longer obſerved any ; 


to the greateſt lengths of violence, and inſatiable 


* tho' he had no appearance of equity to juſtify the 
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9 
1 ; 
7 * 
5 


dizement of the papacy, and the expulſion of 


meaſures with Louis; while the king, actuated WE 
by ſcruples of a timid ſuperſtition, forbad his WM 
generals to make incurſions on the territories of 
the church, and ſpared the pontiff from reve. 
rence to his ſtation, and prieſtly character. Em- 
balden'd by this treatment, the pope proceeded 


ambition. 'Defirous of annexing the duchy of 
Ferrara to the patrimony of St. Perer, he ordered 
his general to lay ſiege to the city of Miraridolz, 
tho* in the midſt of a moſt ſevere winter, and 


attempt. The advances not being made with 
that rapidity which he expected, he repaired to 
the place himſelf, appear'd in the trenches 2 


his troops to the attack, and on its ſurrender 
cauſed himſelf to be carried into the city in mi- 
litary triumph, thro' the breach in the wall. 
Rouſed by theſe reiterated acts of hoſtility, 
the king at length ſent orders to his general 
Chaumont to ſpare the pope no longer. The 
French commander in conſequence preſſed his 
holineſs ſo vigorouſly, that he obliged him to 
retire to Ravenna; and would have compelled 
Julius to terms of immediate pacification, had 


he not himſelf been ſeized at this juncture with 2 
mortal 
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mortal diſtemper at Corregio in Lombardy. 1511. 
Struck with horror and remorſe at the ſuppoſed 


crime he had committed in bearing arms againſt 
the holy father, and yielding under the hand of 
death to all the terrors of ſuperſtition, he ſent to 
implore the pontiff's forgiveneſs and abſolution. 
The operations of war ſtood ſtill, and Julius had 
time to recover. Fortune, which was not ſo fa- 
vourable to him as the influence of religious 
prejudice had been, ſoon however reduced him 


again to the moſt perilous and critical ſituation ; 
he apprehended his degradation from the papal - 


chair, and ſaw Rome itſelf expoſed to the army 
of the king, without any means of defence. He 
was even on the point of having recourſe to 
Louis's generoſity, and opening a negotiation 
with him; when having received advice, that 
the king, prevail'd on by the ſcruples and im- 
portunities of the queen, had prohibited his ge- 
neral from attacking the territories of the church, 
he reſumed his wonted haughtineſs, laid aſide all 
thoughts of peace, and prepar'd himſelf for new 
campaigns, 

In the preſent century, when the minds of 
men, cultivated and enlarged by learning, ex- 
panded by philoſophy, and diveſted of prejudice, 
preſume to view objects as they are by the ſteady 
light of reaſon, we are amazed at the weakneſs 
of our anceſtors; and ſurvey with wonder and 
indignation, an Alexander or a Julius revered 
amidſt a thouſand enormities, and exerting a 

deſpotic 
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1511. deſpotic ſway over the cabinets of princes, or 
conduct of generals by the ſole terrors of their 
ſacerdotal office, unaccompanied with any vir- 
tues, or even the appearances of decorum and 
morality. 

Notwithſtanding his advanced age and ill ſuc- 
ceſs, Julius the ſecond meditated freſh ſchemes 
of conqueſt. Louis the twelfth was the conſtant 
object of his animoſity. He entered into a ney 
alliance againſt him with Ferdinand of Arragon, 
the moſt faithleſs of princes ; and Venice acceded 
to the confederacy, which was named by 
mockery of religion, © The holy League.” They 
retook Breſcia, and laid ſiege to Bologna—when 
Gaſton de Foix appeared. This young hero, 
nephew to the king, had ſcarce attained his 
twenty-third year“. Louis fandly loved him; 
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* Gaſton de Foix, duke of Nemours, was ſon to John de 
Foix, count d' Eſtampes, by Mary of Orleans, ſiſter of Louis 
the twelfth, He betray'd ſuch inconteſtible proofs, of mili- 
tary genius and ability, that the king conferr'd on him the 
government of Milan, and the command of the French forces 
in Italy. 

On the day of the victory at Ravenna he exerted all the 
qualities of an experienced and conſummate general, had he 
not thrown away his life at the concluſion of the battle like 
a young ſoldier. The two armies were nearly equal in 
number, conſiſting each of about twenty thouſand men. The 
Cardinal legate John de Medicis, who ſucceeded to the pony 
tificate a year afterwards by the name of Leo the tenth, the 
Marquis of Peſcara, and Don John de Cardonna, were among 


the priſoners, But all theſe advantages were loſt by the 
death 
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and diſcerning all the fire of military genius 
in him, entruſted to his command the army in 


Italy at that early period of life, His firſt 
exploits not only juſtified the choice which the 


king had made, but elevated him to a rank 


above all the commanders of his age. During 
the heighth of the ſiege of Bologna, he en- 
tered the city under cover of a prodigious fall 
of ſnow unperceived by the aſſailants, who in- 
ſtantly retired from before the place. He loſt not 
a moment in puſhing his advantage; defeated 
Baglioni the Venetian general who oppoſed his 
march towards Breſcia; and attacking their en- 
trenchments with only fix thouſand choſen ſol- 
diers, put eight thouſand of the enemy to the 
{word, .and totally drove them from the ſur- 
rounding country. Theſe ſplendid ſucceſſes were 
ſoon followed by the great battle of Ravenna, 
Gaſton triuraphed over the army of the confe- 
derates ; but, like Guſtavus Adolphus,” he ex- 
pired in the arms of victory. His own ardour and 
youthful impetuoſity were the cauſes of his much- 
lamented death. Deſirous to render the glory 
of the day complete, he purſued with a ſmall 
troop a body of four thouſand Spaniards, who 
retreated in good order. They ſurrounded him 


death of Gaſton. His ſiſter Germana de Foix, of whom 
mention has already been frequently made, was married to 
Ferdinand, king of Arzagon, She died at Valentia in Spain 
in the year 1538, 


and 
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and he was killed, after having fought with the 
moſt heroic courage, pierced: with twenty-two 
wounds. The Italians regarded him as a pro- 
digy, and he was ſurnamed * the thunder-bol: 
tc of Italy,” from the violence of his movement, 
the rapidity of his progreſs, and the ſuddenneſ 
of his extinction *. 


Lovi 


* Brantome enumerates ſeveral minute circumſtance, 
preceding and accompanying his death. The action wa 
already gained, when the celebrated Chevalier Bayard, ce. 
ing the young prince covered with the blood and brains df 
a ſoldier who had been killed cloſe to him, rode up, and 
demanded if he was wounded? “ No,” replied Gaſton, 
*© but I have wounded many of the enemy.“ Bayard in- 
plored him on no conſideration to quit the main body of the 
army; and to prevent his troops from pillaging, while he 
himſelf purſued the flying ſquadrons. This wholeſome and 
wiſe advice was overborn by the young hero's martial a. 
dour. A Gaſcon runaway having informed him, that 4 
body of Spaniards not only maintained their ground, but 
had repulſed ſome of his own forces, he inſtantly charge 
them in perſon, crying out, Who loves me, follows me.” 


— This body of veterans was advantageouſly poſted near 1 


piece of water; they diſcharged their harquebuſſes, and 
then lowering their pikes, received firmly the attack. Gal- 
ton's horſe was firſt killed, and he himſelf was overborn by 
numbers ; only about twenty gentlemen had accompanied 
him, among whom was Lautrec, afterwards ſo renowned unde! 
Francis the firſt in the wars of Italy. He was likewiſe of the 
houſe of Foix, and nearly allied by blood to Gaſton, whom 
he defended with the molt heroic bravery, crying out, when 
no longer able to ward off the blows aimed at him, ** Spare 


“e the general, brother to your queen Germana, and 50 
4% ſhall 
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Louis. was greatly affected at his nephew's 1512, 
untimely fate, and the ſequel: proved how much 
the affairs of war may depend on a ſingle man. 
The Marechal Trivulzio ſucceeded to the com- 
mand; but the animating ſpirit which diffuſed 
life and vigour was extinct, while diſſentions 
aroſe in the victorious army, no longer united 
under one great chieftain. Julius, who had 
been ready to implore the clemency of the king, 
was re-encouraged by Ferdinand and the Vene- 
tians. A ſeries of diſaſters ſucceeding each other, 
ruined the French affairs; and inſtead of giving 
law to all Italy, as might have been expected, 
they were totally expelled from that country. 

The Swiſs breaking in upon the Milaneſe, 
almoſt deſtitute of defence, re- conquered it, after 
it had been ſubject to France for twelve years, 
and replaced Maximilian Sforza, the eldeſt ſon 
of the unfortunate Ludovico, in the duchy. 
Genoa revolted, and elected a duke. Henry the 
eighth, king of England, excited by the artifices 
of his father-1n-law Ferdinand, whoſe daughter 
Catherine of Arragon he had married, declared 


* ſhall have immenſe ranſom !'%—No exclamations or in- 
treaties could however ſave the prince ; and Lautrec him- 
ſelf fell by his fide, covered with wounds, and left upon the 
plain as dead, Bayard was almoſt driven to madnefs when 
on his return he learned his general's fate; and into ſa 
great a conſternation were the French thrown by this unex- 
pected diſaſter, that had the enemy rallied and returned to 
the charge, they would infallibly have retrieved the day. 


war 
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1513. war againſt France; and the emperor Maximi. 
lan deſerting all his engagements, went over tg 


ſo many powers againſt Louis afforded him, at. 
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the oppoſite party, and even formed a new al, 
Iiance with the pope. The king of Arragon 
improving the opportunity which this union of 
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tacked John d'Albret, king of Navarre, and 
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ſoon reduced that ſmall kingdom to ſubjection. 
Superiour force, and a bull which Julius iſſued 
after the conqueſt of it, were the only pretext, 
which Ferdinand could employ to juſtify this out. 
rage on a prince unarm'd, and who had never N 
render'd himſelf an object of his reſentment or : 
diſpleaſure. The king of France made every 
poſſible effort to replace him on the throne, and ; 
ſent an army into Nayarre, but without ſucceſs; f 
he was engaged with too many enemies, who at- : 
tempted to overpower him from all quarters, 0 
The death of Julius the ſecond ſeemed to pro- . 
miſe better fortune in Italy. Leo the tenth, who 
ſucceeded him, a name renowned in arts and li- - 
beral ſcience, opened his ſhort, but memorable ti 
pontificate. New efforts were made by Louis 1 
againſt the Milaneſe, in conjunction with the Ve- 15 
netians, with whom he had formed an alliance. 25 
Maximilian Sforza was driven to the laſt extremi- qj 
ties by the French forces, and only the cities of by 
Como and Novarra perſiſted to hold out ; but all 5 


theſe laurels withered in leſs time than they had I 
been gathered, and after the loſs of an engage 
ment. 
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ment, where all the Gaſcon infantry was cut to 1513. 

pieces, ſcarce could the Marechal dela Tremoville — 

conduct the cavalry in ſafety back to Savoy. 
Meanwhile, Henry the eighth and Maximilian 

uniting againſt Louis, joinedtheir forces to attack 

Picardy ; and the Switzers, elate with the advan- 

tages which they had gained, entered Burgundy, 

and laid ſiege to Dijon the capital, with two- 

and-twenty thouſand men. By means of a treaty 

humiliating though neceſſary to France, which 

the Marechal de la Tremouille made with them, 

theſe latter enemies were induced to return into 

their own country ; but the king of England and 

the emperor gained the battle of Guinegate, Augutft, 

took Tournay, and ſpread terror through all the 

neighbouring provinces. Louis, tho' ſhaken by 

ſuch a concurrence of calamities, ſupported with 

magnanimity the ſhock ; but wearied by- the 

ſupplications of the queen, and hoping that Leo 

might aid his arms which he had hitherto op- 

poſed, he ſent two prelates to make his ſubmiſ- 

ſion to the ſee of Rome, and to teſtify his contri- 

tion and penitence for his paſt offences. This 

humiliating conduct, which may be intirely at- 

tributed to the influence of Anne of Bretagne 

over his mind, was the laſt a& of her life. She 

died at the caſtle of Blois, of a diſtemper cauſed 1514. 

by the improper treatment which ſhe had re- — 

ceiyed in her laſt lying in, and at BME 

ven years of age, 

The French hiſtorians, fnftucnced by the con- 

N ſideration 


4514. ſideration of the dowry which ſhe brought to the 
—— kingdom at her marriage, have beſtowed the 


dig with ruinous conſequences, were renderec 
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higheſt panegyrics on this princeſs. Her piety, 
her chaſtity, her liberality, her attachment to 
the two ſucceſſive kings her huſbands, her ca. 
pacity and ſpirit, have all been ſubjects of their 
warmeſt commendation. Imaginary and idea 
qualities have been added to complete the pic- 
ture. Her conduct as a queen of France doe, 
not, however, appear to juſtify theſe extrayz- 
gant encomiums. Force and neceſſity alone . 
duced her to give her hand to Charles the 
eighth; nor, tho' ſhe appears to have been blame: 
leſs as a wife, did ſhe ever love the people of 
country over which ſhe reigned. On the con- 
trary, ſhe ever cheriſhed the moſt avowed pre 
dilection for the houſe of Auſtria, and endes 
voured by every exertion of addreſs or perfſus- 
fion, to induce the king to marry his eldel 
daughter Claude to the young archduke, who 
was afterwards the emperor Charles the fifth. 
Diſappointed i in this intention by Lovis's bettet 
principles, and attentive regard to France, fit 
attempted to transfer the ſucceſſion of Bretagne 
to her youngeſt daughter Rente, and to marry it 
to the ſame prince. Tho' both theſe ſchemes, f 


— _ wo. — 0 th. EY 


- abortive, ſhe yet had ſufficient influence oe 
Louis, to retard and even totally prevent during 


her own life, the conſummation of the princel 
2 Claude 
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Claude's nuptials with Francis Count d'Angou- DSA 


leſme, preſumptive heir to the crown, to whom 
the united voice of the nation had deſtined her; 
and the queen's death, which only preceded that 
of Louis the twelfth by a fingle year, may be 
regarded as a happy event for the ſtate, in every 
point of view. Her veneration for popes and 
prieſts was highly detrimental to the king's af- 
fairs, whoſe ſucceſſes were always checked and 
impeded by her importunate entreaties in their 
favour. Unforgiving and vindictive, ſhe never 
pardoned an injury, or ſet any limits to her reſent- 
ment. Notwithſtanding theſe inconteſtable de- 
fects, ſhe was infinitely beloved by her huſband, 
who was during ſome time inconſolable for her 
loſs *. He remained ſeveral days ſhut up in his 


apartment; 


* Anne of Bretagne firſt introduced into the court of the 
queens of France a luſtre, to which they had always before 
been ſtrangers, She retained about her perſon a number. of 
young women of quality, French and Bretons, whom ſhe 
employ'd in occupations becoming their rank and ſex, and 
whoſe manners ſhe formed by her own example. She was 
accuſtom'd to embroider in the midſt of theſe ladies, and her 
court reſembled a well-regulated community. 

She had all the external inſignia of royalty, ſeparate from 


the king her huſband. She had her body guards, and ſhe - 


formed a band of a hundred gentlemen, all natives of Bre- 
tagne, who attended her at maſs, and wherever ſhe moved. 
She was exceedingly attached to this corps of her own pe- 
culiar ſubje&ts.—The king was ſenſible that he yielded too 
much to her prejudices and importunities on many occaſions ; 
N 2 but 
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apartment, entirely devoted to grief; ordered 
all the comedians and muſicians to quit the 
court, and tefuſed audience to every miniſter or 
ambaſſador who did not appear before him in 
deep mourning. Yielding however to motives 


of public good, which ever formed the rule of 


his actions, he ſoon after married the prince 
Claude, his eldeſt daughter, to the Count d' An. 
gouleſme; and the nuptials were ſolemnized a 


Th 


but her conjugal fidelity, liberality, and private virtue, 
rendered her ſo dear to him, that he was not able to refuk 
a compliance with her requeſts. Louis was more tenacion 
of her dignity, and more ſenſible to any thing which ſeemed 
to wound it, than he was to his own. When the ſcholars d 
the univerſity of Paris expoſed his court, and even himſel 


St. Germain-en-Laye “. 


to ridicule in their farces, he ſaid, that“ he willingly and 


c chearfully forgave them; but that he warned them not u 
«© make the queen the object of their ſatire, as if they preſume 
es to do fo, he would infallibly order them all to be hanged.” 
Anne of Bretagne was ſeized with the diſtemper of wid 
ſhe died, on the 2d of January 1514, and 2 on the gt 
of that month. 

* The marriage of Francis with the princeſs Claude ws 
celebrated above three months after the death of the quee!, 
The court did not quit their mourning on this occaſion, 200 
the prince and princeſs were dreſſed in black on the day d 
their nuptials, which was the 18th of May 1514. Seven 
motives not totally void of weight privately conſidered, rev 
dered Anne of Bretagne peculiarly averſe to this union.” 
She always flattered herſelf with hopes of male iſſue by ti 
king. She deteſted Louiſa, Francis's mother, whoſe unſab- 
mitting ſpirit never bent beneath her. Above all, ſhe wt 
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The death of the queen, together with Francis's 
marriage, gave a new face to affairs. Louiſa 
of Savoy, mother to the preſumptive heir of 

| the crown, began to diſplay her ſhining, but 
dangerous character; and Louis, grown wiſe by 
experience, tender of his people, and frugal of 
the revenues, viewed with a melancholy fore- 
ſight, the profuſion and expenſive munificence, 
which predominated in the Count d'Angou- 
leſme's character. Anticipating the evils which 
ſuch qualities would probably entail upon his 
kingdom, he uſed frequently to exclaim, *“ Ce 
ee gros gars-la gatera tout!“ It is even highly 
to be ſuſpected, that this apprehenſion formed 
one of the great inducements to his third mar- 
riage; though the deſire of effecting a cloſe 
union and alliance with the king of England, 
was the oſtenſible pretext. 

Henry the eighth had a ſiſter, the princeſs Mary, 
of uncommon beauty. The duke de Longue- 


and foreſaw her daughter's unhappy days with Francis. 
Louis the twelfth was of an oppoſite opinion, and when 
importun'd by the queen not to give the princeſs's hand 
to the Count d'Angouleſme, on account of his irregula- 
rites, he replied, ** Vous vous trompez : elle n'eſt pas belle- 
mais ſa vertu touchera le Comte, et il ne pourra $'em- 
pecher de lui rendre juſtice.” Theſe apprehenſions of 
Anne were however too much verified in the reſult. Claude 
was by no means beautiful, and her huſband, amorous and 
inconſtant, never loved her; and tho? he treated her with a 
degree of reſpect himſelf, could not, or did not exact the 
lene behayiour from his mother. 
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G 1514. ville who had been taken priſoner at the battle of 


ſ— Guinegate, being ſent over to negotiate a treaty 
of peace between the two monarchs, firſt opened 
the overtures for this marriage, which were im- 
mediately accepted. The princeſs was conducted 

into France; received at Boulogne by a ſplendid 

ORober, train at the head of which was the Count d' An- 
gouleſme, and married at Abbeville to the king“. 
Mary was very young, gay, and fond of pleaſure; 
her heart, eaſily ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of 
tenderneſs and paſſion, had already engaged itſelf 
to Charles Brandon, an Engliſh nobleman nearly 
- of her own age, whom Henry had created duke 
of Suffolk, and to whom he had even previouſly 
intended to give his ſiſter's hand. Under theſe 


Mary, youngeſt daughter of Henry the ſeventh, and 
Elizabeth of York, was born in 1499. She was marrie 
to Louis the twelfth at Abbeville, on the gth- of Octobe: 
1514, and crowned at St. Denis on the 5th of the enſuing 
November. The king came as far as Abbeville to meet 
her, accompanied by fifteen hundred gentlemen. Feaſts and 
tournaments ſucceeded to the nuptials, which were cele- 

- brated with great magnificence. Charles Brandon, duke 0! 
Suffolk, attended the young queen to France, and even te. 
fided in that court during Louis's life, with the title of en- 

baſſador from the king of England. He married Mary pfl. 
vately, on the 31ſt March 1515, ſcarce three months after 
the death of the king; and theſe ſecond nuptials were again 
ſolemnized with great pomp by Henry the eighth at Green- 
wich, on the 13th of May following, Mary was called the 
queen-ducheſs, She died in 1534. 


circumſtances, 


LOUIS THE TWELFTH. 


a valetudinarian ſinking into years, broken by 
the fatigues of war, tormented with the gout, 
and his thoughts continually occupied with 
the recollection of his late queen, could be a 
very acceptable huſband. Francis; amorous and 
gallant to exceſs, was captivated with Mary's 
charms ; and it is pretended that he might and 


would have taken every advantage of his good 


fortune, if political conſiderations, and his mo- 

ther's reprehenſions had not, though with dif- 

ficulty, impoſed a reſtraint on his deſires “. 
Meanwhile 


by 


It is difficult not to enter a little into this ſtory, cu- 
rious and intereſting in itſelf, and on which the French wri- 
ters have been very inquiſitive and diffuſe. Moſt of the 
cotemporary authors relate very circumſtantially an anec- 
dote, which, if true, puts it beyond all doubt that Francis 
had gained the moſt complete and tender intereſt in the 


young queen's affections. It is ſaid that Mary, preſſed by 


the importunities of her lover, and yielding to his entrea- 
ties, at length granted him a rendezvous in the palace of the 
Tournelles; and there can be little queſtion that ſuch an in- 
terview would have been deciſive, The Count d' Angouleſme 
dreſſed himſelf in the moſt gallant manner, and was haſtening 
to the queen's apartment, when he was met by Grignaux, an 
ancient gentleman who had been in the ſervice of Anne of 
Bretagne. Struck with the more than common magni- 
ficence of his dreſs, knowing his predominant weakneſs, ad 
miſtruſtful of his intentions, Grignaux rudely ſtopt him; 


and addreſſing him, demanded whither he was going ſo haſti- 


ly. Francis refuſed to anſwer ſatisfaQorily to this queſtion. — 
N4 | «« Donnez 
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circumſtances, it cannot be ſuppoſed that Louis, 1514. 
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1514. Meanwhile Louis approach'd the verge of life, 
His nuptial pleaſures conducted him to the tomb. 
| Forgetting his maxim which he had been uſed ſo 
frequently to repeat, that © Love is the king of 

«c young 


Donne: vous en bien garde, Monſeigneur,” ſaid Grignaur 

*« frowning; ** paſques Dieu ! vous vous joues à vous donner 
«© un maitre ; il ne faut qu'un accident pour que vous reſtiez 
Comte d'Angouleſme toute votre vie.“ This bold aud 
peremptory remonſtrance was not loſt on the perſon to whom 
it was directed. Francis pauſed on the very threſhold of his 
miſtreſs's chamber, while love and empire diſputed for an 
inſtant in his boſom. The latter triumphed ; and ſubmitting 
to Grignaux's counſel, he had either the magnanimity or the 
weakneſs to ſuffer himſelf to he led away from the tempta- 
tion, and conducted out of the palace. 

Notwithſtanding the air of the marvellous ſpread through 
this adventure, it muſt be confeſſed that there is nothing in 
it either unnatural or improbable. Brantome relates it, and 
adds, ** that Mary attempted to counterfeit pregnancy on 
the death of the king; but Louiſa of Savoy was not to be 
*« ſo over-reached when a crown depended on the fact, and 
« ſoon diſcovered the deceit,” To this laſt ſtory however, 
no faith is due, nor is it aſſerted by any other author. Beſides, 

it is univerſally allowed that ſhe was exceedingly attached to 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. Her conduct towards 
him, and her marriage, put this beyond a doubt. Scarce three 
months elapſed between Louis's death, and her ſecond nup- 
tials.— Every poſlible precaution was unqueſtionably taken 
by Francis to preyent a ſuppoſitious child being produced 
by the queen, The phyſicians, previous to the king's mar- 
riage, had aſſured the Count d'Angouleſme, that Louis was 
incapable of having children; and this aſſurance naturally 
redoubled his jealous attention to Mary's conduct. The 
baroneſi 
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young perſons, but the tyrant of old men,” 
he abandon'd himſelf to his immoderate fond- 
neſs for the young queen, and broke through his 
accuſtom'd regularity of life at the banquets and 
entertainments which followed his marriage. 
His conſtitution, already ſhaken, and debilitated 
by a ſlow fever, could not long ſuſtain theſe 
exertions. While elated with the hope of fu- 
ture conqueſts, and ſecure on the ſide of Eng- 
land, he determined again to attack the Mi- 


laneſe, and prepared a conſiderable army to paſs 


the Alps, he was ſeized with a fever and dyſen- 
tery at the palace of the Tournelles in Paris, 
which reduced him ſo low, that he breathed his 


laſt a few Guys after, at fifty-three years of 1515. 


age *, 
He 


baroneſs d'Aumont for ſome time after the king's death, 
always ſlept with her; and the princeſs Claude, even be- 
fore his deceaſe, never quitted her by day. Francis, how- 
ever, did not immediately aſſume the royal title on Louis's 
deceaſe, till he had demanded of the queen dowager, if ſhe 
was pregnant? To which Mary replied in the negative as 
far as ſhe was able; adding, that . ſhe knew of no other ſo- 
vereign befides himſelf, as ſhe was not conſcious of being 
* with child,” This is expreſsly aſſerted by the Marechal 
de Fleuranges i in his Memoirs, a writer far more worthy of 
credit than Brantome, She retained her annual dowry of 
60,000 livres, during her life. 

* There can he no queſtion that Louis the twelfth haſten'd 
his death, by the exceſs of his attachment to the young 
queen, He changed his whole courſe of life ; inſtead of 

dining 


iſt Ja- 
nuary, 


r86 KINGS OF FRANCE. 
1919. He vas the moſt virtuous prince whom France 
—— erer ſaw reign; perhaps who has reigned in 
| Europe. It was proclaimed in the hall of the 
palace at his death, Le bon roi Louis douze, 

<< Pere du peuple, eſt mort! — The tears which 

he uſed to ſhed when the neceſſities of war or 

ſtate obliged him to levy an additional ſubſidy, 
however ſmall, on his people, prove how juſtly 

he merited the appellation of their parent. I 

his clemency, and his unbounded benevolence, 

he was not inferiour to Henry the fourth; nor 


5 
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n 


dining at eight in the morning, as he had been accoſtomel 
to do, he went to dinner at noon z and his hour of retiring 
to reſt was changed from fix in the evening to midnight 
This total alteration in his manner of living ſoon deſtroyel 
his health, and impaired his already enfeebled conſtitution, 
Guicciardini ſays, ! mentre che dando cupidamente opera alli 
* bellezza eccellente, et all' eta della nuova moglie, giovar | 
ie de dieci otto anni, non ſi ricorda della ſua eta, et della de- 
5 bilita della compleſſione. When the king found himſel 
gradually ſinking under the effects of his diſtemper, he ſen! 
for Francis Count d' Angouleſme to his bed - fide, and 
ſtretching out his arms to embrace him, I am dying,” fail 
he, “ recommend to you our ſubjects.“ Francis was a 
fefted at this ſcene, and intreated the king not to deſpair af 
his recovery, which the phyſicians did not think to be 
beyond hope. Louis is ſaid by the Marechal de Fleurange 
to have betrayed ſome weakneſs in the laſt moments of hi 
life, and to have expreſſed much regret at being ſo ſoon 
torn from the connexions of his family and people. He 
expired in the arms of Francis, who interr'd him near Anne 
of Bretagne his beloved wife, in the abbey of St. Penis. 
| cs. 
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were theſe benign qualities obſcured, and dimi- 151g, 
niſhed-by that unhappy paſſion for women, bj 
thoſe pernicious foibles which accompanied the 
founder of the houſe of Bourbon to the grave. 
Louis was himſelf a pattern of conjugal fideli- 
ty; and his court, decent and reſtramed, neither 
knew the elegant politeneſs, or the luxurious 
gallantry, which Francis the firſt introduced in- 
to it on his acceſſion to the throne. His valour 
and military capacity had been diſtinguiſhed in 
many campaigns. His temper open, candid, and 
chearful, made him eaſy of acceſs, and gracious 
in his manners to the higheſt degree, He loved 
letters, and protected learned men ; but did not 
extend to them that princely liberality, which has 
immortaliz'd his ſucceſſor. Throughout his 
whole character, we trace none of thoſe ſplen- 
did and glittering vices, which in kings are too 
apt to dazzle and even delight ; and which carry 
in them that deluſive magic, ſo calculated to im- 
poſe on the human mind. His encomiaſts were 
not only poets and men of genius, ever ready to 
proſtitute their talents: The voice of a whole 
people, their ſimple and unembelliſhed lamen- 
tations were his beſt panegyric. His perſon 
reſembled the mind which animated it. Not 
elegant or beautiful, but amiable, intereſting, 
and agreeable. 

For his vices we ſearch in vain, The ſhades 


of 


188 
1515. of his character it is unneceſſary to conceal, 
"4 — His attachment to the queen Anne of Bretagne 
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frequently degenerated into uxoriouſneſs, and 
cauſed him to commit errors very ' injurious to 
his affairs. He was duped by Ferdinand, and 
inſulted by Julius.—In him expired the elder 
branch of the houſe of Orleans, and that of 
Angouleſme ſucceeded to the throne. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. * 


Acceſſion and Character of Francis the firſt.—Cha- 
rafter of Louiſa Counteſs d Angouleſme.—Battle 
of Marignano.—Death of Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon and of the emperor Maximilian. Interview 
of Francis and Henry the eighth, —Commence- 
ment of the wars between Francis and the empe- 
ror Charles the fifth.-Charatter of Charles, 
Conſtable of Bourbon, and of Bonnivet.—Death 
of Leo the tenth.—Loſs of Milan.—Execution 

Semblengai. — Conſpiracy of the Conſtable of 

ourbon. — Circumſtances of his treaſon and 
flight. — Death of the Queen. — The admiral 
Bonnivet enters Italy. — Bourbon lays fiege to 
Marſeilles. Francis purſues him over the Alps. 
— Battle of Pavia. Death of Bonnivet.— Enu- 
meration of the circumſtances of the king's cap- 
ture and impriſonment.—Francis's confinement, 
and removal to Magrid.— Meaſures of the regent, 
Louiſa of Savoy,—The king's rigorous captivi- 
ty.-His illneſs.—Viſit of the ducheſs of Alen- 
gon, his fifter. His releaſe, and entry into his 
dominions.—Commencement of the favour of the 
eucheſs d' Eftampes. | 


HE acceſſion. of Francis the firſt to the 1515. 
1 crown, was accompanied with all thoſe January. 


circumſtances which could diffuſe over it a par- 
ticular 
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ticular luſtre . Nature had endowed him with 


every quality of mind and perſon, formed to in. 
toxicate both his people and himſelf. He had 
only paſſed his twentieth year a few month, 
Finely formed, with the mien and appearance 
of a hero, his perſonal accompliſhments were 
not inferiour to his external figure. He ex 
celled i in the exerciſes of a cavalier, and puſhed 
the lance with diſtinguiſhed vigour and addrek, 
Courteous in his manners, bounteous in his 


Francis was born on the 12th of ene 1494, a 
the caſtle of Cognac in the province of Angoumois. Hi 
father Charles, Count d'Angouleſme, died two years after 
the birtk of his ſon in 1496. Louis the twelfth appointed 
Arthur de Gouffier-Boiſy, preceptor to the young prince, 
who nouriſhed in him that paſſion for military glory, aul 
Cultivated. in him that love of letters, which ſo eminent] 
diſtinguiſhed Francis when he aſcended the throne. Brion, 
Who was afterwards admiral of France, and Montmorenci, 
ſo renowned as Conſtable, were his friends and comp 
nions at tbis early period of life, Louis the twelfth ex- 
preſſed the greateſt affection for him, and created hin 
duke of Valois; though the averſion of the queen 1 
the marriage of her eldeſt daughter Claude with Francs 
compelled the king to wait till after the death of Anne 
of Bretagne, before that union could be effected. The 
antipathy which always ſubſiſted between the queen and 
Louiſa of Savoy mother of Francis, formed another obſtacle 
to this marriage; and it is ſaid, that Anne attempted to 
ſend her rival back into Savoy, but was prevented by the 
interpoſition of Louis the twelfth. Louiſa afterwards re- 
venged on the daughter the haughty indignity with which 
ſhe had been treated by the mother. 
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temper even to prodigelity the nobility, whom 1515. 
Louis the twelfth's frugality and more reſerved TO 
deportment had kept at greater diſtance, crowded 
round their young ſovereign with -pleaſure and 
admiration. Eloquent in the cabinet, and coura- 
geous in the field, he ſhone alike in arts or 
arms; and while he extended his generoſity to 
ſcience and genius, he impatiently waited for 
the occaſion of ſignalizing his AREA ac- 
quiring the glory of a warrior“. 

The ſituation of public affairs at thedeath of the 
late king, immediately preſented an opportunity 
for the exerciſe of this martial ſpirit. - Francis, 
equally determined to conquer the Milaneſe as 
his predeceſſor had been, laid inſtant and open 
claim to that duchy ; nor did he either with- 
draw his pretenſions, or ſuſpend his prepara- 
tions, in conſequence of the formidable alliance, 
which the emperor n hats mr) of 


— 


We may judge of the luſtre with which [Francis open'd 
his reign, and how high was his reputation throughout all 
Europe, by the brilliant colours, with which Guichiardini 
has drawn his character. The portrait is extremely flatter- 
ing.—“ Delle virtd, della magnanimità, dello ingegno, et 
e ſpirito generoſo di coſtui, s' haveva univerſalmente tanta 
ſperanzza, che ciaſcuno confeſſava non eſſere gia per mol- 
** tiſimi anni pervenuto alcuno, con maggiore eſpettatione 
alla corona, Perche gli conciliava ſomma gratia il fiore 
© dell'eta, che era di 22. anni, la bellezza egregia del 
** corpo, la liberalita grandiſſima, la humanita ſomma con 
tutti, et la notitia piena di molte coſe,” 
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151. Arragon, Sforza, the Switzers, and ſoon afte 
Leo the tenth, formed for its preſervation. While 
he repaired himſelf to Lyons, a part of his arm 
croſſed the Alps. After having ſurmounted in. 
finite difficulties in the carriage of the artillen 
over rocks and precipices, they effected their 
paſſage; and even uſed ſuch extraordinary expe- 
dition as to ſurprize and take priſoner Proſpe: 
Colonna, general of the papal forces, who ly 
encamped with a thouſand . cavalry upon. the 
river Po, juſt as he was about to fit down u 
table, without the leaſt apprehenſion. of their 

approach. 

On receiving this news, the king ſet 8 to 
Join his forces, having firſt delegated the regency 
during his abſence, to the Counteſs d'Angouleſme 
his mother. She acted ſo high and important: 
part under the reign of Francis, as to make i 
neceſſary to enter ſomewhat minutely into he: 
character. Louiſa of Savoy connected all the 
great qualities and defects of an elevated, but 
— il-regulated mind. The beauty of her perſoi 
was ſcarce exceeded by that of any lady in the 
court; and, like her ſon, ſhe ſurpaſſed in all 
thoſe accompliſhments which confer elegance 
and grace. During the years of retirement 
which ſhe had paſſed at the caſtle of Cognac in 
Angoumois after her huſband's death, the edu- 
cation of Francis had conſtituted her ſole ples 
ſure and occupation; and to her care on th 


important 
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important point, the nation was indebted for 
the greater part of thoſe mature and manly qua- 
lifications which rendered: their ſovereign an ob- 
je& of love and admiration.— Her ambition 
and thirſt of power were in ſome meaſure juſti- 
fied by her talents for government. She poſſeſ- 
ſed courage perſonal and political; a mag- 
nanimity undepreſſed even in adverſity, uncom- 
mon penetration, firmneſs, and capacity, But 
theſe great endowments were ſullied and con- 
traſted by yet ſuperiour faults. Not leſs vin- 
dictive than Anne of Bretagne, ſhe was inſen- 
fible to every public or private feeling, when her 
reſentment was to be gratify'd ; and borne away 
by the impetuoſity of her paſſions, ſhe abuſed 
the influence which ſhe poſſeſſed over the king, 
to purpoſes the moſt pernicious and criminal. 
Rapacious of the national treaſures, and ava- 
ricious in the accumulation of her own, with 
all the little foibles of her ſex, and a ſlave to 
more than female vanity, her boſom was yet 
ſuſceptible of, and open to all thoſe violent and 
contradictory emotions, which love and jealouſy 
occalion in the human heart. Such was the ce- 
lebrated Louiſa of Savoy “. 

Meanwhile 


She was daughter of Philip the ſecond, Count de Bugey, 
who had long ſerved in the army of France under the reign 
of Louis the eleventh, and who afterwards became duke of 
vavoy in 1496, Louiſa was bord in 1477, and married 
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1518. Meanwhile Francis having put himſelf at the 


head of his army, marched forward into the 
Milaneſe. All the cities opened their gates to 
him without a blow, and the Switzers, uncer. 
tain whether to retreat or'to give battle, retiring 
before him, he encamped at Marignano, only 
a league diſtant from Milan. A reinforcement 
of ten thouſand men arriving to their aid, de. 
termined them to the latter; and actuated by: 
ſort of military frenzy, which the 'exhortation 
of the celebrated Matthew Schiener, Cardinal of 
Sion had inſpired, they advanced furiouſly to 
attack the French in their lines. Hiſtory ſcarce 
affords any inſtance of an action, diſputed with 
ſo enrag'd an animoſity. It began about four 
in the afternoon in the month of September, 
and lafted more than three hours after the 
night cloſed in. Laſſitude and darkneſs brought 
on a ceſſation of arms, without diminiſhing the 
ardour of the combatants, or deciding the for- 
tune of the day; and ſo much were they inter- 
mingled during the heat of the conteſt, that 
many ſquadrons paſſed the night among thoſe 
of the enemy. Francis himſelf, after having 
ſhewn the greateſt intrepidity, laid hiqnſelf down 
upon -the carriage of a piece of pulley; and 


at . years of age to Charles, Count d' Angouleſme, o 


the 16th of February, 1488. She had only 35000 livres 


in dowry, at her marriage. like 


FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


have ſeized with eagerneſs a little water mixed 


brought him in a helmet to aſſuage his thirſt. 
With the dawn of light the Switzers renewed 
the charge, but at length were repulſed with pro- 
digious flaughter; and a body of them being 
cut to pieces in a wood where they attempted 
to ſhelter themſelves, the reſt retreated in good 
order. Ten thouſand remained dead upon the 
field “. 

The 


* There is ſcarce any battle of which hiſtory makes men- 
tion, which has been diſputed with greater obſtinacy than that 
of Marignano. The Marechal de Trivulzio, who had been 
in ſeventeen engagements, ſaid, that“ this was a combat of 
„giants, and all the others only children's play.“ The 
Conſtable Charles of Bourbon was eminently inſtrumental in 
the ſucceſs of the day, as Francis himſelf confeſs'd in the 
letter which he wrote after the action to his mother the 
Counteſs d' Angouleſme. The king, at the time when night 
ſeparated the two armies, or rather ſuſpended their mutual 
animoſity, found himſelf ſurrounded by a few of his own 
attendants, who collected about him, and had only one 
torch to light him. While he was in this fituation, Van- 
deneſſe, brother of the Marechal de Chabannes arrived with 
the information, that they were only fifty paces from one of 
the greateſt Swiſs battalions, and that they muſt infallibly 
be made priſoners if they were diſcovered. They held a 
conſultation on the beſt means of eſcaping this danger; and 
at length, all attempt to retreat being very hazardous, de 
boily reſolved to extinguiſh the flambeau, and to let the king 
O3 remain 


with dirt and blood, which one of his ſoldiers 
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like Darius after the battle of Arbela, is ſaid to 1515. 
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KINGS OF FRANCE, 
The terror which this victory inſpired, to. 
gether with the return of the Swiſs troops into 
their own country, left Maximilian Sforza d. 
moſt deſtitute of any aſſiſtance. He retire 
however into the caſtle of Milan, and endes. 
voured to defend himſelf in that fortreſs; by 


finding it impracticable, he ſurrendered it, v. 


gether with the city of Cremona, to the Con. 
ſtable Charles of Bourbon, on honourable con- 


_ ditions; and a very ample penſion being afſignel 


him in France, he was conducted into that king. 


dom. All the duchy of Milan immediate 


ſubmitted and received the French “. 
This conqueſt was followed by an interviey 


between Francis and Leo the tenth, which took 


place 


remain where he was. Francis lay down, without flety 
ing, and completely arm'd, on the carriage of a cann, 
anxiouſly expecting the break of day. The king wore a 
that memorable occaſion a coat of mail of blue ſteel, pow 
dered with fleurs-de-lis. He was in every place of dange, 
and expoſed his perſon like the meaneſt ſoldier, His hor 
was wounded in two places with a pike, and he him, 
though not wounded, had received ſome violent contulo 
in his arms. Francis of Bourbon, duke de Chatelleri 
and brother to the Conſtable of Bourbon, was kill'd in tt 
action, by his fide, The Switzers are ſaid to have loſt neu 
15,000 men in this battle, and the French about 6,0 
The former, however, made an orderly retreat, and ett 
repulſed the Venetian troops, who attempted to attack then. 

Maximilian Sforza ſurrendered the caſtle of Milan on 7 


itions, to the Conſlable Charles of Bourbon, after a ſege d 
ITE wen 
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place at Bologna. The. artful pontiff flat- 
tered the young monarch, and dextrouſly in- 


twenty days, tho he had proviſions in the garriſon which might 
have enabled him to hold out ſome months. Francis the firſt 
ſtipulated for the payment of his debts, to allow him an aſylum 
in France, and either to give him a penſion of 30, ooo erowns, 
or to procure him an annual income in eccleſiaſtical benefices 
to that amount, together with a cardinals hat.— The new 
duke of Milan, Maximilian Sforza, thus driven from his 
dominions, and by a fate ſimilar to that of his father Lu- 
dovico, become a priſoner to the king of France, deſcended 
from his painful eminence without betraying any emotions 
of concern or ſhame. Deſtitute of ambition, or of talents, 
he was uneaſy under the weight of power, and gladly re- 
tired from a ſituation where he was continually expos'd to 
the exactions or inſolence of thoſe who called themſelves his 
allies, He was a feeble prince, neither poſſeſſing abilities 
in the cabinet, or military ardour in the field, He was im- 
mediately conducted into France, and died at Paris, on the 
roth of June 1530:;—Before the approach of the French 
troops to inveſt Milan, the Cardinal of Sion, who had re- 
tired to that city after the defeat of his countrymen at Ma- 
rignano, fearing the reſentment of Francis if he fell into that 
prince's hands, and ſcarce dreading leſs to meet his vanquiſhed 
friends, fled into Germany to the emperor Maximilian. 
He carried with him the brother of the duke of Milan, 
Francis Sforza, the laſt prince of that houſe, ſo celebrated 
and ſo unfortunate, 

Leo arrived at Bologna on the 8th of December, and 
Francis, two days afterwards, The cardinals de Fieſco and 
de Medecis were ſent by his holineſs to meet the king on 
the frontiers of the papal dominions, and to conduct him to 
Bologna, Leo and Francis paſſed three days together in 
conferences reſpecting the political ſituation of Italy, and 
parted with reciprocal demonſtrations of reſpect. 
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ed: When their conference was ended, the king 
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KINGS OF FRANCE. 
elin'd him to the purpoſes which he himſelf wiſh, 


returned in haſte to Lyons, where his mother 
waited, for him, and his arrival was ſignalized 


by acclamations of triumph. 


Ferdinand king of Arragon expired at this 
time of a dropſy and atrophy, occaſion'd, as is 
ſaid, by certain medicinal drugs which his queen 
Germana of Foix had adminiſtered to him, in 
hopes of having iſſue ?. His own hereditary 
dominions, together with thoſe of Iſabella df 

04 Caſtile, 

Ferdinand the Catholic had been for ſome months pre- 
vious to his death, in a declining ſtate of health. In July 
15 15 he was taken with ſo violent a fit of vomiting at Bur. 
gos in the night, that his life was for ſome time in in- 
minent danger; and tho' he recoyer'd that attack, hit 
phyſicians announced to him, that he would not ſurvive it 
very long. In the autumn he quitted Valladolid, and having 
determin'd to paſs the winter in the province of Andaluſia, 


hoping to derive benefit from the mildneſs of the climate, 
he ſtopped for ſome time at the city of Placentia : from 


thence he continued his journey to Truxillo; and ſetting out 


to meet his grandſon the Infant Ferdinand, he was com- 
pelled by illneſs to ſtop in a miſerable village called Madri- 
galejo, at a little inn, which was the only tolerable habita- 
tion in the place, Finding himſelf much exhauſted, be 
called immediately for his confeſſor father Matienco, te- 
ecived the ſacraments of the church, and prepared himſelf 
for his diſſolution, He declared his daughter Joanna ſole 
heireſs to all his dominions ; and after her, the archduke 
Charles, his grandſon. He left his queen Germana a pen- 
fon of thirty thouſand florins a year. He laſtly delegated 
the regency of Caſtile to Cardinal Ximenes, and that of 

Arragon 
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Caſtile, deſcended to young Charles the arch- 
duke. This event did not prevent the emperor 
Maximilian from making one great effort in Italy. 
He broke in upon the, Milaneſe with near forty 
thouſand Switzers and Germans, and even laid 
ſiege to Milan; but the irreſolution which ever 
characterized all Maximilian's enterprizes, giv- 
ing time to the Conſtable of Bourbon to ap- 
proach the city, tho with inferiour forces, he 
retired; and his troops ill paid, were with dif- 
ficulty kept together, and at length diſbanded. 
If the perſonal character of Francis, and the 
uniform ſucceſs which had hitherto attended on 
him, might reaſonably affect the little ſtates of 


1516. 
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Italy with apprehenſion, the power of Charles 


was yet more alarming, becauſe more ample and 
extenſive. To the united kingdoms of Caſtile 
and Arragon, he joined Naples, the Nether- 
lands, and the Indies; and ſuperadded to theſe 
was the expectation of the imperial crown, which 
from Maximilian's age and infirmities ſeemed to 
be not far diſtant. Francis himſelf foreſaw the ga- 


Arragon to his natural ſon, the archbiſhop of Saragoſſa. The 
queen Germana arrived from Lerida on the 22d January, ſome 
hours before his death, and he expir'd the enſuing day be- 
tween one and two o'clock in the morning, in the ſixty- 
fourth year of his age. He directed his body to be interred 
near that of Iſabella of Caftile, at Granada. Though a 
treacherous and faithleſs prince, he doubtleſs founded the 
glories of the Spaniſh monarchy, and added Naples, Granada, 
and Navarre to the united diadems of Caſtile and Arragon, 
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KINGS OF FRANCE. 
thering ſtorm, and attempted to diſſipate or de. 
lay it by a treaty concluded with Charles at 
Montpelier, which was ſoon after followed by 
another with Henry the eighth of England: but 
the death of Maximilian broke down theſe in- 
ſufficient barriers; and opening a field of com- 
petition ſo important and uncommon, laid the 
baſis of private animoſity and public wars, which 
though ſometimes ſuſpended, were never ter- 
minated or adjuſted during the liyes of the two 
. 

The emperor died at Linex upon the Danube, 


while he was employed in attempts to gain the 


electoral ſuffrages, for his grandſon's nomina- 
tion as king of the Romans “. Charles and 
Francis inſtantly declared themſelves candidates 


* Maximilian, after having held a diet at Augſbourg, had 
repaired from thence to Inſpruck in the Tyrol, where he was at- 
tacked with a flow fever, in order to diſſipate which by change 
of air, he embarked on the river Inn for Lintz in Upper 
Auſtria, The diſorder encreaſing on his way, at the town of 
Wells, he endeavoured to expel it by violent exerciſe, On his 
return from hunting one day, being exceedingly thirſty, he 
eat a great quantity of melons ; and having afterwards injudi- 
ciouſly taken medicine, his diſtemper, which before was only 
an intermitting fever, changed to a continual one, attended 
with a violent dyſentery, which carried him off in the ſixtieth 
year of hisage. He order'd on his death bed, that his body 
ſhould neither be embalm'd or embowel'd, but that the 
cavities ſhould be filled with quick lime. He was interr'd, 
by his own directions, at Neuſtadt in Auſtria, He expired 
on the 12th of January 1519, fo 
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for the empire, though without any external or 
apparent marks of mutual antipathy: the con- 
teſt was ſoon decided, and the former aſcended 
the imperial throne. = 10 
This increaſe of ſplendour and of power _ 
farther alarmed the king ; and his diſappointed 


ambition conſpiring with his political terrors 


on the union of ſo many ſtates under one 
ſovereign, conduced to haſten an interview 
which had been before agreed on between 
him and Henry the eighth. It took place 
between Ardres and Guiſnes in the month of 
June. A magnificence unequalled, and which 
reſulted from the ' temper of the two princes, 
ſplendid, profuſe, and vain, made the ſpot retain 
the name of „ The field of the cloth of gold.” 
The interview laſted ten or twelve days; and 
tournaments, banquets, and every ſpecies of di- 
verſion were exhibited. The queens of either 
monarch honoured it with their preſence ; and 
Francis expended in this empty ſhew, uſeleſs to 
his kingdom, a greater ſum than Charles had diſ- 
tributed to acquire the imperial crown. It was 
attended with no durable or ſolid friendſhip be- 
tween the two kings. By a ſilent ſtroke of policy 
deſtitute of eclat, but wiſer and more effectual, 
the young emperor had paſſed over into England 
previous to this interview, and entered into con- 


nections with Henry, which experience proved 


to be much more permanent and binding. 
| While 


20 
1519. 


1520. 
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1521, While the ceremony of Charles's coronation 
Nas performed at Aix-la-Chapelle, Francis made 
| an unſucceſsfull effort to regain the little kingdom 

of Navarre, which had been ſo unjuſtly con- 

quer d by Ferdinand of Arragon, from John 
d'Albret. Thoſe extraordinary and ſudden re- 
verſes of fortune which mark this whole reign, 
were equally viſible here. Pampelona the capital 
of Navarre was taken, and the whole ſurrounding 
country reduced to obedience ; but the raſhneſ 
and imprudence of the French commander Le- 
parre, brother to the Counteſs de Chateau Briant, 

Francis's miſtreſs, who made an irruption into 

Caſtile, and was defeated before the city of Lo- 

grogno, to which he had laid fiege, ſoon reſtored 

to Spain all ſhe had loſt, and obliged him to 

evacuate his new conqueſt, - | 
Numberleſs ſources of diſcord fomented the 

natural rivalſhip of the two monarchs ; and 

Charles, more cautious, and carrying his views 

farther than the king of France, had already 

entered into a ſtrict alliance with Leo the tenth, 
and fixed the wavering pontiff in his intereſts. 

'The re-eſtabliſhment of Franciſco Sforza, Maxi- 

milian's younger brother, in the duchy of Mi- 

lan, was the grand connecting tie of this nev 

confederacy. So viſibly did it appear calculated 
to produce future calamities, that Chievres, the 
emperor's preceptor, when he received the news, 


expir'd with ſorrow, in the ſad anticipation 
the 
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the misfortunes which muſt reſult from it; 1521. 

often repeating, © Ah! how many evils!” His May.” 

prediction was too exactly verified *. 
A ſingular accident befel Francis. at this time. 

The court refided at Romorantin in the province 

of Berri during the winter; and according to the January. 

manners of that age, when an exertion of vigour 

or activity characteriſed and conſtituted almoſt 

every diverſion, the king, with a ſmall band of 

gentlemen attacked the houſe of the Count de St. 

Pol, who defended it with another party. Snow- 

balls, and other weapons of that nature were uſed 

by the aſſailants; one of thoſe on the oppoſite ſide 

unfortunately threw down a torch which ſtruck 


* William de Croy, Seigneur de Chievres, and duke of 
Soria, was a nobleman of the moſt approved integrity, and 
acknowledged talents. Louis the twelfth, to whom Philip 
king of Caſtile had left the guardianſhip of his ſon Charles, 
then only fix years of age, appointed Chievres governor of 
the perſon of the young archduke. His choice could not 
have fallen on a more irreproachable ſubjet. Chievres edu- 
cated his royal pypil in a manner which might qualify bim 
for filling with dignity and wiſdom the higheſt ſituation in 
Europe, Charles loved and reſpected him. He died at 
Worms in May, 1521, at the age of fixty-three. The 
death of his nephew the Cardinal de Croy, together with 
the anticipation of the misfortunes in which Europe was on 
the point of being plunged by the ambition and rivality of 
Charles and Francis, aggravated and increaſed the ſymp- 
toms of his diſorder, which carried him off in a few days. 
It has been aſſerted, though probably without foundation, 
that his end was haſtened by unnatural means, h 
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1521. the king upon the head, and wounded him fe. 
———  yverely. He was long confined by this blow; 
and as it became neceſſary to cut off his hair, 
he never would ſuffer it to grow again, but in- 
troduced the faſhion of wearing the beard long, 
and the hair ſhort; which ſubſiſted generally in 
Europe till the reign of Louis the thirteenth, 
when the ancient cuſtom was reſumed “. 

The war which had been long menaced, at 
length began. Charles and Francis, concealing 
in ſome degree their animoſity, and endeavour- 
ing to preſerve to the laſt the appearance of 
friendſhip, only abetted and ſupported their re- 
ſpective vaſſals. The deſire, common to each, 
of gaining the king of England, who profeſſed 
himſelf the common arbiter of their diſputes, 
obliged them to obſerve a certain moderation 
and delicacy ; but this veil was ſoon withdrawn, 
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It was never known by what hand the torch was thrown 
which ſtruck the king. Francis, with the trueſt magna- 
nimity, never would permit any attempt to be made to diſ- 
cover the perſon who had wounded him. ** I only,” ſaid 
he, “have been in the wrong, I was guilty of the folly, 
«© and I ought to be puniſhed for it.” His life was de- 
ſpaired of for ſeveral days. It was at firſt reported that he 
was dead, and afterwards that he had loſt his fight, The king 
thewed himſelf as ſoon as poſſible to the foreign miniſters, 
in order to diſprove theſe aſſertions. It has been pretended, 
without foundation, that the blow was given by the Captain 
de Lorges ; but this is unqueſtionably a miſtake, 


and 
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and Francis, at the head of a numerous army, 1527: 
impatient to ſignalize his valour, and renew the — 
laurels won at Marignano, faced his great an- 
tagoniſt near Valenciennes, on the banks of the 
Schelde.—Here began the fatal train of errors, 
which in the event reduced France to the moſt 
calamitous condition. The command of the 
van belonged to Charles of Bourbon, in right of 
his office as Conſtable ; but the king, who never 
loved him, and who by the reſentment of his 
mother Louiſa againſt him had been ſtill farther 
prepoſſeſſed in his disfavour, choſe to confide 
this important truſt to Charles, duke of Alengon, 
firſt prince of the blood. Not ſatisfied with 
this unmerited and unjuſt affront, he added to it 
another, not leſs injurious to his own fame, 
than the former was to the Conſtable's honour. 
The emperor, deſirous of avoiding an engage- October. 
ment, and fearing that from the vicinity of their 
forces he might be unavoidably compell'd to 
it, remov'd his army in ſome confuſion, and 
retir'd under cover of a thick fog to a greater 
diſtance. Bourbon ſaw the opportunity, and 
implored his ſovereign to take advantage of it; 
but Francis, jealous of a participation which 
muſt deprive him of part of the glory of the 
action, and preferring the gratification of his 
own reſentment to more magnanimous and ſalu- 
tary principles, rejected with a cold contempt the 
Conſtable's advice, and refuſed to ſeize the oc- 
caſion, 
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1527. caſion, which never returned, of — 
— — withhis rival in perſon “. 
Theſe repeated infults funk deep into Bour- 
bon's mind, though as yet they produced no 
apparent effect. Deeply affected however with 


It is univerſally allow'd that had the Conſtable of Bour- 
bon's advice been follow'd, the emperor's army muſt have 
been defeated on this occaſion. The Marechals de 1; 
Tremouille and de Chabannes, as well as the celebrated 
Chevaher Bayard joined in opinion and entreaty with the 
Conſtable, to induce the king to attack the imperial forces 
in their retreat. But the camp was divided between two 
great factions. The duke of Alengon oppoſed the opinion of 
attacking the Count de Naſſau, who had been ſent by 
Charles with 12,000 Lanſquenets, and 4,000 horſe, to pre- 
vent the paſſage of the Schelde, and who might have been 
cut'off from 'a poſſibility of rejoining the main body, He 
was ſupported in this advice, ſo contrary to the intereſts of 
France, by the Marechal de Chatillon, who had received 
private directions from Louiſa of Savoy, not to expoſe her 
ſon's perſon to danger, and to diſſuade him as much as poſ- 
ſible from a general action. Francis himſelf eſpouſed his 
mother's-quarrel with the Conſtable, and was glad to ſeize 
the occaſion of mortifying and oppoſing him. Such were 
the motives which conduced to determine the king to loſe 
this opportunity of defeating his rival. It is evident how 
deep an impreflion the injury done to the Conſtable by giv- 
ing the command of the van to the duke of Alengon, made 
on his mind, from the anſwer which he returned to Francis, 
when after his flight to the emperor, the king demanded 
of him the collar of St. Michael, and the ſword of Con- 
ſtable,—** I left,” ſaid he, *** the collar under the head of my 
* bed at Chantelle; and as to the Conſtable's ſword, he de- 
«« prived me of it at Valenciennes.“ 
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the preference given to the duke of Alengon, 1521. 
and imputing it to the influence and ſuggeſtions "== 
of Louiſa, Francis's mother, he could not help 
publickly ſaying, © That the king had followed 

« the impreſſions of a woman, who had no more 

« regard to juſtice, than ſhe poſſeſs'd honour,” — 

The great lines of the Conſtable's character, 

which form a contraſt to thoſe of Francis, con- 
tributed to encreaſe their mutual diſlike. Of a 
temperate and ſteady courage ever maſter of 

itſelf, he was calculated by nature for com- 

mand, and capable of the moſt arduous military . 
atchievements. No general of his age poſſeſ- 

ſed ſo fully the art of conciliating the affections 

of the ſoldiery, and moulding them to all his 

purpoſes, Munificent and liberal where pru- 

dence required it, he was naturally an œco- 

nomiſt. Silent, thoughtful, and inclined to ta- 

citurnity, he did not cultivate the arts of in- 
gratiating himſelf; but wrapped in a haughty 

virtue which diſdained to ſtoop even to the 
honourable means of acquiring favour or popu- 

larity, he refuſed to owe any thing except to 

his own perſonal merits *, 
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Qualities 


Charles of Bourbon-Montpenſier, was the ſecond ſon of 
Gilbert duke of Montpenſier, who died at Puzzoli, after an 
unſucceſsful attempt to preſerve the kingdom of Naples, un- 
der Charles the eighth. He was born on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary 1490. His elder brother, Louis de Montpenſier, by 

| one 
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1521. Qualities of this nature are not calculated t 
raiſe their poſſeſſors in courts, and leaſt of al 


one of the moſt wonderful and unexampled inſtances of filial 
Piety which hiſtory has ever preſerved, expired almoſt on the 
tomb of his father, from the exquiſite feelings of diſtrek, 
Having gone to pray at the tomb near /Puzzoli, the filence 
and ſolitude of the place fo powerfully affected his imagina. 
tion, and the grief for his father's loſs which it inſpired and 
renewed, operated ſo violently on him, that he was ſeized 
with a fever, of which he died at Naples, to which city he wa; 
immediately tranſported. His younger brother Francis fell x 
the battle of Marignano.— The French writers all aſſert, in 
terms more or leſs poſitive, that the Counteſs d' Angouleſne 
had given him the moſt, unequivocal proofs of her attach. 
ment to him; and that the indifference he at firſt expreſy'd, 
and the diſdain with which he afterwards treated her paſſion, 
proved the ſource of all his future indignities and cala. 
mities. | | 

By his marriage with Suſanna, daughter to Anne, lady of 
Beaujeu, and ducheſs of Bourbon, he inherited the immenſe 
poſſeſſions of that houſe ; his own paternal fortunes being 
ſmall. Louis the twelfth had chiefly conduced to form this 
union, by his authority and perſonal interpoſition. When 
the nuptials were ſolemnized, the young ducheſs made 4 
ſolemn and formal contract, by which in caſe of her deceaſe, 
ſhe appointed Charles her huſband her ſucceſſor, and en- 
dow'd him with all her lands, rights, and pretenſions. The 
nature of this donation in preſence of the reigning ſore- 
reign, and confirmed by his expreſs conſent and approbation, 
ſeemed to ſecure it from any doubts reſpeRing its validity; 
but as Suſanna, at the time of the bequeſt, wanted two 0f 
three months to be of age, this unimportant and unnecellay 
form became eventually the pretext, on which Louiſa and 
the Chancellor du Prat founded their unjuſt pretenſions. 
She died in childbed about eight years after her marriage, 
on the 28th April 1521, leaving no iſſue, 
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were they ſo in that of Francis the firſt. Bonni- 
vet, admiral of France, who engroſſed the royal 
grace and patronage, and whoſe aſcendaney over 
his maſter's mind produced the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences to his country; is a convincing proof 
of this aſſertion. He reſembled' Villiers, the firſt 
duke of Buckingham, in many points of cha- 


the court, ſo he was likewiſe the moſt arrogant, 
vain, and preſumptuous: born with no talents 
for war except perſonal courage, he yet had the 
command of armies entruſted to his care. Gal- 
lant and amorous, he was acceptable to wo- 
men; and peculiarly fo to Louiſa of Savoy, un- 
der whoſe protection he roſe. —Pertinacijous in 
his adherence to his own ſchemes, and blinded 
by his high opinion of himſelf, he never yielded 
to the advice of others, however diſintereſted or 
judicious ; yet miniſtring with addreſs to his ſo- 
vereign's paſſion for pleaſures and diſſipation, he 
acquired, and retained an almoſt unlimited in- 
fence over him“. Being ſent into Navarre at 

the 


William Gouffier, Sieur de Bonnivet, and better known 
in hiſtory under the title of the admiral Bonnivet, was the 
younger brother of Arthur de Gouffier-Boiſy, preceptor and 
governor to Francis the firſt, He diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in 
the wars of Italy under Louis the twelfth, where he ſerved 
with reputation, He poſſeſs'd neither the moderation or wiſ- 
dom of his elder brother, thoꝰ he enjoy'd a diſtinguiſhed place 
in the favour of Francis, who ſent him embaſſador to Henry 
the eighth in 1519, and created him in the ſame year grand 
P admiral 
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1521: the head of a conſiderable body of forces, he 


— 


beſieged and took the city of Fontarabia. In 


wiſe policy, the fortifications ſhould have been 


inſtantly demoliſhed; but Bonnivet proud of his 
conqueſt, and defirous of perpetuating its re- 
nown, would not liſten to the remonſtrances of 
the duke of Guiſe on that point. The place was 
therefore garrifoned, and ſoon after retaken by 


the Spaniards. 


Briant “. This nobleman, to whom ſo impor- 


But in Italy, where the emperor and Leo the 
tenth had openly declared hoſtilities, the ope- 
rations of the war drew Francis's chief attention. 
He had entruſted the government of the Mi- 
laneſe to Odet de Foix, Viſcount of Lautrec, and 
brother to his miſtreſs, the counteſs of Chateau 


tant 


admiral of France. His aſcendancy over the king's mind 
his rivality to the Conſtable of Bourbon, to whoſe office he 
aſpired; and his impetuous counſels, had nearly brought tht 
French monarchy to the brink of ruin. 

We know very little with certainty relative to this lady, 
or the manner of her firſt becoming connected with the king 
Her name was Frangoiſe de Foix. She was born about tht 
year 1495, and was married to the Seigneur de Laval in 
Bretagne, when ſcarce twelve years of age. She was pol 
ſeſſed of the greateſt perſonal beauty, united to all the 2c 
compliſhments of the age in which ſhe flouriſhed. The exat 
zra of her firſt appearance at the court of France is not 4 
certain d. She became, however, early in the preſent reg! 
the declared fayourite of the king ; and from her aſcendanC} 


over him, more than from the perſonal merit or * 
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tant a charge was confided, poſſeſſed ſcarce any 
qualities to juſtify the choice, except his ſiſter's 
favour with the king. He ſurpaſſed even Bon- 
nivet in haughtineſs, and had already diſguſted 
the great feudatory lords of the duchy, * the 
inſolence of his behaviour “. 

At the time when the papal and nic 
armies entered the Milaneſe, Lautrec was in 


her three brothers, they were advanced to the higheſt military 
commands, in Navarre, in the Milaneſe, and in the king / 
dom of Naples. Her influence appears to have laſted till 
the king's campaign into Italy, which was followed by the 
battle of Pavia. Mademoiſelle de Heilly, better known by 
the title of ducheſs d'Eftampes, ſucceeded to her place on 
Francis's return from his priſon at Madrid. Her death has 
been the ſubje& of much inquiry and romance. It is pre- 
tended without reaſon, that her veins were opened by her 
huſband's command, about fix months after the battle of 
Pavia, at the caftle of Chateau-Briant in Bretagne. This 
is however totally diſproved by the inſcription on her tomb it 
the church of che Mathurins of that place, by which it ap- 
pears that ſhe died on the 16th of October 1337. She had 
no children by the king. 

* Odet de Foix was the eldeſt of the three brothers of 
Frangoiſe de Foix, miſtreſs to Francis the firſt, He is very 
celebrated in the hiſtory of this reign. At the battle of Ra- 
venna in 1512, he was left upon the field as dead; but be- 
ing found, and carried to Ferrara, he recover'd of bis 
wounds. In 1521, he took the cities of Breſcia and Verona, 
while governor of the Milaneſe. To his ſeverities, negli- 
gence, and miſconduct, may in a great meaſure be attri- 
buted the diſgraces of the French in that duchy, and its 
lubſequent loſa. | 
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1521. France, having left his brother Leſcun, com- 
1 monly. called the Marechal de Foix, to ſupply 
his place. The king, anxious for the preſerva- 
tion of his Italian dominions, would have in- 
ſtantly ſent him back, but he, conſcious of 
the diſorder which Francis's profuſion and his 
mother's unſatisfied rapacity had introduced into 
the finances, abſolutely refuſed to ſet out for hi; 
government, till the neceſſary funds for the 
payment of his troops were provided: nor til 
he had received the moſt ſolemn and reite. 
rated aſſurances from Louiſa, Francis's mother, 
and from thoſe who ſuperintended the public 
treaſures, that the money ſhould follow him, 
would he begin hrs journey. Upon his arrival on 
the banks of the Po, the enemy retired before 


him in confuſion; but by the neglect of thoſe ad. 
vantages which their diſtreſſed ſituation and mu- : 
tinous ſpirit repeatedly offered him, he was re- c 
duced in his turn to retreat, after having loſt the 1 
City of Milan, beſides Parma, Placentia, and el 
ſeveral inferior places, the caſtle of Milan alone 2 
holding out for France. The joy which Leo - 
the tenth felt at this intelligence, produced a! bu 
Decem. àgitation bf ſpirits ſo violent, that it was fol me 
ber. lowed by a fever, of which he * on the fifti rel 
day from his ſeizure “. - 
This 7 
»Leo the tenth, ſo celebrated in the annals of the ponti 2 


ficate and of letters, was ſon to the immortal Lorenzo dt 
Medecis, 
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This event, ſo unexpected, and ſo injurious 121. 4 
to the emperor, ought naturally to have re: eſta - + 


bliſhed the affairs of Francis; but the very mis- 
fortune which Lautrec had dreaded, and even in 
ſome degree predicted, deſtroy'd theſe flattering 
appearances. The Counteſs d' Angouleſme, by a 
conduct the moſt pernicious to her ſon, the moſt 
derogatory to her honour and the intereſts of the 


Medecis, and inherited all his father 8 taſie for the arts. 
He was born in 1477, and ſucceeded to Julius the ſecond 
at the age of thirty-ſix years, His reign will be for ever 
memorable for the revolt of Luther from the Romiſh church. 


He was taken priſoner by the French at the battle of Ra- 


venna; and having afterwards joined the league againſt 
Francis the firſt, he often uſed to ſay, that ** he ſhould die 
content, if he only ſaw Parma and Placentia recovered from 


that prince.” — The agitation occafion'd by the pleaſure he 
felt on receiving this welcome news, was ſuch, that he was 


ſeized with a ſlight fever the ſame evening. He was at one 
of his voluptuous ' retreats near Rome, call'd Magliano, 
and cauſed himſelf to be immediately removed to that city. 
The phyſicians at firſt treated his diſorder as flight, but it 
encreaſed, and put an end to his life n- a few days, on the 


zd of December 1821. His cup-bearer, Barnabo, marquis 


of Maleſpina, was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having poiſon'd him, 
and was thrown into priſon on the imputation of that crime; 
but the Cardinal de Medecis, who was afterwards pope Cle- 
ment the ſeventh, on his arrival at Rome, cauſed him to be 


releaſed, and no further enquiĩry to be made into the circum- 


ſtances of Leo's death. He was a magnificent and voluptuous 
prince, a patron of all the arts, and endowed with talents for 
government; but his debaucheries and infidelity rendered 


him ſcarce more proper for the pontifical chair, than either 


of his predeceſſors, Julius or Alexander. 


1 ſtate, 
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1821; fate, had diverted to her own uſe che funds 
———— deſtined for che payment of the troops in Italy. 
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The preciſe motives which induced her to this 
violation of the promiſes ſhe had made, are 


fſomewhat ambiguous and doubtful, Hatred of 
the Counteſs de Chateau-Briant and her brother 


Lautrec, as well as the deſire of procuring the 
command of the army in the Milaneſe for her 
own brother, the Baſtard of Savoy, are commonly 
aſſigned as the reaſons. The money, amount 
ing to three hundred thouſand crowns, had been 
depoſited with Semblengai, who was Superinten- 
dant of the finances; but Louiſa demanded it 
with ſuch earneſtneſs, and threatened the Super- 
intendant with ſo ſevere a vengeance in caſe he 
refus'd, that, overcome by the menaces ſhe uſed, 
and repoſing on her aſſurances of protection in 
caſe of the king's diſpleaſure, he yielded to her 


. Importunity, The total lofs of the Milaneſe 
was the conſequence of this iniquitous abuſe of 


her authority. Lautrec, unaſſiſted with the mo- 
ney which had been promiſed him, could ſcarcely 
maintain himſeif in the duchy ; while Franciſco 
Sforza, youngeſt fon to Ludoyico, and the Jaſt 


of that family, being receiv'd into Milan, and WW 


ſupported by the army of Colonna and the affec- 
tions of his own ſubjects, ſtrengthened himſelf 
in his new acquiſition.—Leſcun, whom his bro- 
ther had diſpatched into France with the account 
of his diſtreſs, arrived at length, but arrived too 


late. 
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late. That favourable occaſion, which preſents 
itſelf in the affairs of war, was already irretriev- 
ably loſt. * 

Repeated and unſucceſsful efforts deſtroyed 
the forces of Lautrec. After having been com- 
pelled by the ſeditious murmurs of the Swiſs 
eroops in his army to give battle reluctantly at 
the village of La Bicoque near Milan, where a 
defeat was inevitable, and having in vain laid 
ſiege to Pavia, he ſunk under his adverſe fortune. 
Every reſource being exhauſted, and winter 
haſtening on, he quitted the Milaneſe, and re- 
turned into France, only attended by two do- 
meſtics. His brother Leſcun was immediately 
inveſted in Cremona, and forc'd to capitulate; 
Franciſco Sforza was re-eſtabliſhed in his domi- 
nions ; the principal places in the duchy received 
the imperialiſts, and even Genoa revolting ex- 
pelled the French, 

When Lautrec arrived at court, Francis re- 
fuſed to admit him to his preſence, or to hear his 
juſtification ; but having, by means of che Con- 
ſtable of Bourbon, found an opportunity of 
ſpeaking to his majeſty, he accuſed the Super- 
intendant of the finances, Semblengai, with hav- 
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ing occaſioned all the diſaſters of the campaign, 


by withholding the promiſed ſupplies. Sem- 
blengai, terrified, and incapable of making any 
ather defence, threw the blame upon the king's 


mother; but Louiſa, adding the baſeſt inu- 
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manity to all her other faults, found means to ex- 
culpate herſelf, and to perſuade her ſon that only 
Semblengai was criminal. Judges were appointed 
to examine into this affair, and the Chancellor 
du Prat was among the number. Deſtitute oſ in- 
tegrity, and not actuated by any principle of juſ- 
rice or honour, he was devoted to the intereſts 
of the Counteſs, d'Angouleſme, and procured 
Semblenga1's condemnation. This unfortunate 
miniſter, far advanced in years, who had grown 
grey under four ſucceſſive princes, and whom 
Francis uſed to honour with the endearing and 
reſpectful appellation of his father, was led out 
to puniſhment and ignominiouſly / executed, 
Lautrec himſelf, diſgraced, was ordered to re- 
pair to his government of Guyenne “. 
| : |  Notwith- 

be The moſt candid and impartial ſurvey muſt, all cir- 
cumſtances conſidered, acquit Lautrec of blame reſpecting 
the loſs of the Milaneſe. He remained with his troops till 
they became ſo mutinous and diſcontented, that he was in 
imminent danger of being ſeized by them, as a pledge fer 
the payment of their arrears ; and he was obliged to paſs diſ- 
guiſed through Switzerland, in his return to France. The 
Conſtable of Bourbon, not without great difficulty, procured 
him at length an audience of the king in council, by de- 
claring to his majeſty, that Lautrec could fully juſtify him- 
ſelf; and would diſcloſe ſome extraordinary ſecrets, with 
which it imported him deeply to be made acquainted, 

Lautrec when introduced into the royal preſence, pre- 
ſerved his native haughtineſs of deportment; and even 
preſumed to .complain highly to his maſter of his un- 


gracious reception, Francis was cevered with aſtoniſh- 
5 ment 
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Notwithſtanding his paſt misfortunes, and in 
defiance-of almoſt all the great powers of Eu- 
rope combined againſt him, the king perſiſted 
in his reſolution to recover the Milaneſe. He 
ſent his favourite the admiral Bonnivet over the 
Alps, and had intended to command the army 
in perſon deſtined for this enterprize, when a 
conſpiracy the moſt alarming and important 
checked his deſigns, and compelled him to 
watch over the tranquillity of his kingdom; 


ſtable of Bourbon. 


ment at the recital of his ſtory. He ordered Semblengai to 
be inſtantly ſent for; but in the interval which elapſed be- 
tween this order and his appearance, he reproached Lautree 
with incapacity and with precipitation in abandoning the 
Milaneſe, notwithſtanding the diſappointment in his remit- 
tances ; and added inſultingly, that Colonna and Peſcara, 
the imperial commanders, had been no better or more punc- 
tually ſupplied. To theſe charges Lautrec modeſtly replied ; 
and was engaged in his exculpation, when Semblengai ar- 
rived. The king gave him a look of indignation at his en- 
trance, and demanded if the facts alledged againſt him were 
true. On the accuſation of his mother as the origin of all 
theſe evils, his amazement and fury were heightened. Louiſa 
was ſummoned, and appeared. Semblengai repeated before 
her his juſtification. The Counteſs, unawed either by her 


the unfortunate treaſurer, and ſcrupled not to.accuſe him of 
a lye, and to infiſt on his being puniſh'd as a traitor who had 
aſperſed her honour, —Semblengai's ruin and execution were 
the conſequence of this iniquitous and foul tranſaction. 


If 
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I mean, the defeftion and revolt of the con- 


own conſciouſneſs of its veracity, or by the preſence of the 
king, gave a looſe to the moſt unbounded reſentment againſ, 
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x 523- If ever treaſon was palliated by the circum. 


* — 


ſtances which attended or produced it—if' ſuch 
a crime can admit. of any apology or defence, 
it muſt be in the perſon of Charles of Bourbon. 
This nobleman, whom his high birth, his qua- 
lities, his power and offices under the crown 
ought to have raiſed above the perſecution of 
any individual, had been marked out by the 
Counteſs d' Angouleſme's unrelenting deſire of 
revenge. The contempt with which he had re. 
fuſed her hand and perſon which ſhe. offered 
him, ſuperadded to the ſentiments of deteſtation 
which he avowed for her character, had inflamed 
her to a pitch of reſentment, which could only 
be ſatisfy'd by his ruin. Bonnivet, ambitious 
of ſucceeding him in his office of Conſtable, and 
hoping to obtain it by his diſgrace, joined the 
Counteſs; and Du Prat, the moſt corrupt and 
vicious miniſter. to whom the ſeals were eve 
confided, lent his aſſiſtance to complete the 
ſcheme. 
Loviſa, not content with having prevented 
his marriage with the princeſs Rente, youngeſt 
daughter to Louis the twelfth, and ſiſter of the 


queen, determined to ſtrike at the root of his 


greatneſs, by laying claim to the vaſt poſſeſſions 
which he held in right of his wife Suſanna of 
Bourbon, daughter to the famous Lady of Beau- 
jeau, Regent under Charles the eighth. She 


ſucceeded in this attempt, though in contra- 
diction 


Lan 
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diction to equity, and by a peryerſion of every 
ſacred or binding inſtitution. 

The unhappy Conſtable, oppreſſed by un- 
merited ſeverity, and driven to deſpair by a 
ſeries of unparalleled inſults, ſacrificed his loy- 
alty to his deſire of vengeance, and entered into 
a treaty with the emperor. Charles the fifth, 
who knew his value, and the important conſe- 
quences which might enſue from the acquiſition 
of ſuch a friend, agreed to, and even exceeded 
all his demands“. 

Francis 


* Adrian de Croy, Count de Rieux, and firſt gentleman 
of the bedchamber, was the perſon employed by the empe- 
ror to carry on the negotiation with Bourbon. He paſſed 
through France diſguiſed as a peaſant, and arrived by night 
at Chantelle, the Conſtable's caſtle in Auvergne, where he 
lay in an adjoining apartment te him, and ſettled the terms 
previous to his revolt. Charles of Bourbon, not ſatisfied 
with the powers granted to the Count de Rieux, and deſirous 
of entering into more exact conditions with the emperor, 
diſpatched La Mothe de Noyers, a gentleman in his ſervice, 
into Spain. He returned, bringing with him the moſt ample 
and general ratification of all his demands. Bourbon buried 
the papers in a box under ground, at the foot of a tree; and 
began to aſſemble his partizans and vaſſals, under pretence 
of accompanying the king on his march into Italy. Matig- 
non and d Argouges, two gentlemen of that number, and 
who were privy to their lord's conſpiracy, having confeſſed 
at Eaſter, and enumerated among their other tranſgreſ- 
lions a plot againſt the ſtate in which they were engaged, 
the prieſt commanded them inſtantly to diſcover it to their 
ſovereign, and ſet out immediately himſelf to impart this 

intereſting 
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Francis received advice of this dangerous con- 


—ſpiracy as he was on his rout to Lyons, with the 


intention of croſſing the Alps ; and he inſtantly 
took the reſolution of coming to an explanation 
with the Conſtable in perſon. He went to him 
at Moulins, and informed him candidly of the 
imputation laid to his charge: Bourbon denied 


his having accepted the emperor's offers, though 


he confeſſed overtures had been made to ſhake 
his allegiance.” As this confeſſion was ſufficient 
to juſtify his ſeizure, it was either owing to the 
king's generoſity, and his conſciouſneſs how un- 
worthily Bourbon had been treated, or to his in- 
ability to arreſt ſo powerful a lord, ſurrounded 
by his vaſſals who almoſt adored him, that he was 
not immediately committed to cuſtody. Francis 
only commanded the Conſtable to follow him to 
Lyons. Bourbon affected to obey ; and being 
ſamewhat indiſpoſed, began his journey in a 
litter. While he was on the road, intelligence 
was brought him that the parliament, in pur- 
ſuance of a ſentence paſſed againſt him, had or- 
dered all his lands to be ſequeſtered, Notwith- 
ſtanding this information, he yet attempted to 


intereſting intelligence to Breze, Senechal of Normandy. 
The gentlemen believing themſelves loſt, and conſcious that 
their confeſſion could alone preſerye their lives, mounted on 
horſeback, and meeting Francis at St. Pierre-le-Moutier in 
the Bourbonnois, threw themſelves at his feet, and made 2 
it9ptnuous diſcloſure of the whole tranſaction. 
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ward off the blow ; and hoping to obtain that 
from Francis's magnanimity which Louiſa re- 
fuſed, he diſpatched the biſhop of Autun to 
implore that this decree might at leaſt be ſuf- 
pended ; and to aſſure the king that ſuch an act 
of grace and tenderneſs would bind him for ever 
to his ſervice. Had this requeſt been granted, 
there is the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe,” that it 
would have retained him in his allegiance ; but 
by the inveterate animoſity of his enemies, who 
had reſolved on his deſtruction, the biſhop was 
arreſted at only two leagues diſtance “. 


The 

»The minuteſt circumſtances reſpecting the flight of ſo 
great a man become intereſting. —When the biſhop of Au- 
tun was ſeized by the Marechal de Chabannes, a footman 
rode in all haſte to give the Conſtable information of it. 
He was then at his caſtle of Chantelle. The inſtant he re- 
ceived this news, he ſet out by night for Herment, a little 
town of Auvergne, where Henry Arnauld, a gentleman at- 
tached to him, was governor. He arrived when it was dark, 
and immediately awoke Pomperant and Montagnac-Ten- 
2ane.—The former of theſe owed his life to him; for having 
killed Chiſay, a celebrated gallant of the court, Bourbon 
ſheltered him, and afterwards procured his pardon, —Ten- 
2ane, aged near eighty years at this time, remained inviolably 
atached to him in his misfortunes, though he had ever op- 
poſed and been averſe to his treaty with the emperor, It was 
requiſite that one of them ſhould accompany him, while the 


other remained behind, to favour his flight. As the latter. 


employment was by far the moſt hazardous, it became a 
lubje of conteſt, both deſiring ardently this deſperate com- 
miſſion, Chance alone decided it in favour of Tenzane. 
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ing Francis, after ſo manifeſt a declaration of his 


an eſcort as ſoon as they arrived on the frontiers of the em- 


KINGS OF FRANCE. 
The Conſtable loſing all expectation of ſooth. 


intentions, returned to his caſtle of Chantelle; 
and hearing that four thouſand men were on 
their march to inveſt him, he quitted it at 
night by the light of torches. After having 
walked ſome way, he contrived to deceive his 
attendants, and withdrew from them unobſerved, 
They, attached to their lord in his misfortunes, 
would not abandon him; and continued to fol- 
low Francis de Montagnac-Tenzane who had 
taken his horſe and dreſs, in the belief that it 
was the Conſtable himſelf. Day-break ſhewed 
them their miſtake; and Tenzane, addrefling 
them with tears, informed them that their maſter 
had taken another road ; that he thanked them 


He executed it with the moſt conſummate addreſs ; and 
having concealed himſelf during fix weeks in a caſtle of Au- 
vergne, he then cut off his beard which he had always been 
accuſtom'd to wear long, and under the diſguiſe of an ec- 
clefiaſtic, paſſing thro* Franche Comte, rejoined his lord 
ſafely in the Milaneſe. The Conſtable and Pomperant 
croſſed all the county of Burgundy, having only made uſe 
of one precaution, that of ſhoeing their horſes backwards, 
They were more than once on the point of being diſcovered 
and ſeized near Grenoble in Dauphine,—The Cardinal de la 
Baume, abbot of St. Claude in Franche Comte, gave them 


peror's dominions. Not daring to paſs thro' Switzerland, 
then in alliance with France, Bourbon was neceſſitated to 
go conſiderably round thro' Germany to Trent, from a 
he arrived ſafely at Mantua. 


ſor 
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farther order. Meanwhile Bourbon continued 
his flight. Only one gentleman accompanied 
him, named Pomperant. He ſoon gained the 
province of Franche Comte, and from thence 
paſſing through Trent to Mantua, arrived ſafe 
at Genoa. No revolt or rebellion ſucceeded ; 
nor did the king make any particular enquiries 
after the accomplices or abettors of the Conſta- 
ble's intrigues. Shame and generoſity pleading 
in his boſom for his injured ſubject, probably 
prevented him from any rigorous meaſures. 

Amidſt theſe convulſions of the ſtate, died 
Claude queen of France. Hiſtorians, entirely 
occupied with the number of battles and pub- 
lic tranſactions which diverſify this reign, have 
ſcarce deigned to commemorate her death. She 
was called, The good Queen,” from her many 
amiable qualities and virtues; but her perſon 
did not correſpond with the beauty of her mind. 
She was ſomewhar lame, like her mother Anne of 
Bretagne; and in other reſpects little calculated 


conſtant, and fond of pleaſure. ' She neither in- 
terfered in affairs of policy, nor poſſeſſed any 
aſcendatcy over the king. The Counteſs d' An- 
gouleſme engroffed the whole authority, Her 
death was accelerated, if not even entirely occa- 
Lon'd by a diſeaſe which Francis communicated 
to 


for their unſhaken fidelity and affection, and be- 1523. 
ſought them to repair to their own houſes till 


to retain the affections of a huſband, gallant, in- 
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to her, and which was the reſult of his irregular 


and promiſcuous intercourſe with women. She 
expired at the caſtle of Blois, when only twenty- 


four years old, and after having borne ſeven 


children “*. 

Though the bear of bn inteſtine commo- 
tion prevented the king from entering Italy in 
perſon at this time, yet Bonnivet continued his 
march, and reached the Milaneſe, unoppoſed, 


Had he purſued the advantages which his un- 


expected appearance, and the diſorder among 
the imperial troops afforded him, the whole 
duchy might have been regained to France; 
but he neglected them, till the approach of 
winter, and the plague, which made a rapid 


* Claude, daughter of Louis the twelfth, was born on the 
13th of October 1499. Her amiable and virtuous cha- 
rafter, added to the rich province of Bretagne which ſhe 
brought in marriage to Francis, might have claimed a better 
treatment than ſhe met with from him. All the hiſtorians 
her cotemporaries unite in paying the higheſt encomiums to 


her piety, liberality, courteſy, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. 


She was regarded as a ſaint atter her deceaſe, The king re- 
ceived the news of her death as he was preparing for his expe- 
dition into Italy; but it did not prevent his continuing his 


march. — Brantome, and other authors alert in the moſt 


politive manner, that the king cauſed her death by a diſ- 
order which he had himſelf received, and communicated 
to her. The repugnance which her mother Anne of Bre- 
tagne always manifeſted to this marriage, was too much 
juſtified by Francis's ſubſequent conduct. It ſeems a fin- 
gular retribution, that he himſelf ſhould eventually have 
fallen a vitim to the attacks of the ſame diſeaſe. 

| progreſs 
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progreſs among his ſoldiery, obliged him to re- 1524. 
tire. Bourbon, to whom the emperor Charles — 


had confided the ſupreme command of his ar- 
mies in conjunction with Lannoy the viceroy of 
Naples, and the Marquis of Peſcara, followed 
the admiral with that impetuoſity, which the 
defire of vengeance on his declared and mortal 
enemy, naturally inſpired. Bonnivet, wounded 
in the arm, and dreading more than death to 
fall into the Conſtable's hands, left Bayard, fo 
renowned in the annals of chivalry, to cover the 
retreat of his forces; and putting himſelf into a 
litter, arrived ſafe at Lyons “. Bayard exe- 
cuted. the charge committed to him with that 

noble 


* Bonnivet appears, throughout this whole campaign, to 
have been ſtill more unfortunate, than blameable. He made 
a very maſterly and judicious diſpoſition to cover the retreat 
of the French army over the river Seſſia, when it was no 
longer poſhble to oppoſe the paſſage of the Imperial troops. 

When Bourbon and Peſcara attempted to attack the ad- 
miral, he placed himſelf at the head of the rear guard, as 
being the poſt of danger and honour ; nor did he quit his 
Ration, till he received a wound in the arm from a muſket 
ball, which was attended with a great loſs of blocd, and 
totally incapacitated him for the command. He then called 
the chevalier Bayard, the Count de St. Pol, and Vandeneſſe 
into his tent, and addreſſing himſelf to Bayard, ** You ſee,” 
ſaid he, „* that I am no longer in a ſtate either to fight, or 
to command. I commit the army to your care. Extri- 
*cate it, if it be poſſible.” *«* Il eſt bien tard, anſwered 
Day ard, who neither loved nor eſteemed the admiral, “ mais 

Q_ © n'importe. 
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1524. noble intrepidity which has immortalized his 
— name, but he fell in the execution of it at 


'Romagnano; and after his death, the French 
having totally evacuated - Italy, every place in 
the Milaneſe returned to the obedience of the 
emperor *, 


Theſe 


% n'importe. Mon ame eſt a Dieu, et ma vie a I'Etat. fe 
vous 2 de ſauver Armee au depens de mes 


* jours,” —Bonnivert immediately quitted the camp.— The 


retreat of the French was made in admirable order by 
Bayard ; and if that celebrated commander had not unfor- 
tunately fallen in the diſcharge of this commiſſion, the dif. 


poſition made by Bonnivet would have been highly ap- 


plauded. The Imperialifts gained neither honour nor tro- 
phies. No baggage, or artillery was loſt, and very few ſol- 
diers were killed. 

* The Chevalier Bayard, who fell in | the ſervice of hi 
country at Romagnano, was one of the moſt heroic and ele- 
vated ſpirits, who flouriſhed in the ages of chivalry, His 
exploits, his gallantry, his munificence, and his whole cha- 
racter are more in the ſpirit of idmance, than in the ſober 
genius of hiſtory. He deſcended from a line of warriors, who 
for four ſucceeding generations died in battle, at Poitiers, 
at Azincourt, at Montlhery, and at Guinegate.—Bayard firl 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf under the reign of Charles the eighth, 
at the action of Fornoua; and during the reign of Louis the 
twelfth, he was in almoſt every engagement. At the at- 
tack of Breſcia by Gaſton de Foix, in 1 512, he was das- 
gerouſly wounded. The inſtances related of his humanity 
and beneficence even to his enemies, would excite admin- 
tion and aſtoniſhment in any age; but are almoſt incre- 
dible, when we conſider che barbarous manner in which war 


was carried on, in the beginning of the fixteenth century 
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Theſe ſucceſſes induced Bourbon to enter Pro- 
vence. His own intentions were to have pene- 
trated without delay into the interior provinces 
of the kingdom, where he expected to have 


been joined by all his own vaſſals; but Lannoy 


and Peſcara, Charles's generals, who were atten- 
tive only to their maſter's intereſts, compelled 
him to adopt other counſels, and laid ſiege to 
Marſeilles. The place was gallantly and ob- 
ſtinately defended ; and after a blockade of fix 
weeks, the Imperial commanders, alarmed at 
Francis's approach with a conſiderable army, 
raiſed the ſiege in confuſion ; and re-embark- 


—The circumfances of his death have been the ſubje& of 
hiſtorical eulogium, and have been immortalized hy pain- 


ters and artiſts, He received a ball from an arquebuſſe in 
| the reins, and immediately cried out,“ Jeſus, mon Dieu! 


„je ſuis mort.” He then prepared himſelf for his ap- 
proaching diſſolution, with that compoſure and magnanimity 
which characterized all his actions. He held up his ſword 
before him to ſupply the want of a crucifix, confeſſed him - 
ſelf to his ſteward, as no prieſt was to be found, and com- 
forted his frieads and ſervants under the loſs which they were 
about to ſuſtain. The duke of Bourbon weeping over him, 
Bayard, when expiring, made him that memorable reproach, 
* Weep not for me,” ſaid he to the Conſtable, ** I die in 
„the ſervice of my country: you triumph in the ruin of 
* yours; and have far more cauſe to lament your victory, 
than my defeat.“ 

The marquis of Peſcarz paid him all funeral honours, 
and joined in the general lamentation which even the ſol- 
diets of the Imperial army made, for the death of this illuſ- 
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ing the-greater part of their artillery, retreated 
with expedition acroſs the mountains, into 
Italy. 

The king, naturally ſanguine, and ably elated 
by the favours of fortune, determined to follow 


the Conſtable by forced marches. Bonnivet 


urged him to this raſh project, and repreſented 
to him the condition of the Milaneſe left de- 
fenceleſs and unprotected, together with the pre- 
cipitate retreat of the flying Imperialiſts “. His 
oldeſt and wiſeſt generals, on the other hand, 
oppoſed weighty reaſons to diſſuade him from fo 


dangerous an enterprize. They repreſented to him 


the ſtate of his kingdom, left open to the invaſions 


* Beſides theſe public reaſons, it is ſaid that a private mo- 
tive, not improbable in a prince of the character of Francis 
the firſt, ſtimulated him to this fatal march into the Mi- 
laneſe. It is pretended that Bonnivet, who always mixed 
gallantry with the toils of war, had inflamed his ſovereign 
with a deſire to viſit and enjoy a beautiful and noble lady of 
Milan, on whoſe perſonal charms he had laviſhed the higheſt 
encomiums ; nor is this ſtory ſo improbable, or ill- founded, 
as at firit we may be inclined to ſuppoſe. Brantome, who 
was well acquainted with the intrigues of Francis's court, 
aſſerts it in the moſt poſitive manner, as a ſecret known to 
few. He ſays, that her name was, La Signora Clerice,” 
a noble lady of Milan, and eſteemed one of the fineſt women 
in Italy; that Bonnivet had obtained from her the laſt fa- 
vours ſome years before, and inſpired the king with the 
ſame deſire. The more we conſider the characters of Francis 
and of the admiral, the more are we inclined to credit this 
narration, 

of 
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year. Louiſa of Savoy, as if from a preſcience of 
the calamities which her ſon's conduct would en: 
tail upon France, uſed every method to preyent 
his march. As ſoon as ſhe received notice of his 
intention to enter Italy, ſhe diſpatched three ſuc- 


209 
of the empetor and the king of England; the near 1 24. 
approach of winter, and advanced ſeaſon of the 


ceſſive couriers to ſtop him; or if that could 


not be done, at leaſt to implore him to wait till 
ſne had embraced him, and bid him adieu. The 
king was deaf to her entreaties or remon- 
ſtrances; and ordered her to be informed by the 
laſt meſſenger, that he was too far advanced to 
think of ſuſpending his progreſs, but that he 
inveſted her with the regency during his ab- 
ſence. 15 

Francis's entry into the Milaneſe ſpread even 
greater terror, than that of Bonnivet and Lau- 


trec had done in former campaigns. Bourbon, 


purſued in turn by his adverſary, and flying be- 
fore thoſe whom he had ſo lately driven, ſcarce 
could with difficulty avoid being overtaken. The 
French followed ſo cloſe upon his ſteps, that their 
troops even entered one of the gates of Milan, 


only half an hour after he had eſcaped by another; 


and had not the king injudiciouſly allowed the 
Imperial forces time to recover from the con- 
ſternation into which he had thrown them, no 
exertion of military ſkill in Charles's com- 
manders could have prevented their defeat, or 
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mutiny and ſeparation. Unhappily, the ad- 
miral's advice and aſcendancy over his ſove- 


reign prevented him from embracing this ſa- 


lutary line of conduct; and he prevailed on 
Francis, in oppoſition to the general voice of his 
oldeſt officers, to undertake the ſiege of Pavia. 
The vigorous and maſterly defence made by the 
celebrated Antonio de Leyva who commanded 
in the place, ſuperadded to the imprudence of 


the king in making great detachments from his 


army for the conqueſt of Naples and reduc- 


tion of Genoa, rendered the ſiege long and diffi- 


cult. Meanwhile, the Conſtable of Bourbon, ever 


active, and ſtimulated by the deſire of approving 
his zeal for the emperor, had levied on his own 


private credit twelve thouſand veteran Germans, 
whom he brought to the aid of Lannoy and Pel- 
cara, the Imperial commanders. Thus reinforced, 
they determined to give battle to Francis imme- 
diately. Had he only remained patiently in his en- 
trenchments before Pavia, the generals of Charles 
the fifth muſt have received the fevereſt chal- 


tiſement for their temerity; but, carried away by 


the impetuoſity of his courage, and by the raſh 


counſels of Bonnivet, he ventured to march out 


of his camp, to purſue the repulſed and broken 


Imperialiſts. His total and entire defeat was 


the confequence of this deſtructive reſolution, 


which involved himſelf and his kingdom in the 
moſt complicated diſtreſs, The French army, 
which 


/ 
FRANCIS THE FIRST. 
which had only ten years before triumphed at 
Marignano under Francis's command, was totally 
cut in pieces, or driven out of Italy. Their 
braveſt and ableſt generals fell in the engage- 
ment, and the king himſelf remained a priſoner 

in the hands of Lannoy, viceroy of Naples. 
The king gave, notwithſtanding, in that cele- 
brated engagement, the moſt diſtinguiſhed proofs 
of perſonal courage and proweſs ; nor was it to 
any want of military virtue, that his misfortunes 
are to be imputed, The number and the quality 
of thoſe whom he killed with his own hand, are 
inconteſtable evidences of this aſſertion“. His 
armour rendered him diſtinguiſhed in the field, 
by its richneſs and ſplendour ; whereas Bourbon, 
more cautiougand circumſpect, fought in the habit 
of a private arr. having given the command 
of his troop to Pomperant. When thrown from 
his horſe, wounded in many places, exhauſted, 
and almoſt deſerted by his followers, Francis 
continued to 'defend himſelf with the moſt he- 
roic valour, till two Spaniſh gentlemen, named 
Diego d'Avila, and Juan d'Orbieta, put their 
ſwords to his throat. In this exigency, a fol- 
lower of Bourbon's, named La Mothe de Noyers, 


»In the beginning of the engagement, the king killed 
Ferdinand Caſtriot, Marquis of Saint Ange, who was the 
grandſon of the famous Scanderbeg, and laſt deſcendant of 
the kings of Albania, Five other perſons fell by his own 


hand during the action. | 
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1525. came up, and recognizing the king, though his 
face was covered with blood from a deep wound 


which he had received acroſs his forehead, called 
out to him to ſurrender to the Conſtable, who 
was not far off; but diſdaining to deliver up 
his ſword to a man whom he regarded as a 
traitor, he refuſed, and aſked for Lannoy. While 
La Mothe ran every where in hopes to find his 
lord, the viceroy of Naples arrived on the ſpot, 
and received Francis's ſubmiſſions. The king im- 
mediately delivered up his ſword to him, which 
Lannoy accepted on his knee, and having kiſſed 
Francis's hand, preſented him with another ſword, 
His arrival at the preciſe time when the king 
furrendered, was even peculiarly fortunate for his 
royal captive, as Bourbon would certainly have 
taken him by force, from any perſon in the army, 
of inferiour authority or diſtinction. 

Diego d'Avila firſt pulled off his gauntlets, 
and the ſurrounding crowd deſpoiled him of 
his coat of mail, his belt, and ſpurs. - Mean- 
while the Marquis del Guaſto approached the 
king, and ſaluted him with great reſpect; and, 
as Francis requeſted with peculiar earneſtneſs, 
that he might not be led into the city of Pavia, 
as an object of mockery to the inhabitants, the 
Marquis conducted him to his own tent. The 
wounds he had received in the action were in- 
ſpected, and carefully dreſſed; of which, one very 
deep wound was near his eyebrow, another in 

his 


FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


his leg, and a third in his right hand. Beſides 
theſe, he had received ſeveral balls from a har- 
quebuſſe in his cuiraſs, and a moſt ſevere con- 
tuſion from the fall of his horſe upon him, who 
was killed by one of thoſe balls. The Marquis 


del Guaſto had the honour to ſup with him, and 


Charles of Bourbon preſented the napkin to his 
Majeſty. The Spaniſh hiſtorians declare that 
he received it very graciouſly, and even per- 
mitted the Conſtable to kiſs his hand on the 
knee; but the French writers aſſert the contrary, 
and ſay that Francis turned his back on him 
with contempt, and would not accept the napkin 
from him. During his repaſt, the diſcourſe na- 


turally turned on the paſt action; and Francis, 


with infinite modeſty, propriety, and eloquence, 
pointed out the cauſes which had conduced to its 
loſs, and chiefly blamed the cowardice of the 


Swiſs and Italian troops in his army. When he 


retired to reſt, none of his attendants being near 
to aſſiſt him to undreſs, the Sieur de Montpezat, 
a gentleman of the province of Quercy, who had 
been made priſoner by a Spaniſh ſoldier, pre- 
ſented himſelf to perform that office ; and the 
king, pleaſed with his aſſiduity and attention, 
retained him near his perſon, redeemed him from 
captivity, and raiſed him afterwards to the dig- 

nity of a Marechal of France. 
Many great commanders periſhed on that me- 
morable 
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morable day ; of which number, Leſcun and 
Bonnivet 


The old Marechal de Chabannes, who had been dif. 
tinguiſhed in every battle under Charles the eighth and 
Louis the twelfth, having had his horſe killed under him in 
this action, was made priſoner while he fought on foot, by 
Caſtaldo, who commanded the Neapolitan cavalry under the 
Marquis of Peſcara,—As Caſtaldo was conducting him to a 
place of ſafety, he was met by a Spaniſh captain, named 
Buzarto, who judging by the richneſs of the coat of mail 
which the Marechal wore, that he was a priſoner of dif- 
tinction, demanded of Caſtaldo to be aſſociated to the profit 
of his prize, A diſpute aroſe on this ſubject, and as Caſtaldo 
perſiſted to refuſe any participation of his captive's ranſom, 
Buzarto, with an inhumanity the moſt atrocious, ſhot the 
unhappy Marechal with a harquebuſſe, and laid him dead at 
his feet. 

The Baſtard of Savoy, natural brother to Louiſa, Francis“ 
mother, fell in this memorable battle, covered with wounds. 
He was found after a long ſearch, buried under a heap of 
dead bodies, and as he ſtill retained ſome ſigns of life, he 
was carried to Pavia; but all the art of ſurgery only ſuf- 
ficed to prolong his exiſtence a few days, and to make him 
expire in the moſt acute torments. 

The Count de Saint Pol was ſaved by a very ſingular ac+ 
cident. He was left on the keld, deprived of his ſenſes 
from loſs of blood, and mingled with the dead. A Spaniſh 
ſoldier, who was employed in ſtripping and plundering the 
bodies of thoſe who had fallen in the battle, attempted to 
tear away a valuable ring which the Count de Saint Pol 
wore on his finger; but not being able to effect it, he drew 
out a knife to cut off the finger itſelf, The pain and effuſion 
of blood brought the Count to life. He recovered his 
ſenſes, informed the ſoldier of his name and quality, and 

warned 
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Bonnivet were among the chief“. The latter ex- 1525. 


piated in ſome meaſure, his fatal advice, by the 
intrepidity 


warned him to conceal that a prince of the blood of France 
was his priſoner, as the Imperial commanders would un- 
doubtedly take him away by force from a common ſoldier. 
To this advice, he added a promiſe of a conſiderable ran- 
ſom, if the ſoldier concealed, and conducted him ſafely to 
France. Induced by theſe motives, the man followed the 
Count's directions, carried him to Pavia, and as ſoon as his 
wounds permitted him to mount on horſeback, he attended 
the Count de Saint Pol into France, and received the re- 
compence of his ſervices. 

Richard de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, deſcended from the 
houſe of York, and who had long wandered in exile, fell 
likewiſe on that fatal day. He commanded the corps of five 
thouſand men, originally raiſed by the duke of Gueldres, in 
1515, and ſurnamed, ** The Black Bands.” The duke of 
Suffolk was ſuffocated under a heap of dead bodies. 

The Marechal de Montmorenci, tho' he was not in the 
action, was made priſoner ; he had been detached on the 
evening preceding the battle, to Saint Lazaro. He imme- 
diately returned, on hearing the firing between the two ar- 
mies; but before he could reach the ſcene of action, a corps 
of the Imperial troops ſurrounded, and made him captive. 

* Leſcun, commonly called the Marechal de Foix, had 


received a wound from a ball during the action, which ſhat- 


tered his arm and ſhoulder. He was not leſs the declared 
and inveterate enemy of Bonnivet, than the Conſtable of 
Bourbon himſelf. Exhauſted with the loſs of blood, and 
conſcious that he was mortally wounded, he became furious 
with reſentment againſt the admiral, whom he regarded as 
the fatal adviſer of Francis, and as the cauſe of all the ca- 
lamities of his country. Only anxious to puniſh him be- 

fore 
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intrepidity and courage with which he devoted 
himſelf to death. Seeing the fortune of the 
battle waver, and the troops diſpoſed to fly, he 
attempted to rally the Swiſs bands, and a body 
of cavalry; but not being able to ſucceed, and 
no hope of victory or even retreat remaining, he 
raiſed the vizor of his helmet that he might be 
univerſally known, and ruſhing into the thickeſt 
ranks of the enemy, oppoſed his breaſt to 
their ſwords, and fell, covered with honourable 
wounds. Bourbon had given expreſs orders to 
take him alive, if poſſible; and in caſe that ſhould 
not be poſſible, to kill him; but in no caſe to let 
him eſcape. After. the engagement, his body 
was found; and the Conſtable ſtanding over it, 


- and having conſidered it long in ſilence, only 


exclaimed, Ah! malheureux! Tu es cauſe de 
< la ruine de la France, et de la mienne | * ” 
The 


fore his own death, he ſought Bonnivet over all the field, 
fully determined to plunge his ſword into the boſom of that 
ill-fated man, and to enjoy the pleaſure of having offered him 
up to the injured genius of France, before he expired him- 
ſelf. His ſtrength, however, ſoon abandoned him, and fall- 
ing from his horſe, he was made priſoner, and carried to 
Pavia, to the houſe of the Counteſs Scarſafiore, to whom he 
had been fondly attached. His wounds were incurable. 

He languiſhed ſome days, and expired in her arms. 
Nothing can have been more heroic, than the death of 
Bonnivet, in which was diſplayed all the haughtineſs and 
deſpair of an elevated mind, He was ſeparated from the 
king 
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The duke of Alengon, who had married the ce- 
lebrated Margaret of Valois, only ſiſter of Francis, 
behaved unworthy of his rank as a prince of the 
blood. He fled among the firſt, and retired to 
Lyons with a number of the nobility, where he 

died in a few days of grief and ſhame*. The 
king 


king by the violent ſhock of the German lanſquenets, who 
threw him out of the ſcene of action and danger. He might 
with eaſe have ſaved himſelf; but he diſdained to preſerve 
his life ; and caſting a melancholy look on the field of battle, 
he cried out, Non! Je ne puis ſurvivre a unpareil diſaſtre.“ 
He preſented his throat to the ſwords of the lanſquenets, only 
anxious to meet an honourable death. 'The Conſtable of 
Bourbon's reſentment, too juſtly founded, ſubſided at the 
fight of his bloody and disfigured remains, 

Charles, the laſt duke of Alengon, commanded the left 
wing of the French army, at the battle of Pavia, He was 
the firſt prince of the blood royal, being deſcended from 
Philip le Hardi, king of France, and had been married on 
the gth of October 1509, to the celebrated Margaret of Va- 
lois, only fiſter of Francis. No part of his preceding life 
or conduct had given cauſe to diſtruſt his perſonal courage. 
La Roche du Maine, his lieutenant, as well as the Baron 
de Trans, having in vain conjured' him, by every poſſible 
motive of honour and loyalty, to lead on the left wing, 
which might ſtill have changed the fortune of the day, and 
finding the duke inflexibly determined to ſound a retreat, 
they both quitted him, and threw themſelves into the 
thickeſt ſquadrons of the enemy, where La Roche du Maine 
was made priſoner. The duke of Alengon ſurvived his own 
diſhonour only a very ſhort time. When he reached Lyons, 
where the court had remained fince Francis's departure, he 
was treated with the moſt mortifying contempt by his wife, 
and upbraided with the ſevereſt reproaches by Louiſa of 
Savoy. 
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king of Navarre, Henry d'Albret, remained a 
priſoner in the hands of the Imperialiſts. * 


Savoy, Incapable of ſuſtaining this humiliating reception, 
and overcome by his own remorie, he ſunk under ſuch ac- 
cumulated diſhonour, and expired at Lyons, within two 
months from the fatal defeat of Pavia, He left no iſſue by 
Margaret of Valois, his wife, and in him was extin& the 
branch of Alengon. 

»The young king of Navarre, Henry d'Albret, was 
made priſoner by the marquis of Peſcara, who confined him 
in the caſtle of Pavia, and refuſed a hundred thouſand 
crowns, Which he offered to obtain his liberty. It is 
probable, that Charles the fifth, from motives of policy, 
would never have ranſomed a prince, whoſe predeceſſor had 
been unjuſtly deſpoiled of his dominions by Ferdinand of 
Arragon, his own grandfather. Conſcious of the impoſii. 
bility of procuring his releaſe from the generoſity of the 
Emperor or of his general, Henry had recourſe to ſtratagem, 
and corrupted two of his guards, who favoured his eſcape. 
Vives his page, who had acceſs to his perſon, came into his 
apartment under pretence of aſſiſting to dreſs him: The 
king of Navarre then put on his page's cloaths, and under 
this diſguiſe, paſſed out of the caſtle, without being diſ- 
covered by the guards. Horſes were prepared for him, and 
he had the good fortune to reach the territories of Savoy, 
unpurſued. Vivcs, meanwhile, having got into his maſ- 
ter's bed, pretended at firſt to ſleep; and afterwards, un- 
der pretext of being indiſpoſed, kept the curtains cloſe 
drawn till evening. The deceit was at length diſcovered, 
but too late to prevent the king of Navarre from eſcap- 
ing out of the Milaneſe. Henry d'Albret was married in 
January 1527, to Margaret of Valois, widow of Charles, 


duke of Alengon, by whom he had one daughter Jane d'Al- 


bret, who was queen of Navarre in her own right, and mo- 


Lannoy 
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Lannoy was meanwhile in the utmoſt anxiety 
how to diſpoſe of his royal captive. The day af- 
ter the action, he conducted Francis to the caſtle 
of Pizzhigitonè, where he remained two months 
under the care of Don Fernand Alarcon, No 
politive orders arriving from the emperor's 
council in Spain for his removal to another fort- 
reſs, the viceroy of Naples became more ap- 
prehenſive of ſome accident, which might pro- 
cure or terminate in his enlargement. The 
Imperial troops, who had ſcarcely received any 
pay, were diſpoſed to mutiny, and might eaſily 
ſeize on Francis's perſon to enſure their arrears. 
To carry him to the caſtle of Naples, where 
he might have been ſecurely detained, was a 
much more eligible plan ; but he dreaded left 
the Pope or the Venetians might attempt to 
reſcue the king upon the road. It was ſtil 
more hazardous to ſend him into Spain by 


ſea, becauſe the Genoeſe gallies commanded by 


Andrea Doria and thoſe of France were ſta- 
tioned to intercept his paſſage.——Lannoy's ad- 
dreſs extricated him from theſe numerous dit- 
ficulties. He found means to engage the king 
to adopt thoſe meaſures of his own accord, 
which otherwiſe it would have been impoſſible 
to execute; and perſuaded him that a perſonal 
interview with Charles the fifth was the ſpeedieſt 
method of terminating ſo weighty an affair, 
ond of procuring his freedom. Francis, who 
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1525. as he was generous himſelf, ſuppoſed others to 


have hearts equally enlarged, eagerly caught at 


this inſidious propoſal, and fell into the ſnare. 
To ſuch a height of punctilious honour did 
he carry his ſentiments, that he even oppoſed: a 
ſedition among the Imperial ſoldiery, of which 
he might have taken advantage; and not only 
commanded Doria to make no attempt on the 


| Spaniſh veſſels which conducted him from Italy, 


but order'd the regent his mother to lend ſeven 
gallies to Lannoy. About the middle of June. 
they ſet ſail from Portofiero, and arrived at 
Alicant. The king was brought under a ſtrong 


guard to Madrid, and lodged in the caſtle “. 
The 


It was by the moſt conſummate exertion of artifice and 
policy, that Lannoy was enabled to execute the project of 
conducting Francis to Madrid. Bourbon and the Marquis 
of Peſcara were equally averſe to tranſporting him into 
Spain, as by that means he ceaſed to be their priſoner, and 


became more immediately the captive of the emperor. 


Lannoy, conſcious of this difficulty, deceived the two gene- 
rals, by pretending only to conduct Francis to the caſtle of 
Naples, where he would be ſecurely guarded, Montmo- 
renci was diſpatched by the king to Marſeilles, with di- 
rections to the regent Louiſa, to give him the command of 
ſeven gallies, and to diſarm the reſt. Francis was to em- 
bark with Lannoy on board one of the French gallies, which 
were to be ſurrendered with ſixteen Imperial gallies. Bour- 
bon and Peſcara, deceived by the viceroy of Naples „ acqui- 
eſced in all theſe arrangements, and permitted him to car 
off his priſoner. Lannoy appeared during the firſt 


days 
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The conſternation which Francis's defeat and 
captivity ſpread throughout the whole kingdom, 
is equalled by nothing in the French annals, 


except the capture of John King of France, at 
the 
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days to ſteer for Naples; but ſtopping at Porto Venere, and 


being there joined by Montmorenci with the French gallies, 
he then openly made ſail for the coaſt of Spain. Francis 
had the mortification to paſs in ſight of the iſlands of Hieres 
on the coaſt of Provence, and ſaw his own dominions, with- 
dut being able to land in them. A ſedition aroſe among 
the ſoldiery on his arrival at Alicant; and after having 
with menaces demanded their arrears from Lannoy, which 
he was unable to diſcharge, they proceeded to acts of the 
moſt outrageous violence. They even fired on the houſe 
where Francis and the viceroy reſided. Lannoy inſtantly 
fled by a poſtern, while the king, who had very narrowly 
eſcaped being killed or wounded by the balls which en- 
tered his apartment, advanced to meet the mutinous ſol- 
diery, diſtributed ſome money among them, and by his ex- 

poſtulations induced them to return to their obedience, 
Meanwhile, the emperor, to whom Lannoy had not com- 
municated his reſolution of tranſporting Francis into Spain, 
equally ſurprized and delighted at the maſterly addreſs of 
the viceroy, order'd his priſoner to be treated with every ho- 
nour due to his high rank ; but at the ſame time cauſed him 
to be transferred to the fortreſs of Sciativa, in the king- 
dom of Valencia, a caſtle anciently appropriated by the 
kings of Arragoh to the confinement of priſoners of ſtate. 
Lannoy, leaving Francis under the cuſtody of Don Fernand 
Alaręon, haſtened to Madrid, where Charles received him 
with all poflible demonſtrations of honour and ſatisfaction. 
Fearful, however, of his priſoner being reſcued if he was 
ſuffered to remain in a maritime province, and defirous to 
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1525... the battle of Poitiers, in 1356. Louiſa, his mo- 


ther exclaimed at the ſad news, and at the recol- 
lection of her reiterated, but ineffectual efforts to 
ſtop his march over the Alps, « Helas! il ne m'a 
ce voulu croire ; ha! que je lui avois tant dit!“ — 
Though oppreſſed with every private feeling of a 
parent, and originally the author of theſe cala- 
mities by her malevolent and unjuſt perſecution 
of Bourbon; though unpopular, and holding the 
regency in this convulſion of the ſtate, by a 
tenure the moſt precarious, ſhe nevertheleſs ſuſ- 
tained her courage. She did even more ; and 
atoned in ſome meaſure for her paſt offences, 
by the wiſdom, vigour, and magnanimity of her 
conduct. Henry the eighth of England, the 
republic of Venice, and the reigning pontiff, 
Clement the ſeventh, were all induced to quit 
the alliance of the emperor by her ſolicitations. 
She negotiated in every court, and moved all 


remove him to a diſtance from the ſea coaſt, Charles 

gave directions to conduct the king to Madrid. Bourbon 
and Peſcara burſt into the wildeſt tranſports of reſent- 
ment and indignation, when they found how much they 
had been deceived by Lannoy, who had made them even 
acceſſary and ſubſervient to his own views. Bourbon fol- 
lowed the viceroy to Madrid, and accuſed him to their com- 
mon maſter, of cowardice, incapacity, and treachery. 'The 
emperor appears, however, to have paid little attention to 
theſe complaints and accuſations, againſt a man from whom 
he had received ſo ſignal a ſervice. 


the 
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the ſprings which can actuate ſtateſmen or poli- 
ticians, to effect her ſon's releaſe. 

During theſe endeavours of the regent, Francis 
had time to diſcover and to repent of the error, 
into which he had been led by his romantic ge- 
neroſity and honour. Inſtead of the interview 
between - him and the emperor with which he 
had been flattered ; inſtead of treating with his 
conqueror, as from gentleman to gentleman z 
inſtead of that courteous and noble reception 
which he had expected, and which every part of 
his own behaviour had intitled him to receive, 
he found a ſolitary priſon, guards inexorably 
vigilant, and a confinement unuſually ſevere 

| and rigorous *. Charles did not even deign 
| to viſit him in this captivity; and the only 
, : recreation 


| * Sooh after the news of the victory of Pavia, and the 
captivity of Francis, the emperor debated in council, on what 
terms he ſhould liberate his priſoner, and what was the line 
of condu& which he ſhould obſerve towards the king of 
France. The biſhop of Oſma, Charles's confeſſor, with a 
maghnanimity of mind the moſt elevated and uncommon, ad- 
viſed his ſovereign to ſet Francis free without exaQting any 
ranſom, and to conclude ſuch à treaty with him as equity, 
generoſity, and honour would dictate, and even cement. 
But the duke of Alva treated with ridicule theſe ſenti- 
ments, which he repreſented as incompatible with, and con- 
tradictory to every maxim of wiſe policy. His advice pre- 
vailed in the Spaniſh cabinet, and.in conſequence of it the 
emperor diſpatched Beaurein to Francis, then a priſoner in 
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recreation permitted him, was to take the air 
on a mule, ſurrounded with foldiers. This un- 
generous treatment towards his priſoner, which 
the emperor continued for ſix months, threw the 
king into a fever, the effect of diſappointment 
and vexation. . The arrival of Margaret, ducheſs 
of Alencon, his beloved ſiſter, to whom the 
emperor had granted permiſſion to viſit Francis 
in this diſtreſsful ſituation, conduced principally 
to his recovery ; and Charles himſelf, at length 
aſhamed of his eruel inſenſibility, and terrified 
leſt his priſoner's death might deprive him of 
the vaſt advantages which he doubted not to 


the caſtle of Pizzighitons, with conditions nearly reſembling 
thoſe which afterwards formed the treaty of Madrid. The 
immediate and abſolute ceſſion of the province of Burgundy 
on the part of Francis, was the leading feature of the pro- 
poſitions made by the emperor. The renunciation of his 
claims on the Milaneſe and the kingdom of Naples, as well 
as the re-eftabliſhment of the Conſtable of Bourbon in all 
his rights, to which were to be added the two provinces of 
Dauphine and Provence, formed likewiſe an important part 
of the treaty. Francis, though in a condition the moſt unfor- 
tunate, rejected with indignation theſe hard propoſitions. On 
his arrival at Madrid the emperor therefore cauſed it to be 
ſignified to him, that it was not proper for them to ſee each 
other, till they had agreed on the conditions of the treaty ; 
and the unhappy king was left to regret the credulous ear 
which he had lent to the promiſes and aſſurances of Lan- 
noy, as well as the too favourable opinion which he had enter- 
tained of the generoſity and magnanimity of the emperor. | 
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derive from his releaſe, condeſcended to make 1525. 


him a ſhort conſolatory viſit; in which he af- 
fected to expreſs the utmoſt commiſeration, 
and gave him hopes of ſpeedy freedom “. 
Theſe fallacious expectations vaniſhed with the 
king's return of health; and, in deſpair of ra- 
gaining his liberty, except on conditions ſo hu- 
miliating and ignominious as to preclude him 
from any acceptance of them, he entruſted a 
deed to his ſiſter on her return, by which he re- 
ſigned his kingdom to the Dauphin Francis; his 


» Gattinara, the emperor's Chancellor, with ſentiments 
of honour and delicacy that conyey a high idea of his cha- 
rater, repreſented to his maſter, that if, after having ſo long 
declined and refuſed to grant a perſonal interview to his pri- 
foner, he ſhould viſit him during his illneſs, it would be 
attributed to motives and feelings unworthy of ſo great 
a monarch. Charles, only apprehenſive of loſing his prize 
by death, and determined to limit his conceſſions to expreſ- 
ſions of general conſolation, perſiſted in his reſolution to ſee 
the king. When the emperor entered the apartment, 
Francis, firſt breaking filence, ſaid ““ Your imperial 
« majeſty is then come to ſee your priſoner expire?“ ©* You 
% are not my priſoner,” anſwered the emperor, “ but my 
© friend and brother; nor have I any other intention than 
„to grant you your liberty, and every other ſatisfaction 
« you can deſire.” — Theſe aſſurances, and the behaviour 
of Charles during the remainder of his viſit, produced a 
rapid and favourable alteration in the ſtate of Francis's 
health ; but it was no ſooner re- eſtabliſned, than the em. 
peror reſumed all his former coldneſs and inflexibility, 
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eldeſt ſon. Margaret carried this act of reſigna- 


tion into France “. : 
Charles, induced at length, not by ſentiments 


January, f generoſity or greatneſs of mind, but from 


the Marquis of Peſcara f; and finding a power- 


motives of intereſt and narrow policy ; influenced 
by his knowledge of the ſtate of the Milaneſe, 
which had been left defenceleſs by the death of 


ful 
* 

* Margaret was received by the emperor on her arrival 
at Madrid, with every poſſible demonſtration of reſpect, and 
even of affection. He appeared to take a peculiar pleaſure 
in her converſation, and flattered her with expectations of her 
brother's ſpeedy releaſe.— But all theſe appearances were 
illuſory and deceptive, The time limited to the ſafe con- 
duct of the ducheſs of Alengon being nearly expired, ſhe 
was neceſſitated to return into France. The king, refign- 
ing all hopes of procuring his releaſe, except on terms ſo de- 
ſtructive to his kingdom, and ſo diſhonourable to himſelf, 
that continual impriſonment appeared preferable to ſuch an 
act of degradation,commanded Montmorenci and Brion to 
repair to his ſon the Dauphin, and to aſſiſt him with their 
counſels, while he himſelf, renouncing the crown of France, 
remained a priſoner in the emperor's hands. A greater in- 
ſtance of diſintereſted magnanimity of mind is, perhaps, 
ſcarcely to be found in the annals of hiſtory, ſince Francis 
by this act relinquiſhed his throne and his liberty, to ſave 
his people. 

+ The Marquis of Peſcara was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
commanders who adorned the reign, and advanced the 
glories of Charles the fifth. —He had been diflinguiſhed in 
every engagement from his earlieſt youth, and had acquired 

| the 
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ful league formed for the releaſe of Francis, en- 
tered ſeriouſly into a treaty with him. Even 


then he did not relax the rigor of his demands, 


though Gattinara, his Chancellor, foretold their 
certain violation, and refuſed, with firmneſs, to 
affix to them the ſeals.— The marriage of Francis 
to Charles's ſiſter, Eleanor, widow of Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, formed the cement of this fa- 
mous treaty ; but the reſtitution of Burgundy 
to the emperor, was an article ſo injurious to 
the ſtate, ſo rujnous and fatal in its nature, that 
the king proteſted againſt it in private, previous 
to his departure from Madrid *, 
5 | After 


the higheſt military reputation at the time of his death. The 
victory of Pavia was in a great degree due to his talents and 
abilities, even by the teſtimony of Francis the firſt himſelf, 
Previous to his deceaſe, he had liſtened to propoſitions, and 
even entered into engagements, highly derogatory to his alle- 
giance to the emperor, It is aſſerted by the cotemporary 
hiſtorians, that the object of this conſpiracy was no leſs than 
to place the crown of Naples on his own head ; but Peſcara, 
either from perfidy or loyalty, deſerted his friends, and even 
revealed the whole tranſaction to Charles, This duplicity, 


and the ambiguity of the motives which influenced his con- 


duct in betraying his accomplices, have left a ſtain upon his 
memory, diflicult to efface, Peſcara died, while engaged in 
the ſiege of Milan, at the age of thirty-ſix years. 

Though we muſt allow the inſufficiency of any concealed 
and private proteſtations on the part of Francis, to impugn 
the validity of a public treaty, or to juſtify it's violation, yet 
much is to be ſaid in palliation of the conduct of the king of 
France, from a conſideration of the circumſtances under 
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After a captivity of near thirteen months 
— from the battle of Pavia, he was reconducted by 


March, his two keepers, Lannoy and Alargon, to the 


bank. 


which he ſigned the treaty of Madrid. The long impriſon- 
ment which he had undergone, the ungenerous treatment 
which he had received, added to the nature of the principal 
article, which, as it ſuppoſed the conſent of the ſtates of 
Burgundy, might be beyond the power of Francis to fulfil ; 
— All theſe combined facts operate ſtrongly in diminiſhing 
the degree of condemnation, which we might otherwiſe affix 
to the evaſion of ſo ſolemn an act of ſtate, 


= Charles the fifth appears to have foreſeen and expected 


that his priſoner, when liberated, would no longer adhere 
to, or execute the hard conditions which he ſigned. His 
conduct towards Francis, even a few days previous to the 
releaſe of the latter prince, evidently proves the conflict of 
his mind, and his irreſolution. Gattinara perſiſting i in his de- 
termination not to affix the ſeals to ſo unwiſe and rigorous a 
treaty, Charles ſealed it himſelf, with his own hand; but, 
inſtead of immediately liberating his captive, as the articles 
expreſfly ſtipulated, he detained the king above a month in 
priſon after every form of the negotiation had been ful- 
filled. Francis, overcome by this new delay, and incapable 
of ſuſtaining the continual procraſtination of his hopes, re- 


lapſed into his former diſorder, which, by alarming the em- 


peror, procured his releaſe. 
On the morning after a violent paroxyſm of his fever, the 


king was not a little ſurprized at ſeeing Lannoy enter his 
apartment, and approach his bed-ſide, in boots and a travel- 


ling dreſs, to perform the ceremony of his eſpouſals to 
Eleanor, the emperor's ſiſter, which was immediately done 
by proxy, though the princeſs Herſelf was at that time in 
Spain, only four leagues from Madrid, 
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bank of the river Bidaſſoa, near Fontarabiaz 1526. 
while Lautrec brought to the oppoſite ſide the "7 


two young ſons of France, the Dauphin Francis, 
and his brother Henry, duke of Qrleans, who were 
to be delivered up as hoſtages for the due exe- 
cution of the treaty. The exchange was imme- 
diately made, and Francis once more entered his 
kingdom “. At Bayonne he found his mother 
Louiſa and his ſiſter Margaret, why waited. for 

. * his 


Charles then viſited the king, and the two monarchs 
went in the emperor's coach to wait on the princeſs Eleanor, 
Every mark of mutual confidence, and even affection, ſuc- 
ceeded to the ſeverity with which Francis had been fo long 
treated. The Marechal de Montmorenci was diſpatched into 
France, to the regent Louiſa, to announce to her the con- 
clufion of the treaty, and to name Bayonne ay the place 
where her ſon expected her immediate preſence, 
7M Every circumſtance of the exchange of Francis the firſt 
and his two ſons, i is of a nature ſo calculated to excite the 
curioſity, and to awaken the attention, of the haman mind, 
that no detail of it can appear too minute and too diffuſe. 
No precaution of jealpus policy was omitted in the tranſ- 
action of this affair. On the day appointed by both crowns, 
a large boat was fixed at anchor in the midſt of the river 


Bidaſſoa. Francis, accompanied by Lannoy, and eſcorted. 


by Alargon and fifty horſe, appeared on the weſtern bank, 

while Lautrec, conducting the princes of France, arrived on 
the oppoſite fide, with the ſame number of attendants. Each 
party, at the ſame moment, accompanied only by eight men 
compleatly armed, embarked i in two ſmall boats, and reached 
the bark moored in the center of the ſtream. The exchange 


was made without any delay, Francis paſing into the boat 
of 
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1526. his arrival. The interview between them was 
affecting and tender in the higheſt degree. The 
Counteſs d' Angouleſme, who knew the conſti- 
tution of her ſon, and his diſpoſition to gal- 
lantry, had prepared for him fetters of a fofter 
nature than thoſe which he had lately expe- 
rienced at Madrid. She preſented to him 
the celebrated Mademoiſelle de Heilly, better 
known in hiſtory under the title of the Ducheſs 
d' Eſtampes. Her age at this time did not ex- 
ceed eighteen years; the beauty of her perſon, 
which was the moſt delicate and perfect, her 
winning addrefs, and her underſtanding, im- 
proved by all the cultivation of the times, en- 
ſured her conqueſt over the king. He be- 
came paſſionately attached to her, and their 


of Lautrec, and the two young princes into that of Lannoy, 
which conducted them to the reſpective banks. It is matter 
of great aſtoniſhment, that no contemporary hiſtorian ſhould 
have commemorated or mentioned the effe& which the ſight 
of his two children, whom he fondly loved, muſt have pro- 
duced in the boſom of the king their father, peculiarly un- 
der the circumſtances of their being delivered up as hoſtages 
to the emperor to procure his own releaſe. No ſooner had 
Francis reached his dominions, than he mounted a Turkiſh 
horfe, which waited for him, and galloped, without ſtopping 
or even looking behind him, to the town of St. Jean de Luz, 
often waving his bonnet in the air, and repeating, ** Je ſuis | 
encore Roi !“ Having taken ſome flight refreſhment at St. | 
Jean de Luz, he continued his route to Bayonne the ſ:me day, | 


where his mother and all the court impatiently expected his 


connection 
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connection laſted in its full force during the re- 
mainder of his life “. 

The re-entry of Francis into his dominions 
forms a new epocha in his reign, 


Anne de Piſſeleu, afterwards created ducheſs d- Ef. 


tampes, was daughter to William Piſſeleu, Seigneur de 
Heilly. She was born about the year 1508, and received 
the moſt finiſhed education which the age admitted. She 
entered into the ſervice of Louiſa of Savoy, Francis's mo- 
ther, during the king's impriſonment in Spain, and ac- 
companied the regent to Bayonne, where Francis firſt faw, 
and became enamoured of her. The immediate conſequence 
of his attachment to this new miſtreſs, was hts quitting the 
counteſs of Chateau-Briant, to whom, previous to his cap- 
ture, he had been long enſlaved, —The king, in the fol- 
lowing year, 1527, married Mademoiſelle de Heilly to John 
de Broſſe, whoſe father René had been an accomplice in the 
revolt and flight of the Conſtable of Bourbon, and was killed 
at the battle of Pavia. The confiſcated eſtates of the fa- 
mily, were all reſtored to John de Broſſe, and the king, 
beſides creating him duke d' Eſtampes, conferred on him the 
order of St. Michael, and made him governor of Bretagne. 
—His marriage was merely a cexemony, and did not pre- 
yent the ducheſs d*Eſtampes from openly occupying the firſt 
place in the affections and favour of the king during his 
whole reign. She was ſuſpected of ſecretly protecting and 
adhering to the doctrines of Luther, and in this ſuſpicion, 
Francis's fiſter, Margaret queen of Navarre, was equally 


included. The rivality, and mutual animoſity, between the 


ducheſs d'Eſtampes and Diana de Poitiers, miſtreſs to the 
Dauphin Henry, embittered and diſgraced the laſt years of 
the reign of Francis the firſt, 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


* Violation of the Treaty of Madrid.— Renewal of 


the war between Francis and the Emperor. 
Sack of Rome. —Death of Charles of Bourbon. 
Unſucceſsful expedition againſt Naples. — Death 
of Lautrec.—Peace of Cambray.—Releaſe of the 
Dauphin and Duke of Orleans. —Magnificence of 
the King. Death of his mother, Louiſa.— In- 
terview of Marſeilles. — Marriage of Henry duke 
of Orleans to Catherine of Medicis.—War re- 
newed. — The Emperor invades Provence, — 
Death of Francis, the Dauphin.—Circumſtances 
of it.— His charafer.— Reflections. — Retreat 
of the Emperor into Italy.— Marriage of James 


* the fifth, King of Scotland, to the princeſs Mag- 


dalen.—Charafer of the Conſtable de Montmo- 
renci.— Interviews of Nice, and of Aigues-Mertes, 
Francis s amours, illneſs, and conſequent change 


of character. Paſſage of the Emperor through 


France. Alteration in the miniſtry. —T hird war. 
— Deſcription of the Court of Franzis,— Battle of 
Cerizoles.—Invaſion of Picardy by the Emperor.— 
Intrigues of the ducheſs d'Eftampes.— Concluſion 
of Peace. Death of Charles, Duke of Orleans.— 
Circumſtances attending it. — His cbaracter.— 
Death of the Count d' Enguien.— Parties formed 

in 
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in the court.—lllneſs of Francis. Circumſtances 
of it. lis laſt admonitions to the Dauphin. 
His death.—Chara#er. 


of life when his impriſonment ended, and 
he ſaw himſelf again reſtored to his throne and 
people. His misfortunes, and conſequent cap- 
tivity, though they had not made ſo deep an 
impreſſion on him as to alter eſſentially his cha- 
rater, yet rendered him more circumſpe& and 
cautious in his conduct. The raſh and impetu- 
ous valour which had diſtinguiſhed him hitherto, 
was calmed, and attemper'd into a milder cou- 
rage; and policy, or intereſts of ſtate, compelled 
him to adopt meaſures better adapted to the 
temper of the emperor, his antagoniſt. But 
theſe were only partial changes : his magnificence 
always accompanied with profuſion ; his unre- 
ſtrained attachment and liberality to favourites; 
his paſſion for women, and all the luxurious diſ- 
ſipations of a court; theſe errors yet characte- 
riſed him in their utmoſt extent, and, by intro- 
ducing confuſion into his finances, and diſorder 
through every department of government, gave 
Charles a ſuperiority in the affairs of war, and 
involved France in numberleſs misfortunes. 

So oppreſſive and ſevere were the conditions 
of the treaty of Madrid, that the king, conſcious 


bis infringement of them would be approved and 


defended 


RANCIS the firſt was ſtill in the prime 
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every poſſible mark of diſtinction, but perſiſted in his refu- 
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defended throu ghout all Europe, no ſooner re- 
covered his freedom, than he declared to Lan- 


noy, who had accompanied him to demand their 


execution, that Burgundy, being a part, not of the 
royal domain, but of the kingdom itſelf, could 
not be alienated or diſmembered by any exertion 
of the regal authority; and that he held himſelf 
not bound by his oaths, as they were compul- 
ſory, and the effect of neceſſity. Having pro- 
ceeded to make other offers for the releaſe of his 
children, and for the ſettlement of a final peace, 
he inſtantly prepared himſelf to exert new military 
efforts to compel the emperor to the acceptance 
of theſe propoſals. In this deſign, a great league 
was concluded at the caſtle of Cognac in An- 
goumols, to which place he had retired during 
the ſummer, to enjoy the pleaſures of the chace. 
The powers confederated were, Francis, the 


Pope, Sforza, the Venetians, and Florence“. 
Had 


* The king had no ſooner reached Bayonne, than he re- 
fuſed to ratify the treaty of Madrid. His firſt attention was 
to conciliate the friendſhip of Henry the eighth, to whom he 


immediately addreſſed a letter, full of the warmeſt teſtimo- 


nies of affeftion. The viceroy of Naples, who had remained 
at Vittoria in Biſcay with the new queen Eleanor of Portu- 


gal, and the princes of France, having received the emperor's 


orders, waited on Francis at Cognac, accompanied þy Mon- 
cade and Don Fernand d' Alargon, to ſummon him to fulfil 
his engagements. The king received theſe noblemen with 
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neſe without delay, deſtitute as it was either of ——— 


troops or commanders, it muſt have been inevi- 
tably re-conquered ; but a negligence and inat- 
tention to theſe manifeſt advantages, equally 
extraordinary and blameable, gave Bourbon time 
to arrive in Italy, and Lannoy to provide for the 
ſafety of Naples. The former of theſe generals, 
(to whom Charles had promiſed the inveſtiture of 
the duchy, ) after having compelled Francis Sforza 
to ſurrender the caſtle of Milan, and having ex- 
hauſted every art to ſatisfy the murmurs of his 
diſcontented ſoldiery, took the daring and deſpe- 
rate reſolution of marching to Rome . He 

executed 


{al to ratify the conditions; and the deputies of the ſtates of 
Burgundy confirmed this determination in preſence of the 
embaſſadors, by declaring the province incapable of being 
alienated from the kingdom of France. Charles, on receiv- 
ing this intelligence, immediately transferred the Dauphin 
and the duke of Orleans to Valladolid, reproached the king 
with the violation of his oath, and ſummoned him to return 
into captivity; but ordered his miniſters to remain in France, 
and try the effect of negociation. The league of Cognac was 
ſigned on the 22d of May, 1526, and the Pope was declared 
head of it. To the powers originally confederated were 
added the Swiſs, and the king of England, which latter 
prince was decorated with the title of its protector. \ 

Though Sforza held out the caſtle of Milan for a conſi- 
derable time againſt Peſcara, and after the death of that ge- 
neral continued to defend himſelf againſt Antonio de Leyva 


and the marquis del Guaſto, the two imperial commanders ; 
yes 
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executed it; and, though he was killed at the 
attack by a muſket-ſhot undet the walls, his vic- 
torious army, the command of which devolved 
on Philibert, prince of Orange, entered; and pil- 
2 laged 


yet the city of Milan had long been abandoned to the licen- 
tious fary of an enraged ſoldiery. They committed with . 
impunity every ſacrilegious and flagitious enormity of which 
human nature 1s capable ; while the wretched inhabitants of 
that once flouriſhing capital were alternately the victims of 
inſatiable rapacity, luſt, and cruelty. Such was the deplo- 
rable condition of Milan, when Bourbon arrived, and af- 
ſumed the command of the imperial forces. Touched with 
the ſupplications and diſtreſs of the magiſtrates and citizens; 
he ſolemnly ſwore to withdraw the ſoldiery, and to encamp 


them without the walls, provided he was immediately ſup- 


plied with the ſum of thirty thouſand ducats, which was in- 


diſpenſably requiſite to enable him to ſatisfy the demands 


of his army; but no ſooner had the inhabitants complied 
with this requiſition, than Bourbon, probably more from in- 
ability, than any intentional violation of his engagements, 
eluded and evaded the execution of them. Milan continued to 
groan under the moſt unreſtrain'd tyranny, till Sforza, having 
ſurrendered the caſtle, and the city no longer affording plun- 
der for the troops, it became requiſite for Bourbon to propoſe 
ſome deſperate enterprize, by the proſpect of which he might 
induce them to quit that exhauſted and depopulated capital. 


He preſented to their rapacity and avarice the view of Rome. 


Paſſing the Po, and afterwards the Oglio at Borgo-forte, it 
defiance of the confederate army, he marched to Pavia; 
from whence he continued his route towards Tuſcany, Flo- 
rence and Rome equally dreading where the blow would 
fall, while his own army, uncertain whither their commander 


led them, followed his orders in ſubmiſſion and expeRation. 
Never 
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laged that celebrated city. Clement the ſeventh, 1 525, 


who had retired to the caſtle of St. Angelo, was 


forced to capitulate, and remained a priſoner in 
the hands of the emperor “. Rome itſelf, aban- 
| doned 


Never were more ſublime talents betrayed in war, or greater 
reſources exerted, than by Charlcs of Bourbon, in the con- 
duct of his army, He had inſpired the ſoldiery with the 
moſt enthuſiaſtic attachment to his perſon, and deference to 
his commands. He marched by their ſide, mingled in theic 
ſongs, and partook equally of their feſtivities, or their diſ- 
treſſes, Their reverence for his character approached to ido- 
latry ; and it was to him, not to the emperor (from whom 
they received neither pay nor directions), that they alone 
felt obedience. Bourbon diſtributed among them his jewels, 
his equipage, his plate, even his wardrobe, reſerving only a 
coat of ſilver tiſſue, which he wore over his armour. ** My 
children,“ ſaid he frequently to them, I am, like you, 
only a poor gentleman : I poſſeſs nothing; let us make 
* our fortune together !” The troops anſwered by cries of 
tranſport and affection. So little was the army under ſub- 
jection to any other commands than thoſe of Bourbon, that 
the troops refuſed to yield obedience to the directions of the 
viceroy of Naples, Lannoy, who repreſented the perſon of 
the emperor, and who had actually concluded a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities with pope Clement, His perſon was not even 
in ſafety in the imperial camp; and the marquis del Guaſto 
having ſubmitted fingly to his orders, the ſoldiers inſtantly 
declared him by that act, a rebel to the emperor. Bourbon 
paſſing the Appennines, entered Tuſcany, and quitted Arez- 
200n the 26th of April, without baggage or artillery, taking 
the road to Rome, and follow'd at à diſtance by the confede- 
rate army, under the command of the duke of Urbino. | 

No ſooner was Bourbon in fight of the imperial city of 
Rome, than he harangued his forces, and pointed to the end 
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doned to the rapacity and violence of the con- 
querors, 


of all their calamities, Being deſtitute of artillery by 
which he might batter the walls, he inſtantly made his dif. 
poſitions for an aſſault ; and having diſcovered a breach, he 
planted with his own hands a ladder againſt the rampart, 
and prepared to mount it, followed by his German bands; 
but at that inſtant a ſhot diſcharged from the firſt arquebuſe 
which was fired, terminated his life, and his misfortunes, 
together. Much fruitleſs enquiry has been made to diſco- 
ver the author of his death; which is commonly attributed to 
a prieſt ; but Benvenuto Cellini, ſo well known by his extra- 
ordinary writings and adventures, lays claim to the merit of 
having killed this hero. Cellini's recital of the circumſtances 
accompanying it, though pictureſque, and even natural, has, 
however, only a very problematical claim to our belief; eſpe- 
cially as he likewiſe aſſerts the ſame fact reſpecting the prince 
of Orange, who ſucceeded Bourbon in the command, and 
whom he equally pretends to have killed, By whatever 
hand this illuſtrious perſon fe!l, he preſerved, even in the 
act of expiring, all his magnanimity and grandeur of mind. 
It is indiſputable, from the judicial atteſtations of du Bellay- 
Langey, and of other authors, that Bourbon no ſooner felt 
himſelf mortally wounded, than he ordered a Gaſcon cap- 
tain named Jonas, to cover him with a cloak, and to conceal 
his death, leſt it ſhould damp the courage of his ſoldiers. 
Jonas executed his commands with punctuality. Le Ferron 
ſays, that the Conſtable fill breathed when the city was 
taken; that he was carried into Rome, and there expired. 
It is certain that he died at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing of Monday the 5th of May, 1527, at thirty-eight years 
of age. Philibert, prince of Orange, contrived to keep the 


troops in ignorance of their beloved commander's death, till 


they were maſters of Rome; and then, to render them in- 


acceſſible to pity, he revealed to them the fate of Bourbon. 


No 


* 
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querors, became a theatre of carnage and 


univerſal deſolation *. 


So 
Ns language can expreſs the fury with which they were 
animated at- this ſad intelligence. They rent the air with 
the cries of Carne, carn6! ſangré, ſangre! Bourbon, 
Bourbon!“ 

* The imagination is appall'd at the bare recital of the 
wanton outrages on hutnan nature, which were committed 
by Bourbon's army, during the time tbat they remained 
maſters of Rome. The pillage lated without any interrup- 
tion for two months. Never had that proud, but unfor- 


funate city ſaffered from her barbarian conquerors, front 


| Alaric, from Genſeric, or from Odoacer, the ſame mercileſs 
treatment, as ſhe underwent from the rage of the imperial 
troops. Rapacity, laſt, and impiety, were exhauſted by theſe 
unrelenting ſpoilers. The Roman ladies of the nobleſt ex- 
traction were ſubmitted to the baſeſt and vileſt proftitutionfs 
The ſacred ornaments of the ſacerdotal, and even of the pon- 
tifcal dignity, were converted to purpoſes of ridicule and 
buffoonery, Prieſts, nay, even biſhops and cardinals, were 
degraded to the brutal paſſions of the ſoldiery ; and after 
having ſuffered every ignominy of blows, mutilation, and 
perſonal contumely, were maſſacred in paſtime. 

Exorbitant ranſoms were exacted, repeatedly, from the ſame 
perſons 5 and when they had no longer wherewithal to pur# 
chaſe life, they were butchered without mercy. Nuns, vir 
gins, matrons, were publickly devoted to the infamous ap- 
petites of the ſoldiers, who firſt violated, and then ftabbe& 
the victims of their pleaſures. The ſtreets were ftrewed 
With the dead. 

Such was the dreadful ſpectacle which Rome exhibited 
at this awful zxra! The Roman blood, fo often debated 
and contaminated by the barbarians of the lower empire, by 
the Hans, the Vaudals, and the Goths, ſuffered the Jaſt pol- 
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So violent, and as it was then deemed, fo ſacri- 
legious an outrage on the common father of Chriſ- 
tendom, produced a new league between Henry 
the eighth and Francis, which was cemented by 
mutual jealouſy and terror. Lautrec, who had 
long lain under che diſpleaſure of his ſovereign, 
was recalled, and placed at the head of the army 


lution by the intermixture of the Spaniſh and German na- 
tions. Eight 'thouſand young women, of all ranks and 
conditions, were found to be pregnant within five months 
from the ſack of that unhappy ci:y. Even the palaces, and 
the perſons of thoſe cardinals, moſt attached to the party of 
the emperor, were involved in the common calamity. The 
cardinal of Sienna, who from his avowed predilection for the 
imperial faction, had not thought it requiſite to quit his pa- 
lace, and fly for protection to the caſtle of St. Angelo, was 
compelled to pay a prodigious ranſom firſt to the Spaniards, 
and afterwards to the Germans. Not content with this act 
of injuſtice and rapacity, they placed him, bare-headed, on 
an aſs, and in this condition conducted him through the ſtreets 
of Rome, ſtunned with Wows. The cardinals of Minerva, 
and of Ponzetta, underwent the ſame inhuman treatment, 
though the latter prelate was eighty years of age. The car- 
dinals of Armelyn, and of Santiquatro, flying from the rage 
of the ſoldiery, were drawn up by ropes into the caſtle of St. 
Angelo. Lannoy attempted in vain, by his preſence and au- 
thority, to impoſe ſome reſtraint on theſe flagitious exceſſes 
and enormities. Scarcely was his own perſon ſafe in Rome. 
Philibert, Prince of Orange, alone retained ſome command 
over his licentious forces, amid this general ſcene of devaſta- 
tion. Beaucaire, du Bellai-Langey, and-Guicciardini, all 
concur in their enumeration and deſcription of theſe unpre- 
cedented atrocities, 


deſtined 
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deſtined againſt Italy, Grown diſtruſtful by his 1527. 
paſt misfortunes, and foreſeeing, in the character 
of the king, freih ſources of future diſaſter and 
defeat, he would willingly have declined the 
honour tendered him; but being obliged to 
ſubmit to the royal mandate, he prepared to paſs 
the mountains. 
The two kings ſent their heralds to o defy the 
emperor ; who returned theſe inſults by re- 
. proaches and invectives againſt Francis, whom 
he branded with epithets the moſt opprobrious, 
and challenged to ſingle combat. In the impo- 
tence of his reſentment, Charles even violated 
the ſacred duties of humanity and clemency, by 
revenging the errors of the father on his guiltleſs 
children. He not only rendered the confinement 
of the young Dauphin and the duke of Orleans 
unuſually ſtrict; but he ſhut them up in apart- 
ments which were darkened, and did not permit 
them to partake of any ſort of diverſion or amuſe- 
ment. His viſits to them were ſhort, cold, and 
unfrequent; and, by an act of barbarity un- 
worthy of his character, he deprived them of 
the attendance of their moſt faithful domeſtics, 
whom he ſent to work, chained, in his gallies. 
Meanwhile Lautrec again entered the Mila- 
neſe, ſo often conquered, and ſo often loſt, With 
the fortune conſtantly attendant on the French 
arms at their firſt arrival, he ſoon reduced the 


duchy to ſubjection. At the news of his ap- 
84 proach, 
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proach, Philibert, prince of Orange, together 
with the other imperial generals, releaſed the ſo- 
vereign pontiff, and haftily evacuated Rome “. 
Lautrec purſued them by forced marches ; and 
offering battle to their troops, whowere enervated 
by plunder, and diminiſhed by peftilential diſ- 
eaſes, the natural effects of their intemperance and 
licentiouſneſs, he drove them before him in con- 
fuſion, Naples afforded them an aſylum. It is 

ſaid, that had he improved his preſent advantage, 
and immediately beſieged that city, he might 
have hoped for every ſucceſs from their general 
diſorder and diſmay ; but he loſt this fayourable 


®* Lannoy died about this 4 at Gaieta, having before 
his deceaſe named Moncade his ſucceflor during pleaſure in 
the viceroyalty of Naples. Moncade, who is accuſed by the 
cotemporary hiſtorians as equally deſtitute either of huma- 
nity, or even of a belief in Chriſtianity, was inclined to have 
rendered the pope's impriſonment perpetual. But Cle- 
ment, availing himſelf of every avenue to the human heart, 
contrived by flattery, by eccleſiaſtical dignities, by promiſes, 
and even, at laſt, by the ſale of the purple, to gain his moſt 
inveterate enemies. The gth of December 1527 was fixed 
for his releaſe ; but on the preceding night he quitted the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, diſguiſed, according to Guicciardini, as 
a merchant, or, as Beaucaire aſſerts, in the dreſs of a ſervant. 


A company of ſoldiers, who waited for him in the adjoining 


meadow, eſcorted him to Montefiaſcone ; from whence he 
immediately continued his flight to Orvieto, where he ar- 
rived in the night, almoſt alone, and uvattended even by a 
ſingle cardinal. 

juncture 
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juncture in the attack of ſeveral inferior places, and 1528. 


at length, when too late, ſat down before the capital. 
By that fatality which ſeemed to accompany 
every enterprize of Francis beyond the Alps, 
but which was really the neceſſary conſequence 
of his own remiſſneſs and deſultory meaſures, all 
theſe promiſing appearances were ſoon overcaſt, 
and produced no laſting good effect. Lautrec, 
anxious for his own and his ſovereign's glory, and 
animated with the warmeſt enthuſiaſm in the cauſe 
of his country, exerted all his endeavours to avert 
the deſtruction which he had early predicted. 
He implored the king to fatisfy and conciliate the 
celebrated Andrea Doria, whoſe concurrence and 
aid to block up the port of Naples, was indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to the capture of that city, It was 
debated in the cabinet council whether this advice 
ſhould be comply'd with; but the chancellor Du 
Prat and Montmorenci having ſtrongly oppoſed 
it from ſome little motives of private intereſt, that 
ſalutary counſel was rejected“. The ſiege of Naples 
was 


Andrea Doria, fo celebrated in the annals of freedom, 
and ſo renowned in the hiſtory of Italy, was ſprung from one 
of the moſt illuſtrious houſes of Genoa. He was the greateſt 
naval commander of his age; and having originally ſubject- 
ed Genoa to Francis, he anxiouſly aſpired to the glory of 
liberating his native city, and reſtoring the republican go- 
vernment, under which it had flouriſhed for ſeveral centuries. 
The Genoeſe offered the king of France two hundred thou» 
{and ducats, as the price of their emancipation, Francis not 
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was unavoidably protracted; ſummer advanced, 
and diſtempers began to ſpread themſelves among 
the French ; while the hopes of ſucceſs grew 
every day fainter, and the army, almoſt rendered 
incapable of action by its continual loſſes, ſunk in- 
to univerſal dejection. Lautrec long ſuſtained his 
own courage unſhaken; bur being ſeized at length 
with a mortal diſeaſe, he became unable to per- 
form the functions of a general. His officers 
endeavoured to induce him to retire to Capua, 
which might ſtill have been effected; but he had 
ſworn to enter Naples victorious, or to die in the 
attempt, and, ſinking under the diſtreſs and agi- 
tation of his mind, ſtill more than. under bo- 
dily infirmity, he expired in the camp“. With 
him, the ſmall remains of vigour and firmnels, 

| which 
only refuſed this requeſt, but conceiving it neceſſary to humble 
and to weaken Genoa, he took very decided meaſures for raiſ- 
ing and aggrandizing Savona; a neighbouring city, which he 
detached from the dominions of Genoa, and where he began 


to conſtruct a port and fortifications. This act of imprudent 
reſentment alienated the affections of Doria and his country- 


men, who at length threw themſelves into the arms of the 


emperor. Charles knew the value of that friendſhip, which 
Francis had neglected to preſerve : Doria obtained the com- 
mand of the Genoeſe gallies in the imperial ſervice, with 
immenſe appointments : Savona was reſtored to Genoa ; and 
the latter city was declared abſolutely free, under the em- 
peror's protection. Such were the ruinous and fatal conſe- 

quences of Francis's miſcondat 1 
Never perhaps did the character of Lautrec appear in ſo 
elevated a point of view, as towards the cloſe of his life. Though 
| depreſſed 
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which yet animated his troops, became extinct. 


The Marquis de Saluzzo, on whom the chief —— 


command 


depreſſed by diſeaſe, and hopeleſs of any ſuccours from the 
court of France, he performed before Naples every duty of 
the moſt conſummate commander. His vigilance, activity, 
and military reſources protracted, though they could not 
avert, the unhappy deſtiny which purſued his army. Perhaps, 
if he would have ſubmitted to raiſe the ſiege, and retire from 
before Naples, he might have effected his retreat; but his 
high ſenſe of honour, and unconquered mind, did not allow 
him to embrace ſo wholeſome, but humiliating an alterna- 
tive, He reſiſted the progreſs of the diſorder, which con- 
ſumed himſelf and his forces, with an undaunted ſpirit ; nor 
did the enemy obtain any important advantage over the 
troops of France, while Lautrec furvived. Compelled at 
length by weakneſs to keep his bed, he ſtill continued his 
anxious, and inceſſant enquiries, after the condition of his 

army. The officers concealed from him the fatal havock 
made by the plague, as much as poſſible ; but he, diſtruſt- 


ing the veracity of their aſſertions, and reſolved to aſcertain - 


the truth, ordered two pages into his preſence, who had 
not been previouſly inſtructed what anſwer to return to his 
enquiries. He menaced them with the moſt ſevere and ig- 
nominious puniſhment, if they did not inſtantly ſatisfy him 
as to the real ſtate of his forces, They, terrified at his threats, 
and intimidated by his denunciations of vengeance, threw 
themſelyes on their knees, and made an ingenuous diſcloſure 
of the melancholy condition of the camp, which was a ſcene 
of univerſal death and deſpair. Lautrec turned himſelf in his 
bed, heaved one groan, and immediately expired !—His re- 
mains, which were at firſt buried in the camp, by his weeping 


ſoldiers with their own hands, were afterwards tranſported to 


Naples by a Spaniſh ſoldier, who intended to ſell the body to 
the 
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command devolved, having been wounded in the 


: knee, capitulated ſoon after at Averſa, and died 


6 


1529, 


Auguſt. 


in impriſonment. All the kingdom of Naples 
was evacuated by the French; and theſe vaſt 
preparations, like ſo many others which had pre- 
ceded them, produced no advantage to France. 
Tired with war, and exhauſted by ſuch conti- 
nual efforts, the ſeveral princes of Europe ſuſ- 
pended, from common weakneſs, their mutual 
hoſtilities ; and this voluntary truce was followed 
by a final pacification. Margaret of Burgundy, 
aunt to the emperor, and Louiſa, mother of Fran- 
cis, were the perſons who mediated ſo deſirable an 
accommodation“. It was concluded at Cambray ; 
and the terms, though | injurious, and even igno- 
minious 
the relations of Lautrec; but Gonſalvo de Cordova, grand - 
ſon to the celebrated general of that name, with a liberality 
and greatneſs of mind the moſt exalted, paid him the ho- 
nours of a funeral, and erected to his memory a marble mo- 
nument in the church of ** St, Maria la Nuova, at Naples, 
on which he inſcribed an epitaph commemorating the virtues 
and misfortunes of Lautrec. His unhappy end muſt incline 
poſterity to draw a veil over the defects of his character, and 
to forget his preſumption, imprudence, and arrogance. 
Margaret, daughter of the Archduke Maximilian and 
Mary of Burgundy, was a princeſs of infinite wit and cagacity. 
Her marriage with Charles the eighth of France having been 
diſſolved from political motives, ſhe was ſent back into theLow 
Countries. She was afterwards demanded by Ferdinand of Ar- 


ragon and Ifabella, for their only ſon Don Juan, heir to the 
Spaniſh monarchy. On her voyage from Flanders into Spain, 


He was attacked by a violent ſtorm near the coaſt of England, 


during 
2 


FRANCIS THE FIRST, 


view to reſcue the Dauphin and his brother the 
duke of Orleans from their captivity ; a ſtipulation 
which formed one of the moſt important articles 
of the treaty. Francis renounced his preten- 
fions to the kingdom of Naples, and to the duchy 
of Milan, as well as all his rights of ſovereignty 
over Flanders and Artois. His allies were facri- 
ficed and abandoned; but Milan was reſtored to 
Sforza, and Burgundy preſerved to France. Flo- 
rence, after a long and obſtinate defence, ſur- 
rendered to the imperial forces, and the hauſe of 
Medicis were re-eſtabliſhed in all their ancient 


authority over that city and it's territory ®, 
| The 


during which the veſſel was expected to fink. In ſuch a 
ſcene of terror and confuſion, i it is ſaid that ſhe yet had the 
calmneſs and preſence of mind to tie all her jewels round her 
arm in a waxed cloth ; annexing to them theſe two humorous 
lines of poetry, deſcriptive of her peculiar fortune, 

* Cy git Margot, la gente Demoiſelle, 
*« Qu'eut deux Maris, et ſi mourut Pucelle.“ 


The ſiege of Florence may be compared with that of Ro- 
chelle by Richlieu in the laſt century, and with any of the moſt 
celebrated fieges of antiquity. Every horror of famine was 
experienced by the wretched citizens, previous to their ſur- 
render. Political and religious fanaticiſm, while they heights 
ened the calamities of that unfortunate city, enabled its 
inhabitants to ſupport them. They capitulated on the gth 
of Auguſt, 1530. Philibert, prince of Orange, one of the 
moſt renowned commanders of that age, ſo fertile in illuſtri- 
ous perſons, was killed only a ſhort time hefore the ſurrender 

of 
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The Marechal de Montmorenci was ſent to 


— Andaye, on the frontier of Spain, with the ran- 


iſt June. 


ſom, amounting to two millions of crowns of 
gold ; while Velaſco, Conſtable of Caſtile, con- 
ducted the two young princes, and Eleanor, the 
ſiſter of Charles, to the oppoſite ſide of the river 
Bidaſſoa, where the exchange being reciprocally 
made, they proceeded towards Bourdeaux *. 


of Florence, in the attack of a convoy between Piſa and Piſ- 
toia, He commanded the imperial troops, and died, like 
Peſcara and Bourbon, his predeceſſors, in the prime of life, 
leaving behind him an immortal reputation. He was only 
thirty years old at the time when he was killed, and reſembled 
the Conſtable of Bourbon in the moſt beautiful and ſhining fea- 
tures of his character, peculiarly in his affability and genero- 
fity. The ſoldiery carried their attachment to him even to 
idolatry ; and Ferruccio, who commanded the Florentine con- 
voy, in the attack of which the prince of Orange fell, being 
taken priſoner by the imperialiſts, was inſtantly put to death 
as an offering to the manes of their deceaſed and lamented 


general. 


The archbiſhop of Embrun, who was afterwards the ce- 
lebrated cardinal de Tournon, accompanied Montmorenci 
in the execution of this important commiſſion. Four months 
were employed by the Spaniſh and French directors of the 
finances, in the inſpection of the money deſtined for the ran- 
ſom, which was depoſited in forty-eight cheſts, carefully 
ſealed up. On the day appointed for the interchange, every 
precaution of the moſt jealous apprehenſion was obſeryed by 
both parties. Velaſco and Montmorenci met in the midſt 
of the Bidaſſoa, where a veſſel was moored, and in which the 
princes and the treaſure were at the ſame inſtant reciprocally 
exchanged. Montpeſat was immediately diſpatch'd to carry 
the news to Francis at Bourdeaux, from whence he ſet for- 


ward to meet his new queen and children, without delay. 
Francis 
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Francis advanced to meet them as far as the ab- 
bey of Veien in Gaſcony, and the nuptial cere- 
mony was performed there the ſame day. 
Eleanor. was at this time about thirty years of 
age: her perſon had very few charms; and the 
king, who was already much attach'd to his miſ- 
treſs, the Ducheſs d'Eſtampes, never regarded 
her with affection, and conſidered the union be- 
tween them as merely political. She received, 


notwithſtanding, all the external honours of roy- 


alty, and was ever treated by him with great re- 
ſpect. As Montmorenci began likewiſe about 
this time to acquire a prodigious intereſt with, 
and aſcendant over his maſter, the queen, con- 
ſcious of her want of perſonal conſequence, at- 
tached him to her ſervite, and ſupported herſelf 
principally by his influence and credit“. | 

| | During 


* Eleanor of Auſtria was born at Louvain in the Nether- 
lands, in the month of November, 1498. She was married 
to the celebrated Emanuel, king of Portugal in 1519, and 
was left a widow by his death in 1521, having had only one 
daughter by that prince. She poſſeſs'd no eminent endow- 
ments of mind, or of perſon : Francis only regarded her as 
the ſiſter of his rival and enemy ; nor did he treat her either 
with private affection, or political confidence, It does not, 
however, appear that ſhe deſerved this eſtrangement, or. 
that ſhe ever betrayed her huſband to the emperor, ag 
the Ducheſs d'Eſtampes unqueſtionably did, towards the 
cloſe of Francis's reign, Eleanor ſurvived the king; and 


after his death, in 1547, ſhe retired firſt into the Auſtrian | 


Netherlands, 
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During the interval of tranquillity which ſue- 


— cccdcd to the almoſt continual wars ſince Fran- 


cis's acceſſion, he mixed the patronage of letters, 
and the munificent protection of all the liberal 
arts, with the ſplendour and luxury which ei- 
nently diſtinguiſhed his court. The ſimplicity of 
manners under Louis the rwelfth was forgotten; 
and the introduction of ladies conſtantly about 
the perſon of the ſovereign, a cuſtom unknown 
before in Europe, diffuſed a ſpirit of gallantry, 
which the king's character and converſation were 
highly calculated to encourage. Une cour 
ec fans dames,” ſaid he frequently, eſt une 
« anne ſans printemps; une printemps ſany 
« roſes. His fiſter Margaret, queen of Na- 
varre, was one of the moſt accompliſhed prin- 
ceſſes of whom we read in hiſtory. Though the 


marttal ſpirit of chivalry ſtill gave an air of 


rudeneſs and ferocity to the diverſions and en- 


reftairinients of the age, yet an elegance and re- 


fnement inſenſibly mixed itſelf with them, and 
began to poliſh the roughneſs of this remaining 
barbariſm. The palaces of Fontainbleau, Cham- 


Netherlands, and aftewards into Spain, where ſhe died at 
Falavera on the 18th of February, 1558. Hiſtory is very 


Meat refpeRing her; and it is ſomewhat remarkable, that in 


the funeral oration pronounced by the biſkop of Macon for 
Francis the firſt, in which many particulars relative to the 
Ving's laſt moments and words ate enumerated, no mention 
whatever is made of Eleanor. 

; bor d y 
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bord, and St. Germain- en- Laye ſucceſſively ap- 
peared; and genius, rais'd by the encouragement 
extended to it by ſo great a monarch, exerted its 
firſt attempts in eulogiums to his honour. 
The death of the Ducheſs of Angouleſme, 
the king's mother, ſoon followed the peace, 


which had been chiefly produced by her endea- 
yours. Paris being deſolated by the plague, ſhe 


retired to Fontainbleau; but the infection hav- 


ing extended to the environs of that place, ob- 
liged her to take the rout of Romorantin in 
Berri. She was ſeiz'd with a diſtemper on the 
road, and forced to ſtop at Grez, a little village 
in the Gatinois, where ſhe died after a few days 
illneſs, at fifty- four years of age. 

Though 


* Louifa of Savoy left a prodigious ſam of money in her 
coffers at her deceafe, amounting, as appears by a letter of 
the Marechal de Montmorenci to the biſhop of Auxerre, to 
above fourteen hundred thoufand crowns,” Rapacity and ava - 
rice were among the moſt marked of her vices; and Francis was 
too ſubſervient to all her paſſions, toimpoſe any effectual con- 
troul upon their courſe. Brantome relates a circumſtance of her 
death, which ſtrongly evinces the force of thoſe ſuperſtitious 
terrors, to which even princes were not ſaperior, in the fixteentlt 
century, Three days before ſhedied, ſays he, being awake dur- 
ing the night, ſhe was ſurprized at an extraordinary brightneſs, 
Which illuminated the chamber. Apprehending it to he the fire 
which her women had made, ſhe reprimanded them; bur they 
replied, that it was cauſed by the moon. The ducheſs ordered 
her curtains to be undrawn ; and diſcovered that this unuſu:! 
light was produced by a comet. Ah!” exclaimed ſhe; 
* thts 
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1531. Though her maſterly and unwearied efforts to 
—— procure the king's releaſe from captivity after the 
battle of Pavia, ſeem in ſome meaſure to efface 
the criminal condu& which preceded it; yet 
cannot it obliterate the ſtain of Bourbon's exile, 
and of Semblangai's execution. She was more 
lamented by her ſon, than by his people, and 
ſeems to have been quickly forgotten by both. 
Francis ſolemniz'd her funerals with his accuſ- 
tomed magnificence, She was buried at St. De- 
nis, among the ſovereigus of France; and flat- 
terers, who are ever ready to celebrate even the 
imaginary virtues of the great, crowned her tomb 
with laurels and panegyrics. 

The alliance between France and England ſtill 


1532. 
* ſubſiſted. The two kings, mutually deſirous of 
« this is a phænomenon that appears not for perſons of com- 
*© mon condition !. Shut the window; it is a comet, which 
| % announces my departure; I muſt prepare myſelf for it.””— 
2 On the enſuing morning ſhe ſent for her conſeſſor, being 
convinced of her approaching diffolution, The phyſicians 

aſſured her that her apprehenſions were ill-founded and pre- 

mature. If I had not ſeen,” replied Louiſa, ** the ſignal 

« for my death, I could believe you; for I do not feel myſelf 

« exhauſted.” She expired on the third day after this 

event. 

It is ſaid that ſhe had always extremely dreaded death, and 

could never bear the mention of mortality, even from the 

pulpit. Long after this period, and even late in the laſt cen- 

tury, all the appearances of the celeſtial bodies, not perfectly 

comprehended by the multitude, were ſuppoſed. to indicate 

the deaths of ſovereigus, or the changes and revolutions of 


empires. 


cementing 


— — 
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cementing it, met at St. Joquelyert, a little vil- 


lage between Calais and Boulogne. Every mark TIE 
of reciprocal confidence, honour, and friendſhip, 
was ſhewn by each in turn, and all the appear- 
ances of a perfect union were diſplayed in their 
behaviour. We find no period of modern hiſto- 
ry, when the interviews of monarchs were ſo fre- 
quent as in the ſixteenth century, and they were 
more peculiarly ſo under this reign ; yet no com- 
pacts were ever ſo ſoon violated, nor ever were 
wars ſo obſtinate, and ſo continually renewed. 
This conference was followed, in the enſuing 
year, by another of more conſequence, and 
greater ſplendour——the famous interview of 


Marſeilles: Francis, occupied with the idea 


of reconquering the Milaneſe; adapted all his 
meaſures to that great purpoſe. He courted the 


Italian princes, and eſpecially the houſe of Medi- 


cis, as capable of being made eminently ſubſer- 
vient to his views on the duchy. Theſe motives 
at length determined him to enter into the cloſeſt 


connections with Clement the ſeventh, the reign- 


ing pontiff, by demanding Catherine of Medicis 
the pope's niece, in marriage for his ſecond ſon, 
Henry, duke of Orleans. Clement, flattered by 
this condeſcenſion in ſo great a monarch, and ſtill 
more anxious to aggrandiſe his family, by the al- 
liance with the blood royal of France, accepted the 
offer with a pleaſure which he did not affect to con- 
ceal. The king's gallies conducted the pope and 
the princeſs into France. Francis, attended by the 

T queen 
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133. queen and his whole court, made his public 
entry into Marſeilles on the day following that 
_ 28th Oc- of his Holineſs. The nuptials were celebrated 


with uncommon magnificence, and the feſtivities 


continued during five weeks *. Henry and Ca- 


_ therine were both in very early youth, their ages 


only differing by thirteen days, nor had either of 
them yet completed their fourteenth year; but 
Clement, fearing that from the change of politi- 
cal circumſtances, the marriage, if not complet- 
ed, might be liable to a diſſolution, demanded 
its inſtant conſummation, which was performed 
the ſame night. The king founded great expec- 


tations on this alliance, in caſe of future hoſtili- 


ties with the emperor ; but they were all diſſipated 


by the untimely death of the pope, which hap- 
pened only eleven months afterwards f. 
New 


The interview of Marſeilles began on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, and terminated on the 2oth of November, 1533. Cle- 
ment and Francis were lodged in two houſes oppoſite each 
other, joined by a wooden gallery of communication, for the 


© purpoſe of private conferences. The young princeſs, Ca- 


thefine of Medicis, afterwards ſo renowned in the hiſtory of 
France, was conducted from Piſa to Marſeilles by the duke 
of Albany her uncle, in the French gallies. The nuptial 


ceremony and benediction were performed by Clement him- 


ſelf, who was anxious to complete with his own hands, a 
work which laid the foundation of the future greatneſs of the 
houſe of Medicis. 

1 Clement the ſeventh was a prince of genius and policy, 
poſſeſſing talents for government, as well as many of the vir- 


dues 
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New cauſes of diſcontent between theſe power- 
ful and- inveterate rivals increaſed continually, 
and portended the renewal of thoſe conyulſions 
which had already intereſted and diſturbed all 
Europe. Francis firſt openly appeared in arms. 
The execution of Merveille, his agent at Milan, 
whom Franciſco Sforza, with an intention of grati- 
fying Charles the fifth, had cauſed to be privately 
put to death in priſon, formed a pretext for the 
rupture *; and as the duke of Savoy had likewiſe 

given 


tues which adorn private life; but timidity was the predo- 
minant feature of his character, and conduced to produce or 
to augment all the misfortunes of his reign. Never was any 
papacy more eminently marked with calamities. He expired 
of a lingering diſtemper, after having foretold his approaching 
diſſolution, ordered the ring andthe funeral habit in which the 
ſovereign pontiffs are interred, and recommended Alexander 
Farneſe, dean of the ſacred college, as his ſucceſſor in the 
chair of St. Peter. That cardinal was ele&ed unanimouſly 
by the conclave, and aſſumed the name of Paul the third, 
Clement the ſeventh died on the 24th September, 1534. 
There is not any event during the whole reign of Fran- 
cis, more myſterious and inexplicable, than the execution of 
Merveille. He was a Milaneſe gentleman, who having ac- 
quired a conſiderable fortune in France, under the reign of 
Louis the twelfth and his ſucceſſor, principally by the libe- 
rality of thoſe two princes, was, at Sforza's perſonal and un- 
provoked ſolicitation, appointed miniſter from the king at the 
court of Milan. His credentials were, however, concealed, 
and hi: quality of embaſſador from Francis not avowed, on 
account of Sforza's dread leſt the emperor ſhould reſent ſuch 
a public demonſtration of his confidence in the king of France, 
| T2 Charles 
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given him many cauſes of umbrage and diſſatisfac- 
tion, beſides his having refus'd permiſſion to the 
French troops topaſs through Piedmont, the king 
no longer obſerved any meaſures with that prince, 
Brion, lately created admiral, entered his do- 
minions, and reduc'd them almoſt without a 
blow, while the duke implored in vain the em- 
peror's protection. Franciſco Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, and laſt of his line, died at this time; 
and it is faid that his terror at the approach of 


Charles no ſooner diſcovered the nature of Merveille's com- 
miſſion, than he menaced the duke of Milan with his ſevereſt 
indignation, A gentleman of the bedchamber to Sforza, named 
the Seigneur de Caſtiglionẽ, having wantonly, and as it would 
ſeem, intentionally, inſulted and wounded ſome of Merveille's 
attendants, was killed in the ſtreets of Milan, on the zd of 
July, 1533, by thoſe domeſtics in their own defence. In 
conſequence of this tumult, and by the permiſſion of Sforza, if 
not by his directions, Merveille was inſtantly ſeized and im- 
priſoned: all his ſervants were put to the torture, in hopes of 
extorting from them ſome confeſſion againſt their maſter ; and 
Merveille himſelf, notwithſtanding the ſacred nature of his 
character, and the protection which it ought to have afforded 


him, was privately beheaded during the night in priſon, on 


the Gth of July, three days after the death of Caſtiglioné. 
His body was publicly expoſed in the great ſquare of Milan. 
Sforza afterwards diſpatched his chancellor Taverne, ne- 
phew of Merveille, to juſtify his conduct to Francis, and to 
deny that Merveille was inveſted with any public character; 
but Taverne was inſtantly driven from court by the king, 
with every mark of infamy and deteſtation. It appears clearly, 
that Sforza ated, throughout this whole tranſaction, under 
the terror of the emperor's reſentment, to which he ſacrificed 


every motive of public * and private honour, 5 


the 


\ 
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the French; from whom his family and himſelf 
had undergone ſo many calamities, encreaſed or 
cauſed the diſtemper of which he expired. 

In the mean time Charles, returning victorious 
from his expedition againſt Tunis, and crowned 
with trophies gained over the Moors, prepared 
to revenge the injuries done to his ally, the duke 
of Savoy, After having given vent to his re- 
ſentment againſt Francis, by a ſpeech in the Con- 
clave filled with accuſations and complaints of 
the perfidy and ambition of that prince, he join- 
ed his general Antonio de Leyva, fo renowned 
for his great military exploits, and opened the 
campaign. His late ſucceſſes in Africa, the ſervile 
flatteries of his courtiers and paraſites, joined to 
the predictions of aſtrologers and fortune-tellers, 
who were then in no ſmall eſtimation even with 
the wiſeſt princes, had ſo elated him, and fo 
perverted an underſtanding naturally cool and 
diſcerning, that, in oppoſition to the opinion of 
his oldeſt and wiſeſt captains, he determined to 
enter Provence. Every argument and motive 
urged to diſſuade him from this reſolution, were 
ineffectual. Blind to the moſt cogent reaſons, and 
untaught by the experience of Bourbon's former 
ill ſucceſs, he paſſed the river Var, and conti- 
nued his march into France. 

The king's wiſdom and care were never more 
ably exerted, than in this imminent neceſſity of the 
ſtate, Diſtruſtful of fortune, and render'd cautious 
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1536. by the remembrance of paſt diſaſters, he reſolved 
——— to truſt no event to the uncertain fate of battle; 


but to purſue a plan more circumſpect and pru- 
dent. To enſure the ſafety of his kingdom, he 
ſacrificed a ſingle province; and prevented the 
imperial forces from procuring either forage or 
proviſions, by laying waſte, and totally deſtroy- 
ing the country through which he knew they 
muſt paſs. Francis himſelf encamped at Va- 
lence, and prepared to try the iſſue of a ſecond 
battle, in caſe the defeat of Montmorenci, who was 
ſtationed at Avignon, nearer the frontier, ſhould 
render it neceſſary for the general ſafety. 

But while theſe public duties engroſſed the at- 
tention of the King, a ſtroke of the moſt calami- 
tous nature befel the Parent. The Dauphin, 
Francis, his eldeſt fon, a prince of the higheſt _ 
expectations, and peculiarly dear to his father and 
to all France, died at nineteen years of age. The 
circumſtances of his death, as they ſeemed to 
Juſtify a ſuſpicion of poiſon, encreaſed the gene- 
ral affliction, The prince had been playing at 


tennis, in the meadow of Ainay near Lyons; and 


having violently heated himſelf by the exerciſe, 
diſpatched one of his pages to bring him ſome 
water. Donna Agnes Beatrix Pacheco, a Spaniſh 
lady of quality in the ſervice of the queen, had 
preſented the Dauphin with a curious cup, made 
of a ſpecies of earth, remarkable for the quality 
of communicating to any liquor poured into it 

3 a peculiar 


FRANCIS THE FIRST. 
à peculiar coolneſs. While the page ſet down 
this cup on the ſide of the well, and was employ- 
ed in pulling up the bucket, it was pretended 
that an Italian nobleman of Ferrara, named Se- 
baſtian Montecuculi, came up, and unperceived 
threw poiſon into the cup, out of which the Dau- 
phin drank immediately afterwards. It is cer- 
tain that he was inſtantly ſeiz'd with the moſt 
excruciating pains ;- and being very deſirous to 
embrace his father before his death, and to 
breathe his laſt in his arms, he cauſed himſelf to 
be put into a boat on the Rhone, in hopes of 
reaching the city of Valence, alive; but even 
this ſmall conſolation was not reſerved for his 
unhappy parent. The Dauphin died at Tournon, 
before he could reach the king. Francis's mag- 
nanimity and fortitude ſunk under ſo cruel a 
ſtroke, and it was long before he recovered in 
any degree his accuſtom'd ſerenity. Henry, his 
ſecond ſon, was not equally dear to him as was 
the prince he had loſt. If we may credit the co- 
temporary hiſtorians, the Dauphin Francis emi- 
nently poſſeſſed many of thoſe qualities which 
conciliate love and admiration. In his per- 
ſon, he was handſome, and well proportion'd. 
His temper, ſerious, ſteady, and reſerved, ſeem- 
ed to indicate an underſtanding more mature 
than his years; and his deportment at the inter- 
view of Marſeilles, had impreſſed with reſpect 
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and wonder, that numerous and auguſt al- 


fe. 


Montecuculi was arreſted, and under the ſeve- 
rity of the torture, confeſſed the crime; he even 
accuſed Antonio de Leyva of being his accom- 
plice, and threw out ſome dark inſinuations 
againſt the emperor himſelf; but theſe imputa- 
tions ought not to admit of a moment's belief, 
and were probably extorted only by the vio- 
lence of pain. Montecuculi was torn in pieces 
by wild horſes, at Lyons. Henry, duke of 
Orleans, ſucceeded to the title of Dauphin, and 


* The Dauphin, Francis, was certainly a prince of high - 
expectation. He was born at Amboiſe in February, 1517, 
and reſembled his father in many features of his perſon and 
character. Like him, the Dauphin had a decided paſſion 
for military glory; and, like him, he kad betrayed an at- 
tachment to the pleaſures of love, to which it is ſaid he had 
ſacrificed beyond the limits of prudence. La belle de 
«« PEſtranges,” a beautiful Lady of the court, was the object 
of his paſſion z and both Beaucaire and Le Ferron expreſsly 
aſſert, that the pleaſures in which he had indulged him- 
ſelf with this favourite miſtreſs, by inflaming his blood, 
probably haſtened, if not cauſed the diſorder of which he 
died. The Dauphin had been deſtined, by a treaty between 
Francis the firſt and Henry the eighth, to marry the princeſs 


Mary, daughter to the latter of thoſe princes, and who af- 


terwards aſcended the throne of England. The weather 
was uncommonly hot during the ſummer in which he died; 
and it ſeems more than probable, that he was carried off by 
a pleuriſy, the natural conſequence of drinking cold water 
after violent ęxerciſe. 


left 
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left his own to Charles, the youngeſt of the king's 
ſons “. 

Charles purſuing his rout through Provence 
during this ſad event, plundered-the city of Aix, 
and ſat down before Marſeilles; but at the end of 
a few weeks he found, when too late, the pro- 
priety and juſtice of thoſe remonſtrances which 
had been made to him previous to his undertak- 
ing this fatal expedition. Antonio de Leyva, 
worn out by repeated attacks of the gout, and 
exhauſted with continual fatigue, was already 


„ Notwithſtanding the general teſtimony of hiſtorians, 
there appears to be a great uncertainty ſpread over this 
whole tranſaction. Montecuculi accuſed the imperial gene- 
rals: the French writers have not ſcrupled to name Cathe- 
rine of Medicis as the author of the Dauphin's death, with 
the view of advancing her huſband to the throne ; but even 
this ſuppoſition ought not to be adopted without much 
ſtronger reaſons, Can it be ſuppoſed, that at ſeventeen years 
of age, ſhe could be capable of projecting and executing ſo 
atrocious a crime ?—Montecuculi himſelf not only varied in 
his evidence, but he accuſed perſons as privy to the commiſ- 
ſion of the act, whoſe innocence was inconteſtible and de- 
monſtrated. A treatiſe on poiſons, written by Montecuculi's 
own hand, was undoubtedly found in his poſſeſſion; nor can 
it be queltioned that the king, who aſſiſted in perſon with 

his whole court at Montecuculi's execution, believed him to 
de guilty of the Dauphin's death. Still, the puniſhment is 
by no means a proof of the crime imputed. The deaths of 
diſtinguiſhed perſons are often falſely attributed to poiſon, 
and the ſymptoms of the Dauphin's diſeaſe and death might 
have all been produced by drinking cold water, after an 
exerciſe which had exceedingly heated his blood, 
dead 
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1536. dead of the fame diſtemper which had ear- 


ried off Lautrec before Naples. The imperial 
troops became the prey of a thouſand diſeaſes 
incident to camps; and no proſpect appeared 
of the ſurrender of Marſeilles. Yielding there- 
fore to neceſſity, and compelled by theſe diſ- 
aſters, which every day encreaſed, the emperor 
began his march back into Savoy. All the roads 
were filled with his dying ſoldiers; and many of 
them, unable to ſupport the fatigue of ſo pain- 
ful a retreat, and incapable of following their 
commander, dropped under the weight of their 
arms, and fell into the hands of the enemy. Vaſt 
numbers were maſſacred by the exaſperated pea- 
ſants.Montmorenci, cautious and eircumſpect, 
perhaps even to a fault, remained motionleſs in 
his camp near Avignon; and, inſtead of purſuing 
an army diſmayed and broken by toils, he ſuffer- 
ed them to eſcape, and to repaſs the mountains. 
Charles, covered with confuſion, remained 
only a ſhort time in Italy. He embarked on 
board his gallies at Genoa; and arriving, after a 
dreadful tempeſt, in Spain, buried himſelf in the 
receſſes of his palace *, 
During 


The diſtreſſes of the imperial army in its retreat over 
the Alps into Italy, were equal to any, perhaps, ever ſuſ- 
tained. The horſes had no forage whatever, and ſubſiſted 
entirely on the graſs which they could haſtily gather during 
their flight, The emperor himſelf was more than once 
without 
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During theſe tranſactions, James the fifth, 
king of Scotland, mindful of the ancient alli- 
ances between the two crowns, and excited by 
the critical ſituation of France, haſten'd to the 
aſſiſtance of Francis. He arrived too late for 
any actual fervice, the emperor being already on 
his retreat; but this proof of perſonal attachment 
ſo deeply touched the king, that he could not re- 
fuſe the demand which James made of his daugh- 
ter Magdalen in marriage. The princeſs was in 
the bloom of youth, beautiful, and accompliſhed. 
Her ambition, gratified by a throne, induced her 


to accept with joy the propoſal, though every en- 


deavour was uſed to render her averſe to the 
union. The nuptials were celebrated at Pa- 
ris, and the young queen accompanied her huſ- 
band into Scotland; but a hectie fever, with 
which ſhe was ſeized ſoon after her arrival there, 
put an end to her life, within a few months after 
the marriage. James perſiſting in his deſire of 

being 


without any ſuſtenance or food during the whole day. On 
his voyage into Spain, he narrowly eſcaped periſhing ; fix 
of his gallies foundered, and two large veſſels, in one of 
which was all his plate, and in the other his ſtud, ſhared the 
ſame fate. It was commonly ſaid, ©* that he was gone to 
„ bury his honour in Spain, which was dead in France.“ 
The princeſs Magdalen was born in Auguſt, 1520. 
Brantome plainly hints that her death was cauſed by ſorrow 
and regret, at having ſacrificed her own delicious coun- 
try to the ambition of reigning in a then rude and bar- 
barous 
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1537. being connected with France, received from the 


 — king, Mary of Guiſe, widow of Louis, duke of 


Longueville, for his ſecond wife. 
The war was ſtill continued with alternate and 


various ſucceſs in Flanders and Piedmont; but 
the apparent intereſt which Francis took in the 


affairs of Scotland, and the two late ſucceſſive 
marriages of James the fifth, inſpired Henry the 


eighth with jealouſy, and gradually detached 


kim from the ſtrict friendſhip which he had long 
profeſſed for the king of France. 

Montmorenci poſſeſſed at this time the moſt 
extenſive and unbounded influence over his ſo- 


vpyereign, and united in his own perſon almoſt all 


the great dignities of the kingdom. To the office 
of Conſtable, and grand raſter of the houſehold, 
was ſuperadded the aþſolute diſpoſalof the finances, 
Neither his talents, nor the qualities of his heart 
ſeem to have been ſuch, as rendered him worthy 
of theſe unparalleled and diſtinguiſhed favours ; 
and we are ſurpriſed to find a man who was vni- 
formly unfortunate in the field, and frequently 


barous kingdom. When convinced by ſad experience of 
this truth, and conſcious that her deſtiny permitted her to 
return no more to France, ſhe ſunk under it, frequently ex- 
claiming, ** Helas! j'ai voulu etre Reine!“ Ronſard, the fa- 
mous poet, has celebrated the nuptials, and very minutely 
deſcribed them, in a ſort of epithalamium, not inelegant. He 
was at that time a page to the duke of Orleans, who pre- 
ſented him to the young queen at her departure, and he ac- 
companied her into Scotland. 

| intereſted 
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intereſted or partial in the cabinet, the miniſter 1537. 
and favourite of two ſucceeding kings, — His 
ignorance was extreme, in an age and court 
where letters began to be peculiarly cultivated 
and honoured. The ſeverity and brutality of his 
manners diſguſted all who approached him ; and 
his temper, ſtern, imperious, and unfeeling, ren- 
dered him even odious and dreaded, He cannot, 
however, juſtly be denied the praiſe due to cou- 
rage, magnanimity, and loyalty. Francis, natu- 
rally diſcerning, and capable when not biaſſed by 
paſſion, of forming a juſt eſtimate of the human 
heart and mind, did not always continue to 
Montmorenci the ſame friendſhip and confidence. 
He diſgraced him, and never would recall, or 
employ him afterwards ; but neither his conduct 
nor advice could prevent his ſon, Henry the ſe- 
cond, on his acceſſion to the throne, from raiſing 
Montmorenci again to even greater honours, 
which continued without diminution till the 
death of that prince, 
In order to induce Charles and Francis fi- 1538. 

nally to accommodate their differences, Pope 
Paul the third, who had ſucceeded to the pon- 
tificate, prevailed on both monarchs to agree to 
an interview at Nice. They came; but for ſome june. 
reaſons, either perſonal or political, never met, 
or ſaw each other“. The pope, who affected 

to 


* The two princes did not enter the city of Nice, which 


was the only remaining poſſeſſion of the duke of Savoy. 
Francis 
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538. to perform the office of a mediator, could only 

procure a truce of ten years; but the emperor, 
at his departure, promiſed to -meet the king at 
Aigues-Mortes in Languedoc. He came, at the 
inſtances of his ſiſter Eleanor; and landing 
without guards, waited on his rival, and dined 
in his tent. The next day Francis returned this 
mark of confidence by a viſit to Charles, and 
was entertained on board his galley. Every 
demonſtration of mutual eſteem and friendſhip 
was exchanged; they embraced, and appeared 

to have forgotten all their paſt animoſities. But 
the emperor, deeply ſkilled in the mazes of po- 
licy, and well acquainted with the generous cha- 
racter of the king, foreſaw that he ſhould have 
occaſion to requeſt a paſſage through his domi- 
nions ; and only wore on this occaſion the ap- 


Francis was lodged at the little village of Villeneuve, only a 
quarter of a league from Nice, where he arrived ſome days be- 
fore the emperor, who remained at Villefranche. It is difficult 
to aſcertain or aflign the reaſons for their not ſecing each 
other. The pope went from one to.the other, hearing their 
mutual complaints, and vainly endeavouring to find ſome 
means of accommodation. Eleanor, Francis's queen, had 
however an ineffectual interview with her brother the empe- 
ror, at Villefranche, Though the pope could not procure a 
final pacification, yet to his interpoſition and exertions was 
due the truce for ten years, to which the two monarchs con- 
ſented, | 
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pearance of amity, that he might deceive him 
the more eaſily and effetually *. 
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On his return from this interview, Francis, 


who loved the ſtudy of nature, and poſſeſſed a 
curioſity of the moſt elegant and liberal kind, 
gratified himſelf by ſeveral reſearches which 
mark a turn of mind not uſual in ſovereign 
princes. He made a journey into Dauphine, a 
province which affords many romantic and ſin- 
gular beauties of various kinds. He cauſed a 
boat to be built for the purpoſe of exploring a 
ſubterranean lake, ſituated near a village called 
Notre Dame de la Baulme, on the road from 
Grenoble to Lyons, and having ventured into it, 
he proceeded a conſiderable diſtance on the wa- 
ter ; but a ſtrong current, which grew more rapid 
as he advanced, attended with a noiſe which 


® Du Bellai, in his Memoirs, does not ſeem to regard the 
interview of Aigues-Mortes as preconcerted. Francis, on 
his return from Nice to Avignon, received letters from the 
emperor, which informed him that Charles was diſpoſed to 
land at Aigues-Mortes, and there to have that conference 
which had not taken place at Nice. Francis inſtantly ſet 
out to meet the emperor, and the two monarchs had ſeveral 
long converſations and interviews. The rebellion of the in- 
habitants of Ghent, though it did not break out into open. 
revolt for ſome time afterwards, yet unqueſtionably was fore- 
ſeen by a prince fo ſagacious and diſcerning as Charles the 
fifth; and it is probable, that he laid the foundation of the re- 
queſt which he ſoon after made to Francis for a paſſage through 
his dominions, during the interview of Aigues-Mortes. 
ſeemed 
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1538. ſeemed to be occaſioned by a whirlpool, obliged 
his guides to deſiſt from any farther progreſs, and 
to reconduct him to the entrance of the grot- 
to“. e 3 
Francis, who had already ſacrificed his firſt 
queen to his irregular pleaſures, experienced in 
turn the fatal effects of his indiſcretion, and be- 
came, while yet in the vigour of life, a martyr 
to the moſt cruel of all diſeaſes? He had been 
engaged in an amour with a woman, known in 
hiſtory by the name of La belle Feroniere,” 
whoſe rank and condition are ſomewhat uncertain, 
Her huſband, conſcious how dangerous it is to 
oppoſe the paſſions or deſires of princes, pretend- 
ed to ſubmit to his own diſhonour ; but deter- 
mined on revenge, and unable to deviſe any 
other expedient, he voluntarily contracted tha: 
diſtemper which had been recently brought 
from the New World into Europe, which he 
communicated to his unhappy wife, and ſhe, 
unknowingly, to the king. It is pretended that 
the huſband adminiſtered quick and effectual 
remedies to his complaint; but «© La Fero- 


This ſtory is inconteſtably authentic, and occurs in al- 
moſt all the French hiſtorians, though many circumſtances 
of it are here omitted as being too minute. The remains of 
a boat, ſaid to be that of Francis the firſt, were to be ſeen 
ſome few years fince, in the cavern through which lies the 
paſſage to the lake, The Sept merveilles de Dauphine,” 
are well known, and are yet viſited by the curious, 


niere“ 
＋ 


FRANCIS THE FIRST. 
te niere“ ſurvived it only a ſhort time. Even 
Francis, whether from unſkilful treatment in his 
phyſicians, or neglect, or ignorance, never per- 
fectly recovered this. ſingular puniſhment, He 
underwent extreme pain from its effects; and, 
after dragging on ſeven or eight years of life, 
under a continual return of ſymptoms more and 
more alarming, expired in the vigour of his 
age. | 4 

But though ſuch were the pernicious effects of 
his irregular pleaſures ro himſelf, yet were they 
productive of many immediate public benefits to 
his ſubjects and the kingdom. Pain and mental 
anxiety preying conſtantly upon him, gradually 
changed his diſpoſition. No longer capable of 
purſuing; as formerly, his appetites without re- 
ſtraint, and compelled to a life more temperate 


Every writer of Francis's reign relates this extraordinary 
anecdote ; and it is found, though with ſome difference in 
minute particulars, in Mezerai, Varillas, Le Calendrier du 
Pere L*'Enfant, Louis Guyon, Buſſieres, Bayle, and many 
others, —The portrait of La belle Feroniere” is yet to be 
ſeen in cabinets, and forms one of the beauties in the famous 
collection of Odieuvre, The moſt common opinion is, that 
her huſband was a lawyer; but that is not certain. Louis 
Guyon is more diffuſe in his relation of the circumſtances of 
this ſtory than any other author. Francis was, during near 
2 month, ſo ill at Compiegne, that his life was thought to 
be in extreme danger, and was even deſpaired of many times, 
—Dr. Burnet relatcs a ſtory of James the ſecond, when duke 
of York, fimilar in many reſpects to that of Francis and 

La belle Feroniere.“ 
1 and 
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and prudent, he renounced his profuſion, and be- 
came ſparing of the revenues. Favourites, who 
uſed to abuſe his bounty, loſt their command over 


him: he applied more ſeriouſly to the great buſi- 
neſs of ſtate ; and, becoming ſpleneric, inacceſſi- 


ble, and reſerved, introduced order through all, 


the departments of government. 

The rebellion of the inhabitants of Ghent, 
which took place at this time, ſerved to oppoſe, 
in the moſt ſtriking point of view, the different 


genius and character of Charles and Francis. So 


far was the latter prince from taking advantage 
of their inſurrection, and of their offers of ſub- 
miſſion to him, that he even gave information 
of their intention to the emperor; and granted 
him a paſſage through his dominions, without 
laying him, as he might have done, under any 
conditions, except thoſe of gratitude and honour, 
Every attention and reſpect was even ſhewn him, 
which could have been expected from the moſt 


* diſintereſted friendſhip. The Dauphin and the 


duke of Orleans, accompanied by the Conſtable 
Montmorenci, went to receive the emperor at 
Bayonne, and even offered to go as hoſtages into 
Spain for the ſecurity of his perſon. . The king 


himſelf, though exceedingly indiſpoſed by ill- 


neſs, advanced as far as Chattelleraud in Poictou, 
where he received his imperial majeſty with 
every mark of eſteem and amity. Honours more 


than regal were paid to him, while all orders of 
2 the 
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the ſtate vied in their endeavours to welcome his 
arrival, and to heighten the ſplendor of his pro- 
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greſs through the IN and his entry inta 


the capital “. 
It was propoſed in the cabinet, to improve 


the opportunity, and to compel the emperor 


by force, if it could not be done otherwiſe, 
to the reſtitution of the Milaneſe; a condition 
which he had engaged himſelf by a verbal pro- 
miſe to fulfil, previous to his entry into the 
kingdom. Montmorenci alone declared againſt 
the general opinion ; and, whether influenced by 


When the Conſtable de Montmorenci preſented the two 
ſons of France to the emperor, he beſought of his majeſty to 
accept them as hoſtages for his perſonal ſafety ; but Charles, 


who knew how and when to affect a magnanimity to which 


he was in reality a ſtranger, anſwered, that“ he would in- 
«« deed accept of them, not as hoſtages to be ſent into Spain, 
** but to retain them near his perſon, and to be the compa- 
« nions of his journey.” The moſt ſumptuous entertain- 
ments were given by Francis to his gueſt at Chatelleraud, 
at Amboiſe, Blois, Orleans, and Fontainbleau; but all theſe 
were eclipſed by the magnificence of his entry into Paris. 
Charles, during his ſtay in France, exerciſed every act of ſo- 
vereignty, and liberated the priſoners in all the places through 
which he paſſed. Vet, amid all the endeavours exerted to 
amuſe and entertain him, the emperor was viſibly uneaſy 
and ſuſpicious, He ſtaid only eight days in Paris; at Chan- 
tilly he likewiſe ſtopped a few days, and was there received 
by the Conſtable with a ſplendor little ſhort of royal. Mont- 
morenci and the two princes, ſons of Francis, did not leave 
Charles till he reached his own dominions, at Valenciennew 
"A | 12 Charles, 
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2 539. Charles, who flattered and careſſed him to the 
— 


greateſt degree, whether he was induced to give 
this counſel from adherence to the queen Eleanor 
of Auſtria, or from any motives yet more uncer- 


tain and concealed, he eaſily prevailed on Francis 


to lay his gueſt under no reſtriftion “. The king 
even conducted himſelf towards the emperor 
with an unexampled delicacy, accompanied him 
on his departure as far as St. Quintin, and ſent 


his two ſons to attend him to Valenciennes, 


Theſe accumulated favours were repaid with 
the meaneſt breach of faith, and the loweſt eva- 
ſions. Charles, who never meant to reſign the 


* ft may be much queſtioned whether Montmorenci's ad- 
vice was not equally wiſe, as it certainly was liberal and 


magnanimous. Du Bellai, in his Memoirs, juſtifies the Con- 
ſtable for his opinion. He places it, however, anterior in 
point of time to Charles's arrival in France; and preciſely 
at that juncture when the propoſal was firſt made to Francis 


by the emperor, to allow him a paſſage through the French 
dominions. The cafdinal de Tournon, and the other members 
of the council, were of opinion to demand a written and ſolemn 
promiſe from Charles, to give the inveſtiture of the Mila- 


neſe to the young duke of Orleans. Montmorenci thought 


any ſuch engagement equally nugatory, and as eaſily violated 
as a verbal promiſe, if the emperor was determined not to 


_ adhere to his word. In effect, can it be doubted that he ne- 


ver ſeriouſly intended to relinquiſh that beautiful and fertile 
duchy? and would he have been more ſcrupulous in fulfill- 
ing his engagement, however ſolemnly ratified, than Francis 
had ſhewn himſelf in complying with the treaty of on, 
and the ceſſion of Burgundy ? 

rich 
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rich duchy of Milan, and only ſought to deceive 1 £39, , 


his rival, avowed his intention when he no longer 
feared repriſals; and, like his grandfather Fer- 
dinand, did not bluſh at a ſucceſsful perfidy “. 
The indignation and ſhame which the king 
felt at being thus made the dupe of his own un- 
ſuſpecting honour, rouſed him from that reliance 
on the counſel of others, which he had hitherto in 
many inſtances too frequently indulged, He ſuſ- 
pected that treachery in his own ſervants, had been 
added to the emperor's duplicity, and that they had 


* There is a curious anecdote on the ſubject of Charles's 
paſſage through France in Dupleix, who attributes the facility 
of his departure and eſcape almoſt entirely to the influence of 
the ducheſs d'Eſtampes,—Francis, ſays he, when he preſented 
his miſtreſs to the emperor, ſaid, ** Mon frere, cette belle 
% dame me conſeille de vous obliger à detruire à Paris lou- 
te yrage de Madrid;“ to which he coldly replied, ** Si le 
* conſeil en eſt bon, il faut le ſuivre.“ Alarmed however 
at this intimation of the ducheſs's ſentiments, and knowing 
her power over the king, Charles determined to exert all his 
addreſs to attach her to his intereſts, On the enſuing day, 
when water was offered him to waſh, Madame d'Eſtampes 
held the napkin. In pulling off a diamond of prodigious 
value which he wore on his finger, he purpoſely let it drop 
and ſhe having taken it up, Charles refuſed to accept it, 
adding gallantly, that it too well became the hand where 
fortune had placed it, to take it away, The ducheſs, adds 
Dupleix, was too grateful for the preſent. There is an air 


of fiction and romance ſpread over this ſtory, nor can it be 


much relied on ; though it is but too clear that ſhe held in- 
telligence with Charles, in the ſequel, | 
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$539, Jointly impoſed on his underſtanding. As he car- 


ried his inſpection deeper, he thought he diſco- 


1549- ver' d new proofs of the pernicious abuſe which his 
— 
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favourites had made of the royal ear and affection. 


The allurements of pleaſure had ceaſed to delude 
his judgment; while the cares and duties of 7 


great monarch, anxious for the public good, be · 
gan to occupyhis mind, and the virtues which na- 


ture had early planted there, but whoſe growth had 


been retarded bya too early acceſſion to the crown, 
rekindled in an age leſs ſuſceptible of flattery. 
This alteration in the king's diſpoſition, was 
followed by almoſt a total change of his conduct. 
The perſons to whom the firſt offices in the ſeve- 
ral departments of the ſtate had been confided, 
were all diſgraced. Brion, admiral of France, 
was degraded from that ſtation; and though the 
interceſſion of the ducheſs d'Eſtampes, to whom 


he was allied by blood, ſoftened the ſeverity of 


his proſecution and ſentence, yet he died the 
victim of his mortified pride, and humbled for- 
tunes. Poyet, the chancellor, was the ſecond 
ſacrifice; and his puniſhment, more rigorous, 

reduced 


The oftenfible pretexts for the trial and diſgrace of the 
admiral Brion, were certainly not the real cauſes of that 
event ; nor can Francis, on any ſuppoſition, be juſtified in 
having degraded and diſhonoured a nobleman, whoſe con- 
duct and ſervices had merited a different treatment. Brion 
poſſeſſed many qualities, which rendered him deſervedly dear 
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reduced him to penury and extreme diſtrefs. His 1 $47. 
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conduct while he held the ſeals, which was na 


leſs reproachable than that of Nu Prat, his prede- 
ceſſor, even deprived him in this wretched” con- 
dition, of the popular commiſeration. Theſe two 
confpicuous changes in the adminiſtration only 
ſerved to prepare the way to a yet greater fall - that 


to his ſovereign and to the nation; nor could all the malice 
of his numerous enemies, aſſiſted by the virulence of Poyet 
the chancellor, criminate him, or ſtain his character with 
any imputation of guilt. The concealed reaſon for his per- 
ſecution was, unqueſtionably, the attachment which Fran- 
cis's miſtreſs, the ducheſs d'Eftampes had betrayed for 
Brion, and which the king could ill pardon. Jealouſy and 
rivality conduced to the admiral's deſtruction, more than any 
reaſons of policy, or crimes of ſtate. Brion, throughout his 


whole trial, and even after the unjuſt ſentence of condemna- 


tion paſſed upon him, ſuſtained his courage, and denied 
his having committed any act of felony towards his ſovereign. 
Francis cauſed him to be arreſted, and conducted to the 
caſtle of Melun. He was ſentenced to a fine of fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand livres, and to perpetual baniſhment, The 
king was, however, too ſenſible of the iniquity of this deci- 
ſion, not to revoke it inſtantly. On the 12th of March, 
1542, by letters patent, all the pains and penalties of the 
ſentence were reſcinded and done away ; Brion was reſtored 
in honour, and perpetyal ſilence impoſed on his accuſers. 
But the blow was already ſtruck : the admiral, wounded in 
his reputation, and diſgraced by his ſoyereign, ſurvived it 
only a ſhort time, and died on the iſt of June, 1543. Francis 
made a magnificent funeral for him, and erected a ſplendid 
monument to his memory, as ſome, though a late and in- 


efcual teſtimony of his fidelity and ſervices, 
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affection and eſteem. The cauſe of it cannot be, 


exactly aſcertained, nor is it poſitively known 
whether it proceeded more from political, or 
from perſonal motives. It is ſaid, that the king 
was jealous of the Dauphin's growing attachment 
to him, and that this operated, together with the 
other reaſons before mentioned, to produce his diſ- 
miſſion. Montmorenci retired from court, and a- 
muſed himſelf in building the caſtle of Ecouen, 
near St. Denis, during his exile; nor could the 
king ever be perſuaded to recal or employ him, by 
any entreaties or endeavours uſed for that purpoſe“. 
The Cardinal de Tournon, a man of no ſupe- 

rior 


It cannot be queſtioned that the partiality of the Dau- 
phin Henry, and the open marks of reſpect and affection 
which he ſhewed to Montmorenci, contributed towards, if 
they did not abſolutely produce his diſmiſſion. Diana de 
Poitiers, miſtreſs to the Dauphin, and the declared rival of 
the ducheſs d'Eftampes, had attached Montmorenci to her 
intereſts: he even contraſted a very cloſe alliance. with 
her, by marrying, his ſecond fon Henry, to Antoinette de la 
Marck, Diana's grand-daughter. 'The court began to be di- 
vided between the two contending factions of the king and 
his eldeſt ſon; nor could Francis view without jealouſy and 
reſentment, the Conſtable's cloſe connexion with the Dau- 
phin. Yet, even in diſgracing him, Francis treated him 
more as a favourite diſmiſſed, than as a miniſter culpable to- 
wards the ſtate. Montmorenci retired with dignity to his 
caſtle at Chantilly, unpurſued and unperſecuted by the royal 


his 
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rior talents, but of application, and a capacity for 
buſineſs, was inveſted with the higheſt employ-. "TD 
ment of the ſtate ; and the Marechal d'Annebaur, 
who ſucceeded Brion as admiral, divided with 
him the royal confidence. 

After near two years of intrigue, negociation, 
and infidious propoſals on the part of the emperor, 
relative to the pretended reſignation of the Mila- 
neſe in fayour of Charles duke of Orleans ; Fran- 
cis, convinced that theſe meaſures would never 


produce the end intended, and irritated by the 


Marquis del Guaſto's aſſaſſination of Rincon and 
Fregoſe, his ambaſſadors to the republic of Ve- 
nice, and to the Sultan Solyman, openly took up 


arms, and renewed boltilitiete He even made 
efforts 


his character, he certainly poſſeſſed very ſublime qualities. 
The finances, and the interior police of the kingdom, both 
which had been under his ſuperintendance, felt his loſs, and 
had never been ſa well adminiſtered as by him fince the ac- 
ceſſion of Francis to the throne. Even the ſeverity and ri- 
gour of his character formed a barrier to the profuſion of thoſe 
who occupied the inferior departments of government, 
and who trembled at his inexorable and vigilant circum- 
ſpection. Perhaps, on a candid eſtimate of his virtues and 
defects, the kingdom may be ſaid to have ſuffered in many 
points, by his diſmiſſion and removal. 

* The aſſaflination of the two ambaſſadors of Francis the 
firſt (which though executed by the immediate orders of the 
Marquis del Guaſto, governor of the Milaneſe, was yet un- 
queſtionably permitted, if not commanded, by Charles the 
kfth) is one of the fouleſt tranſactions which diſgrace the an- 

| nals 
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1542. efforts more extraordinary than any yet exerted 
— during his whole reign. Henry, the Dauphin, was 
| placed 


nals of thoſe times, and from which it is impoſſible to clear 


the emperor's memory. Cæſar Fregoſe, a noble Genoeſe, 


was nominated by Francis his ambaſſador to the republic of 
Venice; as was Antoine Rincon, à gentleman of the king's 
bedchamber, to the court of Conſtantinople. Rincon being 
a man of exceſſive corpulency, and unable to ſupport the fa- 


tigue of a journey on horſeback acroſs all Piedmont and the 


Milaneſe, they determined to embark an the Po. Langei, 
then commander of the French forces in Piedmont, having, 
by his vigilant exertions, received information that the Mar- 
quis del G uaſto had ſtationed various bands of aſſaſſins along the 
courſe of the Po, and the other principal rivers of Lombardy, 
informed the two ambaſſadors of their danger, and entreated 
them to deſiſt from the proſecution of their intended journey 
by water. Rincon was ſhaken by Langei's remonſtrances; 
but Fregoſe adhering to his firſt reſolution, they proceeded 
on their expedition. Langei, having received freſh informa. 
tion of the deſign to aſſaſſinate them, diſpatched a meſſenger. 
to deſire them to return, They refuſed, whether from a 
ſenſe of ſhame, or from incredulity ; but they conſented to, 
ſend back their credentials and diſpatches, which the French 
commander engaged to deliver to them ſafely at Venice. The 
two ambaſſadors continuing their voyage, and to make 
more expedition having rowed all night, paſſed Caſal, and 
next day reached Cantaloue, at a ſmall diſtance from the 


place where the Teſino falls into the Po. They already be. 


gan to deride the apprehenſions of Langei, and to conclude 
themſelves in ſafety, when they were ſuddenly attacked by 
two boats full of armed men. Rincon and Fregoſe were in- 
fantly maſſacred, ſword in hand, after a brave defence againſt 


ſuperior numbers. All their attendants and rower, as well, 
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placed at the head of an army in the province of 1542. 


Rouſillon, and laid ſiege to Perpignan, the ca- 
pital, from whence, however, he was obliged to 
retire without ſucceſs. His brother Charles, 


after a much more proſperous campaign in Flan- 


ders, abandoned his triumphs in the midway ; 
and deſirous to engage the emperor, who was ex- 
pected to come in perſon to the relief of Perpig- 
nan, he quitted his troops, and precipitately croſſ- 
ed all France to the city of Montpelier, where his 
father had remained, to wait the event of the ſiege. 
Scarce any advantageous conſequences reſulted to 
the kingdom, from theſe great and expenſive ar- 
maments. : | 


as the rowers of the two boats which contained the aſſaſſins, 
were indiſcriminately committed, by order of the Marquis del 
Guaſto, to the caſtle of Pavia, and confined in a dungeon. A 
ſecond boat, which followed that of the two unfortunate am- 
baſſadors, and in which were the principal part of their domeſ- 
tics, eſcaped to the bank of the river, and eluded the purſuit of 
the aſſaſſins. Del Guaſto was no ſooner apprized of the ſucceſs 
of his deſign, than he affected the utmoſt horror at ſo atro- 
cious a crime, and pretended to ſet on foot the moſt rigorous 
enquiry after its perpetrators. Bat Langeĩ having corrupted 
a ſervant of the governor of the caſtle of Pavia, he contrived 
to file away the bars of the priſon in which the boatmen were 
confined, and having liberated them, conducted them in 
fafety to Turin. This inconteſtible evidence being obtained 
of the Marquis del Guaſto's guilt and participation, Francis 
filled the diet of the empire, and every court of Europe, 
with too juſt complaints and accuſations of the emperor's vio- 
lation of all the laws of nations, 


Francis 
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Francis gave at this time an inſtance of the ut- 
moſt clemency, in his treatment of the inhabi- 
tants of La Rochelle, who had reyolted. After 
having entered with a great military train into 
the city, which was incapable of defence, he firſt - 
pointed out to them in an eloquent addreſs, the 
enormity of - their crime, and then pardoned it 
in the ampleſt manner. 

Meanwhile the king of England had once 
more come to an open rupture with Francis, and 
renewed his ancient alliance with the emperor, 
'The Netherlands became again the ſcene of hoſti- 
lities; and, though Francis's illneſs made it highly 
inconvenient to him, yet he was obliged to com- 
mand his forces in perſon, He took, and garri- 
ſoned Luxembourg; but the inequality was too 
great againſt two ſuch formidable enemies as 


Henry and Charles, to allow him to atchieye any 


other conqueſt of importance, 

Induced by the preſſing ſolicitations of the 
king of France, Solyman the magnificent, empe- 
ror of the Turks, diſpatched the renowned pirate 
Barbaroſſa, as his admiral, with a hundred and 
thirty gallies, to the aid of Francis; Barbaroſſa, in 
conjunction with the French fleet, commanded by 
the young Count d'Enguien, laid ſiege to Nice, 
but raiſed it again diſhanourably; and Francis, re- 
proached by all the chriſtian princes for this union 
with their common enemy, derived from it ſcarce 

any 
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any adequate, or proportionate benefit. In Flari- 1 543. 
ders he was more ſucceſsful : Charles, who had _ OO 


a formidable army into the field, was repulſed be- 
fore the town of Landrecy, by the valour of the 
garriſon; and after feizing on Cambray, an impe- 
rial city, he quickly retired into winter quarters. 
After having been married ten years withour 


iſſue, Catherine of Medicis was at length deli- 


vered of a ſon, who was named Francis, and who 
afterwards aſcended the throne. Her character 
had not yet unveiled itſelf; repreſſed and con- 
cealed by the genius of Francis, and the cir- 


cumſtances of the times. She poſſeſſed no po- 
litical influence, nor had ſhe any ſeat in the ca- 


binet, Her ſterility contributed to diminiſh her 
conſequence, and even gave riſe to ſome propo- 
ſals for a diſſolution of the marriage between her 
and the Dauphin, but which were relinquiſhed. 
Even in this depreſſed ſituation, her addreſs was 
viſible; ſhe made the moſt aſſiduous and ſucceſsful 
court to the king, whoſe health began to decline; 
ſhe accompanied him to the chace; formed one of 
that celebrated party, known by the title of * La 
e petite bande de dames de la cour;” and attend- 
ed him on his private excurſions to the palaces of 
, Chambord, Fontainbleau, and St. Germain, where 
he laid aſide the cares of ſtate, and unbent himſelf 
in the company of a ſele& number of his favou- 
rites. Thele complaiſant and winning attentions 

rendered 
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rendered her infinitely dear to Francis “. To her 
huſband, the Dauphin, ſhe was no leſs ſubmiſ- 
five; he was already devoted to his miſtreſs, 
Diana de Poitiers, whoſe faction, oppoſed to that 
of the Ducheſs d'Eſtampes, divided the court. In 
this moſt delicate and critical condition,Catherine 
yet rendered herſelf acceptable to all parties by a 
humility and flexibility of conduct rarely found; 
and, reſerving the talents with which ſhe was en-- 
dowed for more favourable times, ſhe was content 
to remain at-preſent in a degree of obſcurity. 

The war between the two monarchs was mean- 
while continued with redoubled violence. Fran- 
cis had entruſted the ehief command of his forces 
in Piedmont to the Count d'Enguien. This young 
hero, though only twenty-one years of age, had 
already raiſed the higheſt expectations: in him 
revived the genius of Gaſton de Foix; and, like 


Though certain authors have ſpoken of the Petite 
« bande de dames de la cour,”” as a moſt diſſolute and vo- 
luptuous aſſociation, yet there can be no doubt of the falſs- 
hood of ſuch an accuſation. It is likewiſe ſaid, that Cathe- 


rine prevented a divorce between Henry and herſelf, by the 


intereſt of Diana de Poitiers, his miſtreſs, of which ſhe did not 
ſcruple to avail herſelf; but this ſtory is very problematical, 
and much to be diſputed. Uniform tradition, and ſeveral co- 
temporary writers, attribute to Fernel, the king's firſt phy- 
fician, the merit of having rendered her capable of bearing 
children, by ſome medical aſſiſtance given to her conſtitu- 


tion; and there ſeems every reaſon to believe this fact. 


that 
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that illuſtrious warrior, his glories and his ex- 
ploits were ſoon extinguiſned. Brother to An- 
thony duke of Vendome, and to Louis prince of 
Conde, ſo renowned afterwards in the unhappy 
wars of Charles the ninth, his rank entitled him 
to the higheſt employments, and his capacity 
Thade him worthy of the ſupreme command. 
The battle of Cerizoles, which he gained over 
the Marquis del Guaſto, who was wounded in 
the action and fled, renewed the remembrance of 
the glorious day of Ravenna; and the conqueſt 
of the Milaneſe would have been the inevitable 
conſequence of this important victory, if the king 
had not been compelled to renounce his Italian 
conqueſts, from the preſſing exigency of his do- 
meſtic affairs“. Charles the fifth and Henry 
the 


The celebrated Marechal de Montluc, who has left us 
his Commentaries, and who ſerved at this time under the 
Count d'Enguien in Piedmont, was diſpatched by him to the 
court to repreſent the ſituation of affairs, and to demand the 
king's permiſſion to give battle to the imperial general. 
Montluc has given us a very intereſting recital of the particu- 
lars of his examination before the council, at which Francis 
aſſiſted in perſon. He was permitted to ſpeak, from the 
anxiety and impatience which he betrayed in his counte- 
nance and geſtures, while the great queſtion of bringing the 
enemy to a deciſive action was agitated in the council. The 
enthuſiaſm and warmth with which Montluc deſcribed the 
certainty of victory, induced the king, who eaſily caught 
the flame, to decide in favour of the Count d'Enguien's re- 

queſt, 
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the eighth, entering Picardy with two prodigi- 
ous armies, menaced France with greater cala- 
mities' than ty ſhe had even * 9 


SF 


1040 The tninifters were hivided in e 4“ Annebant 
Inclining to join with Francis, and the Count de St. Pol op- 
poſing Montluc. The king, at length, terminated the deli- 
beration, and lifting his hands to heaven, cried out, Qu'ils 
© combattent! qu'ils combattent!“ This reſolution was 
conſonant to the genius and character of Francis; always 


. eaſily inflamed with adventurous and daring counſels. Mont- 


luc inſtantly ſet off to carry the welcome intelligence to the 
army in Italy. The left wing of the French, compoſed - 
principally of Swiſs and Italian troops, behaved ſhamefully, 


and fled at the firſt ſhock of the Spaniſh and German infan- 


try. The Count d'Enguien, who commanded in perſon this 


wing, after making efforts of frantic valour to rally his fly- 
ing troops, and after repeatedly charging the enemy at the 


head of a body of cavalry, conceived that all was loſt, and 


only ſought in deſpair an honourable death in the thickeſt 
ranks of the imperial landſquenets. But, at that preciſe 
juncture, the centre and the right wing of the French hav- 
ing been victorious, attacked the Spaniſh infantry with ſo 
much impetuoſity in their flank and rear, that they gave 
way, and retreated into the woods, where they were purſued 
and cut to pieces. An undiſputed victory remained to the 


- Count d*Enguien. The prince of Salerno, who commanded 


a conſiderable body of ſoldiers, might ſtill have reſtored and 
changed the fortune of the day ; but the Marquis del Guaſto, 
having forgot to revoke the order which he had given to the 


prince of Salerno previous to the battle, to remain fixed and 


motionleſs, the favourable moment was loſt. A prodigious , 


"carnage was made among the Spaniards by the conquerors. 
The Marquis del Guaſto neither ſuſtained in this action his 
reputation for conduct, or even for pertonal courage. 


Had 
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nally ſtipulated, the kingdom would probably 
have been reduced to the verge of ruin; but the 
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powerful invaders been made, which was origl- —— 


emperor's-error in laying ſiege to the town of July. 


St. Diſier which detained him more than ſix weeks, 
ſuperadded to the king of England's refuſal to join 
him, or to deſiſt from his attempt on Boulogne, 
gave Francis time to provide for the ſafety of his 
capital and his dominions. He was: himſelf too 
much weakened by his diſorder to permit him 
to command the army in perſon, which was 
therefore intruſted to the Dauphin. The empe- 
ror advancing, ſpread univerſal terror and con- 


ſternation, while Paris, abandoned by its inhabi- 
tants, preſented a ſcene of the utmoſt diſtreſs. 
Scarce could the king's arrival calm their alarms, 


or reſtore any ſort of tranquillity among the af- 
frighted citizens. 

Meanwhile his ſon Henry, active, warlike, 
and animated with enthuſiaſm in ſo great a cauſe, 
had reduced Charles, in his turn, to the greateſl 


difficulties for want of forage and proviſions. It - 


is even probable that the emperor muſt have 
ſued for a ceſſation of arms, or made a difficult 
and ſhameful retreat into the Low Countries, if 
the intrigues of the Ducheſs d'Eſtampes had not 
extricated him from this perilous ſituation, by 
giving him private information of the magazines 
which were provided at Epernay and Chateau 


X Thierry, ö 
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1544. Thierry, of which Charles inſtantly poſſeſſed 
_ ** himſelf. The motive to this infamous and trea- 
ſonable conduct in the king's miſtreſs, was her 
jealouſy of the Dauphin's glory, and her par- 
tiality for the duke of Orleans his brother, 
to whom ſhe imagined Charles would reſign the 
Milaneſe, and under whoſe protection ſhe flat- 
tered herſelf with the hopes of a ſecure aſylum 
after the death of Francis, which ſhe regarded as 
approaching. Though this aſſiſtance prevented 
the emperor's troops from being. deſtroyed by 
famine, and though, by a ſubſequent act of per- 
fidy St. Diſier fell into his hands, yet the fortune 
of the campaign ſtill continued in ſuſpence : and 
Henry, wiſhing to ſignalize his proweſs, and ſhew 
himſelf worthy of the crown he was deſtined to in- 
herit, mighr ſtill have ſnatched from his enemy 
the trophies he had ſo recently acquired. Theſe 
conſiderations prevailed on the emperor either ta 
propoſe, or to accept the offers made him for the 
final ſettlement of peace. Two Dominican friars, 
named Diegos Chiavez, and Gabriel de Guſman, 
conducted the negotiation, which was warmly ſe- 
conded by Eleanor, Francis's queen, The Dau- 
phin, on the other hand, violently oppoſed the 
treaty as inglorious and unneceſſary ; and as 
making a ſacrifice of the national honour to the 
1 elevation of his brother, the only obje& which 
9 the contrary faction had in view. The king, 
4 after ſome heſitation and irreſolution, embraced 
= the 
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the intereſts of his youngeſt ſon, for whom he 
indulged a partial fondneſs. The treaty, which 


finally took place at Creſpy, was in conſequence tember. 


leſs calculated for the public and national bene- 
fit, than for the particular advantage of the duke 
of Orleans, to whom the emperor promiſed either 
his daughter or his niece in marriage, with the 
Low Countries or the Milaneſe in dowry, to be 
accompliſhed within two years. A contingent and 
future benefit, in return for which Francis re- 
ſigned almoſt all his conqueſts in Savoy or Pied- 
mont; and which agreement, it is probable Charles 
never intended to perform. Henry the Dauphin 
proteſted publicly againſt this treaty, ſo injurious 
to his intereſts, and to thoſe of France *. 


* There can remain no doubt of the treaſonable informa- 
tion repeatedly given by the Ducheſs d' Eſtampes to the em- 
peror ; and without which he could neither have taken St, 

Diſier, nor poſſeſſed himſelf of the magazines at Epernay 


and Chateau Thierry, which were abſolutely indiſpenſable 
for the preſervation of his forces. The Count de Longueval 
was employed by the Ducheſs to deceive Sancerre, who com- 


manded in St. Difier, and who ſurrendered the place by ca- 


pitulation, upon a falſe order of the duke of Guiſe, fabricated 


by the cardinal Granvelle, the emperor's miniſter, to whom 
Madame d'Eſtampes had tranſmitted the duke of Guiſe's 
cypher. N 
Francis, who was ignorant and un ſuſpicious of the hand 
from whence proceeded this fatal blow, was almoſt overcome 
at the news: he was ſo indiſpoſed by illneſs at that time, as 
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The capture of Boulogne, which had fallen 


—— into the king of England's hands, by the miſ- 


farmly ſubſervient. 


to be obliged to keep his chamber; but the rapid advance of 
Charles towards Paris, and the loſs of his two great magazines 
upon the river Marne, compelled him, exhauſted as he was in 


body and mind, to ride through the ſtreets of his capital, ac- 
companied by the duke of Guiſe, and to exert every effort to 


reaſſure, and to ſtop the flight of the terrified inhabitants. 
The Dauphin Henry, by a bold and maſterly movement, threw 
himſelf between the imperial army and Paris ; and the empe- 
ror, who had not foreſeen or expected ſo rapid a manceuvre, 
was compelled to fall back to Soiffons. In this ſituation, peace 
became hourly more defirable. His magazines, though am- 
ple, would have been ſoon exhauſted ; and the gout, with 
which he was attacked, diſpoſed him to quit the hazards and 
fatigues of a precarious campaign. Though the only object 
of Francis's attention in this peace was the aggrandiſement of 
the duke of Orleans, to which all the intereſts of the monar- 
chy were ſacrificed, yet there can be very little doubt that 
Charles the fifth never ſeriouſly intended to relinquiſh the 
Milaneſe. The conditions on which the ceſſion of that duchy 
were eventually to depend, appear to have been ſtudiouſſy 


ambiguous, equivocal, and undefined. It was to be delayed 


eight months, which time was left to the emperor, to decide 


whether he choſe to give his eldeſt daughter Mary in mar- 


riage to the duke of Orleans, or his niece Anne, ſecond 


daughter of his brother Ferdinand, king of the Romans. If 


the firſt of theſe alliances took place, he was to cede the Ne- 
therlands to his ſon-in-law ; if the latter, the Milaneſe. On 
the whole face of the treaty, it ſeems evident that Charles 
only intended to deceive the king of France, and to profit 


'of the credulity of that monarch and his miſtreſs, on the fa- 


vourite article of the duchy of Milan; to the acquiſition of 
which, Francis made almoſt all the meaſures of his reign uni- 


conduct 
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conduct and cowardice of Vervin who com- 
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manded in the place, had ſerved to haſten the 


concluſion of this pacification; and Francis, 
anxious for the recovery of ſo important a fron- 
tier city, not only ſent his eldeſt ſon Henry to 
form the ſiege of it, but advanced in perſon, ac- 
companied by his youngeſt ſon Charles, to the ab- 


bey of Foret-Mouſtier, which is about ten leagues . 


diſtant from Boulogne, between Abbeville and 


Montreuil. Here he was again overwhelmed by 


a new affliction, to which he was deeply ſenſible; 
the death of the duke of Orleans. This prince 
was the unhappy victim of his own puerile te- 
merity and want of prudence, The plague had ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of the village where 
the king was lodged; and his ſon, notwithſtanding 
the entreaties and remonſtrances of his attendants, 
perſiſted to ſleep in a houſe ſaid to be infected; 
aſſerting gaily that * in the annals of the monar- 
chy, there was no inſtance of a ſon of France 
who had died of the plague.” He even carried 
his fatal indiſcretion to a yet more extraordinary 
length; and having pulled out the bedding ſaid 
to be tainted, ran up and down covered with the 
feathers. He was ſeized almoſt immediately with 
the diſtemper, and died in a few days in his fa- 
ther's arms, who ſunk under the blow, and was 
overwhelmed with grief at the loſs of this fa- 
vourite child, for whom he had with ſo much 

X 3 care 
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2545. care endeavoured to provide a rich inheri- 


— 


tance *, ; 5 
The duke of Orleans, who was only twenty- 


three years old at the time of his death, reſembled 


* Charles, duke of Orleans, was born in January, 1522. 


In his perſon he was handſome ; but, if we may judge from 


ſome verſes of Marot, there was a degree of effeminacy in his 


manner, not uſually. characteriſtic of that age. He was 


brave even to temerity, and delighted in all the martial di- 
verſions of the court, It may be queſtiohed whether the 


diſtemper of which he died was the plague, or only a malig- 
nant fever, then epidemic, and which had made great ra- 
vages in Picardy. Many minute and curious particulars of 
his illneſs are enumerated in a letter written from Amiens 


by the papal nuncio to the preſidents of the council of Trente, 
dated the 18th of September, 1545, a few days after his de- 


ceaſe. The young Prince arrived in the camp on the 4th 
September, and having heard that the plague had appeared 
in many parts of the country, he determined to ſhew his 


contempt of the diſorder, by entering ſeveral houſes ſaid to 
de infected. He afterwards, when heated by exerciſe, drank 


a glaſs of cold water, and having gone to bed, was ſeized in 
two hours with a ſhivering and head-ach : he inftantly cried 
out, It is the plague! I ſhall die of it.” The remedies which 


were adminlitered, appeared however, to produce a beneficial 


effect, and on the gth he was thought to be out of danger; 
but on that very day a more violent return of the fever ſeized 
him: he then demanded the viaticum, prepared himſelf for his 


end, and anxiouſly defired to ſee the king his father. Francis, 
notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of his attendants, haſ- 


tened to his ſon, who no ſooner ſaw him enter, than he ex- 
claimed, I am dying; but ſince I ſee your majeſty, I die 
*« content.” The prince expired almoſt at the ſame inſtant 
in the arms of his diſconſolate parent, a victim to his own 
raſhneſs and fatal imprudence. 


Francis 


FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


Francis in perſon more than either of his elder 
| ſons, and was the handſomeſt of his three chil- 
dren. He had no bodily detect, except a ſlight 
injury in one of his eyes, cauſed by the ſmall-pox; 
but even this blemiſh was not diſcernible. As 
the features of his face bore a peculiar ſimila- 


rity to thoſe of his father, ſo did the leading 
ſtrokes of his character. He was lively, ani- 
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mated, courageous, active, and incapable of 


diſguiſe or reſerve; but marked with thoſe er- 
rors and foibles which commonly characterize 
youth; preſumption, warmth, and vanity. - He 
was doubtleſs a prince of high expectations, if 
the rivalſhip and avowed animoſity between him 
and the Dauphin had not rendered it too pro- 
bable that after Francis's death, the brothers 
would no longer have preſerved any meaſures 
with each other. The emperor artfully fomented 
this jealouſy between them, and by affecting a pre- 
dilection and preference for the Duke of Orleans, 
inſtilled deeper ſuſpicions into Henry's boſom; ſo 
that perhaps his untimely end was not injurious to 
the ſtate, however ſeverely the loſs was felt by his 
father. —Charles immediately deelared, that by 
this accident he held himſelf acquitted from all his 
agreements relative to the Milaneſe, and refuſed 

to make the promiſed reſignation of that duchy. 
The death of Francis, Count d'Enguien, who 
had ſo lately acquired an immortal reputation in 
Italy by the victory at Cerizoles, and whoſe age 
was almoſt exactly the ſame with that of the 
X 4 prince 
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1546, prince deceaſed, renewed the king's grief, who la- 
" mented his loſs with the deepeſt ſorrow. There 


is an ambiguity ſpread over this ſad event which 
it is difficult to penetrate. The Count was en- 
gaged at play with other young noblemen of the 
court at La Roche-ſur-Yonne, when he re- 
ceived a blow from a cheſt, thrown purpoſely, 

as is aſſerted, from a window on his head, of 
which he re a few days, and died. Cor- 
nelio Bentivoglio, an Italian nobleman, with 
whom he before had ſome diſpute, was accuſed 
of this deteſtable action; but the king would 
not permit the affair to be minutely examined, 
from the apprehenſion, as is pretended, of find- 
ing that the Duke of Guiſe, and even the Dau- 
phin himſelf, were implicated in, or privy to the 
commiſſion of this crime we | 


A peace, 


However ſuſpicious many of the circumſtances attend- 
ant on the Count d' Enguien's death may appear, yet it is 
impoſſible to admit the pretended participation of the duke 
of Guiſe or the Dauphin in ſo baſe an act, without authentic 
teſtimony. There is nothing in the life or reign of Henry 
the ſecond, which indicates a mind ſo loſt to honour, and ſo 
deſtitute of humanity: on the contrary, he was an amiable 
and generous prince, nor are the annals of his reign ſtained 
with any aſſaſſinations committed by his order or permiſſion. 
Even Francis, duke of Guiſe, however ambitious, violent, and 
even ſanguinary in his zeal, yet was an open and avowed 
enemy, not a mean aſſaſſin. Francis the firſt unqueſtionably 
ſuſpended and prevented all judicial inquiſition into the cir- 
cumſtances of the Count d'Eyguien s death; but he acted 

exactly 
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A peace, long wiſhed for by the two kings of 
France and England, at length took place, by 
which Henry engaged to reſtore Boulogne in 


3 


1546. 
$th June. 


eight years, on condition of being paid a certain 


annual ſum of money; and Francis, releaſed 
from this object of his care, bent all his atten- 


tion towards the German empire, where Charles 


the fifth had openly ent to eſtabliſh an 


unlimited power, 
As the king approached towards the cloſe of 


his life, the violence of the two parties which 


exactly i in the ſame manner, when in the year 1521, he him- 
ſelf had been ſo ſeverely wounded in the head by a torch at 


Romorentin. He never would permit of any endeavours to | 


diſcover the hand from whence it was thrown, conſulting 
only in that conduct his own ESI and liberality of 
mind. 


The circumſtances of theſe two diſaſters at 5 


and at La Roche · ſur-Vonne, have a remarkable fimilarity to 
each other, All the amuſements of that age were martial 
and military. The Count d'Enguien ſuſtained a ſiege in a 


houſe which the Dauphin and his train attacked, and ſnow- 


balls were the weapons uſed ; but the Count having made a 
ſally on the aſſailants, a cheſt thrown from a window fell on 
his head, and cauſed his death. It is not even well aſcer- 
tained that Bentivoglio threw this cheſt ; but he was ſuſ- 
peed and accuſed of having done it, as Montecuculi had 
been of poiſoning the Dauphin Francis, in 1536. All mur- 
ders, and flagitious crimes were imputed to Italians in the 
ſixteenth century ; and in the art of preparing poiſons, they 
were regarded as adepts. Whether the death of the Count 
 d'Enguien was the effect of deſign or of accident, his loſs was 
deeply to be lamented by all France, as a prince of the higheſt 


endowments and greateſt expectations. - $23 
divided 
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p 1546. divided the court, redoubled. The ducheſs 
—— dEſtampes had endeavoured to ſpread a report, 


that Diana de Poitiers was the cauſe of the duke 
of Orleans's death, by having given him poiſon. 


To this cruel imputation, ſhe had added many 
contemptuous expreſſions on the decay of her 
rival's perſonal charms; and openly declared, 
that the year of Diana's marriage was that of her 


own birth. The Dauphin, in revenge for theſe 


aſperſions on his miſtreſs, had- indulged himſelf 
in ſome very ſevere and pointed ſarcaſms on the 
ducheſs's fidelity. He even preſumed to aſſert, 
that ſhe conſoled herſelf for his father's ſickneſs 
in the arms of another ; and he named the cele- 
brated Guy Chabot, Seigneur de Jarnac, as the 
perſon, though nearly allied to her, having mar- 
ried her ſiſter. This accuſation reached the 
king's ear, who highly reſented it, and would 


have rigorouſly. puniſhed the author, had not his 


name been concealed. Jarnac denied-the fact, 


which La Chataigneraie, a favourite of the Dau- 


phin, proteſted he had communicated to him; 
and from this ſource originated the famous duel 


between thoſe two noblemen, which took place 


on Henry the ſecond's acceſſion *. | 
| We 
® It was not only with Jarnac, that Madame d'Eſtampes has 
been accuſed of infidelity. The Count de Boſſu, and the 
Seigneur de Dampierre, have been likewiſe named as her 
lovers; but none of theſe accuſations are proved, and pro- 
bably 
3 
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WMe draw towards the cloſe of this intereſting 
reign. The death of Henry the eighth of Eng- 
land alarmed and diſquieted the king, who had 
long known and perſonally loved that prince: 
Some diftant degree of analogy and reſemblance 
in their characters, had even united them cloſely 
to each other, notwithſtanding their frequent 
wars and contending intereſts. Francis cauſed a 
requiem and ſervice to be ſaid for the repoſe of 
Henry's ſoul, though he died excommunicated, 
and without the pale of the Romiſh church. He 
was deeply affected by it, and conſidered it as a 
prognoſtic of his own approaching diſſolution. 
No effectual remedies could be adminiſtered to 
his diſeaſe, which was grown inveterate; and the 
uneaſineſs and anxiety of his mind encreaſed its 


bably they only originated in the Dauphin and his miſtreſs's 
hatred. Even Brantome, partial to his uncle La Chataigne- 
raie, merely inſinuates, that the duchefs-was not ſtrictly 
faithful to Francis, as he, on his part, did not pique himſelf 
on his fidelity to her. It was not her perſonal, but political 
conduct, which rendered her obnoxious to Henry the ſecond, 
who, after his father's death, proteſted againſt the abuſe 
which ſhe had made of her influence over him, and publicly 
countenanced the proſecution againſt her.—There have been 
authors ſo abſurd as to pretend, that Francis never had any 
other connections with her than thoſe of mind, during two- 
and-twenty years; but it would be ridiculous to attempt 
formally to diſprove this aſſertion. The complexion of the 
king, the beauty, and many attractions of the ducheſs, refute 


it ſufficiently, | 
virulence. 
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virulence. In this condition, he wandered from 
one palace to another, languid and depreſſed. A 
ſlow fever, produced by corporal and intellectual 
pain, began to waſte his exhauſted conſtitution ; 
and at length, becoming more violent and con- 
tinued, forced him to ſtop at the little palace 
of Rambouillet. Here, finding himſelf worſe, 
and renouncing all hopes of life, he ſent for his 
ſon Henry, that he might addreſs to him his dy- 
ing words. They were worthy of a great king, 
expiring. Francis admoniſhed him, that chil- 
dren ſhould imitate the virtues, and not the 
vices of their parents ; that the French people, 
as the moſt loyal and liberal of any nation in the 
world, merited in return to be protected, not op- 


preſſed by their ſovereigns. He recommended 


to him, in terms the moſt forcible and perſua- 
five, the diminution of the impoſts and taxes, 
which continual wars had forced him to encreaſe 
to an unprecedented heighth. He requeſted him 
never to recall Montmorenci, to repreſs the dan- 
gerous and aſpiring ambition of the houſe of 
Guiſe, and to continue the Cardinal of Tour- 
non, and the Marechal d'Annebaut in the mi- 
niſtry, as virtuous and diſintereſted ſtateſmen, 
Henry ſhewed little deference to theſe coun- 
ſels, when he aſcended the throne. Francis did 


not ſurvive much longer; the perfect poſſeſſion 


3 
March. 


of his underſtanding and ſpeech accompanied 
him, however, to the laſt moment; and he ex- 
pired 
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pired at length, aged only fifty-two years, of which 1547: 


he had reigned above thirty-two. The magni- 
ficence which had diſtinguiſhed him through life, 
did not forſake him even in death ; his funeral 
obſequies were performed with unuſual pomp, 
and attended by eleven cardinals; a circum- 
ſtance unexampled in the annals of France * 

I have been inſenſibly drawn into too minute a 
narration of Francis's reign, to render it neceſſary 


to be equally diffuſe in the delineation of his cha- 
racter; 


* Francis's bodily complaints and dejection of mind redou- 
bled and augmented after he had received the afflicting news 
of the death of Henry the eighth. A ſlow fever attacked him 
in the beginning of February, which he endeavoured to ſur- 
mount and expel by exerciſe, peculiarly by his favourite 
diverſion of hunting ; but in the evenings his fever returned, 
and his ſtrength gradually diminiſhed. He removed from 
St. Germain, to La Muette ; from thence ſucceſſively to 
Villepreux, Dampierre, and Limours. At this laſt place he 
intended to paſs the carnival ; but, after a ſhort ſtay of only 
two or three days, he quitted it, and went to Loches, in 
Teuraine. His complaints becoming there more violent, 
induced him to return to the palace of St. Germain, which 
was his moſt uſual reſidence, and where he could receive the 
beſt medical aſſiſtance. In his way from Loches, he paſſed 
by Rambouillet, where he only purpoſed to remain one night, 
but he was deſtined there to finiſh his career. 

The amuſement which he found in hunting at Rambouil- 
let, made him imagine that the refidence would be favourable 
to his recovery ; and in that flattering hope he determined 
to remain there: But the more alarming attacks of his fever, 


which were cauſed by the exceſſive pain he underwent from 
his 


y 
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racter; and indeed, ſuch are the principal ſtrokes 
of it, that they cannot be miſtaken. We ſhall love 
and admire his magnanimity, his clemency, his 


munificence, his romantic and ſcrupulous ho- 


nour. We ſhall confeſs and reſpect his capacity, 
his courage, his protection of genius and the 
arts, his heroiſm and fortitude. —We ſhall pity, 
and hide beneath the veil of candour and huma- 
nity, his profuſion, his want of application, his 
roo great ſubſerviency to miniſters, favourites, 
and miſtreſſes, who abuſed his confidence, —No 
prince of the age in which he lived, intereſts ſo 
deeply; none was ſo much celebrated, or the 
ſubje& of ſuch univerſal panegyric. Though 
uſually unſucceſsful in his wars, he yet acquired 
more glory than did the emperor his competitor ; 
and Francis is more truly great after the defeat 
at Pavia, or when a captive in the caſtle of Ma- 


drid, than Charles, victorious, and impoſing con- 


ditions on his priſoner. His bounty, his princely 
liberality, his condeſcending attentions to men 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior merit or talents, 
acquired him a fame not inferior to that of Leo 
the tenth, and leſs oſtentatious than that of Louis 


his ulcer, ſoon convinced him that his end was not very re- 
mote. He died with perfect compoſure and ſelf-poſſeſſion, 
occupied during his laſt moments in the great duties and cares 
of a monarch, anxious for the welfare of his ſucceſſor and his 
people. Francis was buried at St. Denis; but his heart and 
his bowels were depoſited at the convent of Hautes Bruyeres, 
in the dioceſe of Chartres. : 

| the 
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the fourteenth. We all know that the celebrated 
painter, Leonardo-da- Vinci expired in his arms, 


from the effort he made in raiſing himſelf, when 
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in the laſt ſtage of illneſs, to expreſs his ſenſe of 


the honour done him by the viſit of ſo aug 
a monarch, 

No European court could vie with that of Fran- 
cis in brilliancy or luſtre, and he was himſelf the 
animating ſoul which diffuſed over it a radiance. 
During the laſt ten years of his life, his cha- 
racter rifes upon the view. + Notwithſtanding 
all the previous diſorder in the finances, not- 
withſtanding the numerous and ſplendid pa- 
laces he erected; the donations he made, the 
collections of paintings and other works of art 
which he purchaſed, the continual wars which he 
ſuſtained ; yet at his death the royal domain was 
unincumbered, there was a vaſt ſum in the trea- 
ſury, and a quarter of his revenues ready to enter 
the exchequer.—His very foibles and errors were 
ſuch as mark a feeling and generous mind ; ſuch 
as we pardon while we cenſure, His promiſeu- 
ous amours carried with them their own puniſh- 

ment, and conducted him untimely to the grave, 
before age had diminiſhed his faculties or enfee- 
bled his powers. To Henry the fourth he bears a 
ſtriking reſemblance ; and this latter prince, ſo 
worthy of immortal praiſe, was flattered and 
charmed with the compariſon of himſelf to Fran- 
cis, whom he admired, and wiſhed to imitate. The 
proclamation in the hall of the palace, which an- 


nounced . 
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- hounced bis death, was couched in theſe words 3 


prince clement en paix, victorieux en guerre, 


* 


g 
* 


1 Dur 
„ 2 


>, © pere et reſtaurateur des bonnes lettres, et des 
e arts liberaux. An eulogium, which however 


great, was yet far unequal, in real worth, to that 


of (Father of his people ;” conferred on his pre- 
8 deceflor, Louis the twelfth ! 


By Eleanor of Auſtria, his ſecond wiſe, he ne- 


ver had any iſſue; and on his deceaſe ſhe retired 


= 
/ 


firſt into the Netherlands, and afterwards into 
Spain ; in which country ſhe died, at Talavera, 
near Badajox, eleven years after her huſband. 
We know not that Francis had any children by 
either of his moſt celebrated miſtreſſes, the 
Counteſs de Chateav-Briand, and the Ducheſs | 
d'Eſtampes *. 


„ Brantome has mentioned a certain / Villecouvin,” as 
his illegitimate ſon ; but this is very doubtful. It is curious 
to find in the Jeſuit Garaſſe, and in Sanderus, that Anne 
Boleyn, afterwards queen of England, is accuſed of baving 
been one of Francis's miſtrefles. They not only vilify her 
character by invectives the moſt jlliberal, but deſcribe het 
perſon in language ſo extraordinary, that I cannot help copy- 
ing it from the latter of theſe writers. Anne de Boleyn 
* avoit ſix doigts à la main droite; le viſage long, jaune, 
* comme ſi elle eut eu les pales couleurs; et une loupe ſous 
« la gorge.” Is this the beautiful Anne Boleyn? It is im- 
poſſible at leaſt to recognize her under theſe frightful and ri 
diculous colours. 
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